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Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Lei’s  Keep  It  Up 

N  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there  appears  the 
Annual  Flash  Report  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
of  your  National  Association,  which  shows  the  trend 
of  department,  dry  goods,  and  women’s  apparel 
store  sales  for  the  year  1934  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  eight  years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  dollar  volume 
of  sales  for  1934  for  stores  in  these  classifications, 
is  14.7  per  cent  above  that  of  1933. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  1934  is  the  first  year 
since  1929  that  retail  sales  have  shown  an  upward 
swing  should  inspire  confidence  among  retailers. 

This  Report  reveals  that  the  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  in  1934  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
has  shown  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Inasmuch  as  retail  prices  were  prac¬ 
tically  stable  during  the  past  year,  this  indicates  a 
rise  in  the  movement  of  merchandise  both  over  the 
counter  and  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

The  data  on  which  this  Report  is  based  rep¬ 
resents  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  total  sales 
of  all  the  stores  coming  within  these  classifications 
in  the  country.  Therefore,  its  findings  may  weU  be 
regarded  as  a  reasonable  barometer  of  the  trend  of 
sales  within  our  Craft  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
•  •  •  *  • 

Ever  since  the  memorable  year  of  1929,  we  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  forecast  business  conditions 
and  trends — and  we  do  not  intend  to  violate  this 
policy  at  this  time. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  business  generally 
and  the  American  People  are  entering  the  first 
quarter  of  1935  with  far  more  courage  and  confidence 
than  has  been  displayed  at  any  time  during  the  past 
five  years. 

There  are  still  major  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved;  there  are  stiU  miUions  unem¬ 
ployed;  and  there  are  apt  to  arise  unforeseen  difficul¬ 
ties  and  obstacles  during  the  months  ahead.  But, 
on  the  whole,  we  believe  that  fear  of  the  future  is 
waning;  we  are  moving  forward;  and  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  way  out. 

As  retailers — let's  keep  it  up!  J 


The  President’s  Message 

N  January  4th  last.  President  Roosevelt  delivered 
his  Annual  Message  to  the  new  Congress. 

In  our  opinion  his  Address  on  that  occasion 
constitutes  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  pub¬ 
lic  statement  issued  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation  since  the  time  of  his  Inaugural  Address  of 
March  4th,  1933. 

In  addressing  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  he 
outlined  to  the  Nation  an  entirely  different  set  of 
fundamental  ideas  from  those  upon  which  the  New 
Deal  was  originally  established. 

The  outstanding  objective  of  his  proposals  to 
the  Congress  is  to  provide  employment  through  a 
gigantic  program  of  public  works  for  the  3,500,000 
of  the  5,000,000  heads  of  families  now  on  Federal 
Relief,  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  absorbed  “in 
a  rising  tide  of  private  employment”;  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  “so  as  to  compete  as  little  as  possible  with  private 
enterprises”. 

His  Program  of  Emergency  Public  Employment,  . 
at  wages  which  will  encourage  labor  to  return  to  the 
ranks  of  private  industries  as  soon  as  possible,  has 
been  interpreted  by  keen  students  of  economics  as 
constituting  neither  rugged  individualism,  laissez- 
faire,  collectivism,  socialism,  nor  the  regimentation 
of  industry. 

In  the  words  of  Walter  Lippman,  “It  is  a  system 
of  free  enterprise  compensated  by  government  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Undoubtedly,  the  selection  of  public  works  pro¬ 
jects,  their  administration  and  execution  will  involve 
many  difficulties  and  unforeseen  obstacles.  Its  ulti¬ 
mate  success  will  depend  upon  the  soundness  of  ad¬ 
ministration  policies  dealing  with  price  fixing,  credit 
inflation,  taxation,  and  the  stability  of  our  monetary 
system.  In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  this 
Program  to  National  Recovery,  it  is  well  worth  the 
stupendous  effort  that  will  be  required  to  make  it 
practical  and  workable. 


In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  President  has 
announced  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  his  intent  to  safeguard  our  system  of  private 
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enterprise,  while  at  the  same  time  eliminating  its 
abuses  and  correcting  its  errors. 

The  effect  of  this  pronouncement  should  be  one 
of  increased  confidence  on  the  part  of  both  Capital 
and  Labor  in  the  future  of  our  Government  and  our 
business  institutions. 

The  Federal  Budget 

N  January  7th,  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  Budget  for  the  governmental  fiscal 
year  of  1935-1936,  calling  for  total  expenditures  of 
$8,520,413,609. 

Of  this  vast  sum  $3,938,402,125  are  to  be  used 
to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment;  while  $4,582,011,475  are  to  be  devoted  to 
emergency  and  relief  purposes. 

This  Budget  forecasts  a  net  deficit — exclusive  of 
Treasury  contributions  to  Debt  Retirements — of  $3,- 
892,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936, 
which  will  be  in  addition  to  a  deficit  of  $4,296,000,- 
000  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Accordingly,  from 
present  indications  the  National  Public  Debt  on  the 
aforementioned  date  will  amount  to  $34,238,823,656. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  a  year  ago  the  President 
expressed  the  hope  of  submitting  a  balanced  budget 
at  this  time.  But  he  has  justified  the  presentation 
of  an  unbalanced  budget,  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  relief  problem  due  to  the  continuance  of  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment. 

His  statement,  “Such  deficit  as  occurs  will  be 
due  solely  to  this  cause,  and  it  may  be  expected  to 
decline  as  rapidly  as  private  industry  is  able  to  re¬ 
employ  those  who  are  now  out  of  work”,  is  most  im¬ 
portant  and  significant.  For  it  puts  up  to  private 
business  the  responsibility  of  creating  employment 
as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  the  Government  may 
be  relieved  of  the  costly  recovery  and  relief  burdens 
responsible  for  unbalancing  the  Budget. 

«  •  •  •  * 

The  President  advocates  a  continuance  of  pres¬ 
ent  taxes — including  the  3  cents  postage  rate  and 
all  so-called  nuisance  taxes — but  he  asks  for  no  addi¬ 
tional  levies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  recommends  that  the  proposed  Federal  Work 
Relief  Program  be  financed  by  Treasury  borrowings. 


Another  significant  item  in  this  Budget  is  the 
sum  of  $792,484,265  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army 
and  Navy — ^which  is  the  largest  request  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  National  Defense  ever  made  in  peace 
times. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  unbalancing  of 
this  Budget,  which  makes  further  governmental  bor¬ 
rowings  necessary,  is  not  due  to  a  number  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  emergency  expenditures  which  threaten 
to  continue  indefinitely,  but  solely  to  a  definite  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Work  Relief.  This  project  may  be  regarded 
as  temporary  in  character,  since  wages  under  it  are 
to  be  at  rates  which  wiU  encourage  workers  to  re¬ 
turn  to  private  employment. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Budget  for  the  governmental 
fiscal  year  1935-1936  is  a  challenge  to  business.  The 
sooner  our  industries  and  trades  absorb  our  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  sooner  we  can  look  for  relief  from  these 
vast  emergency  expenditures,  and  expect  a  balanced 
budget  devoted  solely  to  the  expenses  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  functions  of  Government. 

•  «  »  *  • 

While  commenting  on  the  Budget  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  proposed  to  the  Congress,  it  seems  op¬ 
portune  to  treat  of  a  constructive  suggestion  advanced 
by  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Taxa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  your  Association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  your  Board  of  Directors, 
he  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government  be 
requested  to  print  on  all  federal  tax  return  forms  a 
simplified  statement  of  Federal  Revenues  and  Ex¬ 
penditures  applicable  to  the  Government  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  tax  return  is  to  be  filed. 

For  example,  in  connection  with  the  Budget, 
which  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  1935-1936,  the  following  data  might 
weU  appear  upon  the  Federal  tax  form  to  be  filed 
for  that  period. 

EXPENDITURES 

Total  Legislative, 

Judicial  and  Elxecutive  . . —  $  36,595,000 
Total  Civil  Departments 

and  Agencies  . —  788,057,169 

Total  National  Defense  .  . —  792,482,265 

Veterans’  Pensions 

and  Benefits  . —  704,885,500 

Total  Debt  Charges  . —  1,511,434,000 

Total  Refunds — Customs 
and  Internal  Revenue  . . —  64,946,200 

Total  Recovery  and  Relief  —  4,582,011,475 

Total  Expenditures  . —  $  8,520,413,609 

RECEIPTS 

Income  Tax  . —  $  1,188,000,000 

Estate  Tax  . —  191,000,000 

Gift  Tax  . —  25,000,000 

Capital  Stock  and 

Ebccess  Profits  . —  96,000,000 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . —  430,000,000 

Tobacco  Taxes  . —  466,000,000 

Stamp  Taxes  . —  59,800,000 

Manufacturers’  Elxcise  . . . . —  -  338,000,000 

Processing  Taxes  . —  570,000,000 
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Customs  . —  298,000,000 

Miscellaneous  . —  171,064354 

Realixation  upon  Assets  . . —  78,939305 

Total  Income  Estimated  .  . —  $  3,991,904,639 

RECAPITULATION 

Total  estimated 

expenditures  . —  I  8,520,413,609 

Total  estimated  income  . . —  3,991,904,639 

Estimated  deficit  . —  $  4,528,508,970 

Public  Debt  at  end  of  year —  34338,823,656 


We  agree  with  Mr.  Clark  that  Federal  taxpayers 
know  far  too  little  about  the  fiscal  problems  of  their 
Government.  No  effort  has  been  made  in  the  past  to 
educate  taxpayers  regarding  the  cost  of  major  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions,  as  well  as  to  the  yield  received 
from  our  various  forms  of  Federal  taxation. 

We  contend  that  few  realize  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  Federal  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1935-1936  that 
the  taxpayers’  dollar  will  be  expended  as  follows: — 
Relief — 26  cents;  Regular  Government  Departments 
— 15  cents;  Agricultural  aid — 12  cents;  Interest  on 
Public  Debt — 11  cents;  Public  Works — 9  cents;  Vet¬ 
erans’  Pensions  and  Benefits — 8  cents;  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation — 8  cents;  Public  Debt  Retire¬ 
ment — 5  cents;  Home  Owners’  Aid — 3  cents;  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Items — 2  cents;  Tax  Refunds — 1  cent. 

Surely  such  a  portrayal  of  how  the  taxpayer’s 
dollar  is  spent  in  the  financing  of  government  and  its 
major  functions  and  activities  is  due  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  their  obligation  to  support  their 
Government;  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  inform  them  how  their  money  is  to  be  spent 
when  payment  is  demanded. 

Taxpayers  know  far  more  regarding  the  income 
and  expenditures  of  our  local  units  of  government, 
because  our  counties  and  municipalities  have  long 
followed  the  practice  of  supplying  this  data  to  tax¬ 
payers  on  their  tax  forms,  as  now  advocated  by  Mr. 
Clark  for  the  consideration  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Once  again  Carlos  B.  Clark,  as  Chairman  of  your 
Federal  Taxation  Committee,  has  made  a  construc¬ 
tive  suggestion,  which,  if  adopted,  will  be  instrument¬ 
al  in  giving  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  a  better 
picture  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  its  fiscal  prob¬ 
lems  and  how  their  tax  dollar  is  spent. 

Your  National  Association  will  recommend  this 
construetive  proposal  of  Carlos  B.  Clark  to  the  prop¬ 
er  governmental  authorities. 

Other  Cities  Take  Notice 

N  Deeember  10th  last,  a  Retail  Sales  Tax  of  2 

per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  the  customer,  became 
effective  in  New  York  City. 


We  have  always  contended  that  any  form  of 
retail  sales  tax  has  a  marked  tendency  to  retard  the 
distribution  and  consumption  of  goods.  The  trend 
of  retail  sales  in  New  York  City  stores  since  the  im¬ 
position  of  this  Tax  is  adequate  and  convincing  proof 
of  this  contention. 

Let  us  examine  what  has  happened! 

According  to  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  department  store 
sales  for  the  first  half  of  the  month — ^twelve  shop¬ 
ping  days — in  New  York  City  were  13.2  per  cent 
over  those  for  the  similar  period  of  1933.  For  the 
twenty  shopping  days  preceding  Christmas  this  year, 
this  sales  increase  declined  to  5.7  per  cent.  While 
this  downward  trend  in  sales  is  significant,  it  does 
not  show  the  complete  picture,  since  the  first  twelve 
shopping  days  of  the  month  included  four  days  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Sales  Tax  was  in  effect.  In  other 
words,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  figures  were  available  for  the  first 
eight  shopping  days  of  December  1934 — with  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  variation  in  the  number  of  Saturdays 
included — the  increase  in  sales  would  be  greater 
than  13.2  per  cent  as  reported  for  the  first  half  of 
the  month. 

•  •  •  *  • 

As  further  proof  that  a  retail  sales  tax  drives 
trade  out  of  a  community,  let  us  examine  the  trend 
of  department  store  sales  for  Northern  New  Jersey 
during  the  same  period. 

According  to  preliminary  statistics  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank,  there  was  an  increase  of  10.1 
per  cent  in  department  store  sales  in  that  Area  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  twelve  shopping  days  of  December.  The 
increase  for  the  twenty  shopping  days  preceding 
Christmas  was  9.1  per  cent — a  relatively  small  change 
compared  with  the  substantial  decline  experienced 
by  the  merchants  of  New  York  City.  Moreover,  an  in¬ 
quiry  among  retailers  in  Northern  New  Jersey  re¬ 
veals  that  the  sales  increases  during  the  first  seven 
business  days  of  the  month — prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  New  York  City  Sales  Tax — were  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  gains  made  during  the  remainder  of 
the  pre-Christmas  period. 

This  means  only  one  thing — customers  who 
would  normally  trade  in  New  York  City  patronized 
the  stores  of  Northern  New  Jersey  in  order  to  evade 
payment  of  the  Tax. 

•  •  •  »  * 

Even  more  startling  than  the  figures  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank,  are  those  statistics  collected  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress  of  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  showing  the  effect  of  the  New  York  City  sales 
tax  on  retail  sales.  While  the  trend  revealed  by  both 
sets  of  figures  are  the  same,  yet  the  rate  of  decline 
is  greater  according  to  the  investigation  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  figures  includ- 
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ed  the  experiences  of  stores  and  groups  of  stores  in 
New  York  City  which  do  not  report  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 

Our  survey  revealed  that  during  the  first  full 
week  of  December  1934,  sales  volume  was  34  pev 
cent  ahead  of  the  comparable  week  of  1933.  During 
the  following  week,  when  the  Sales  Tax  was  in  effect, 
this  increase  declined  to  only  10  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  corresponding  week  of  1933.  Moreover,  the  gain 
was  only  16  per  cent  as  compared  to  the  34  per 
cent  increase  experienced  during  the  week  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  the  Sales  Tax.  It  should  be  noted 
that  while  some  individual  stores  reported  that  they 
experienced  gains  of  20  to  25  per  cent  during  the 
first  week  of  December,  the  decline  in  sales  since  the 
effective  date  of  the  Sales  Tax  will  make  their  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  month  of  December  about  even  with 
that  of  last  year — and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
weather  conditions  were  favorable,  and  that  there 
was  no  noticeable  change  in  general  business  activity. 


Not  only  has  the  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  had 
a  retarding  effect  on  sales,  but  it  has  presented  other 
problems  to  the  retailers  of  this  Municipality. 

The  Regulations  now  provide  that  purchases 
made  by  residents  of  other  states,  as  well  as  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State,  to  be  delivered  outside  the 
City  limits  shaU  he  tax  exempt.  This  Ruling  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  “sent” 
transactions.  Customers  living  outside  the  City  area, 
who  would  ordinarily  take  small  packages  with  them, 
are  now  demanding  that  they  be  delivered  in  order 
to  avoid  payment  of  the  Tax.  It  is  evident  that  this 
change  in  customer  habits  will  materially  increase 
the  delivery  costs  to  New  York  City  retailers. 

«  •  «  «  » 

When  the  Tax  first  became  effective,  stores  ex¬ 
perienced  considerable  slowing  up  in  operations,  not 
only  due  to  the  necessity  of  showing  the  Tax  separ¬ 
ately  on  sales  checks  and  cash  register  receipts,  but 
also  to  the  need  of  explaining  the  Tax  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  One  large  store  reported  that  it  believed 
that  it  had  lost  as  much  business  in  answering  cus¬ 
tomers'  questions  as  had  been  lost  due  to  the  Sales 
Tax  resistance  itself. 


The  work  and  expense  of  sales  audit  and  billing 
departments  have  been  substantiaUy  increased.  In¬ 
deed,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  adding  of  the 
Tax  to  each  sales  check  has  increased  the  work  of 
posting  customers’  charges  approximately  20  to  33 
per  cent;  while  calculating  the  exact  amount  of  Tax 
collected — or  charged — each  day  has  resulted  in  im¬ 
posing  considerable  extra  work  and  expense  in  sales 
audit  departments. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  this 
Tax  has  created,  is  that  of  city  residents  going  out¬ 
side  the  City  limits  to  purchase  such  items  as  radios, 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  furniture,  jewelry,  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  etc.,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
a  substantial  tax.  The  Law  itself  has  been  amended 
through  the  imposition  of  a  Personal  Property  Tax 
of  2  per  cent  on  such  purchases  made  outside  the 
City  by  its  residents.  It  is  obvious  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  Personal  Property  Tax  will  be  most 
difficult  and  well  nigh  impossible,  and  for  this  reason 
New  York  retailers  will  continue  to  lose  considerable 
business  in  these  important  lines  to  merchants  of 
adjacent  cities. 


The  decline  in  sales,  coupled  with  the  added 
expense  of  operation  which  this  Sales  Tax  has 
brought  to  the  retailers  in  New  York  City,  should 
be  carefully  noted  by  merchants  throughout  the 
country. 

Already  meetings  have  been  held  in  other  cites 
of  New  York  State  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  muni¬ 
cipal  retail  sales  taxes.  Merchants  outside  of  New 
York  State  have  no  assurance  that  this  movement 
may  not  grow  during  the  year  ahead.  For  a  retail 
sales  tax,  in  all  probability,  will  present  itself  to 
many  municipal  authorities  as  the  easiest  solution  to 
their  financial  problems, — now  that  New  York  City 
has  established  the  precedent. 

For  this  reason  retailers  throughout  the  Country 
should  keep  in  mind  the  unfortunate  experience  and 
the  added  expenses  imposed  upon  New  York  retail¬ 
ers  during  the  first  month  of  the  operation  of  the 
Tax.  They  should  exercise  eternal  vigilance  in  seeing 
that  such  a  tax  is  not  seriously  considered  in  their 
communities..  If  it  is,  the  deterrent  effect  which  it 
has  had  on  retail  stores  in  the  largest  city  of  the 
Country  should  be  a  potent  argument  in  bringing 
about  its  defeat. 

State  Sales  Tax  Measures 
Must  Be  Watched  Now 

Nineteen  thirty-five  is  a  state  legislative 

year. 

Right  now  43  states  are  holding  sessions  of  their 
Legislatures. 

In  almost  every  State  capital  of  the  Country 
fiscal  affairs  and  taxation  are  issues  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  Without  doubt,  most  state  legislatures  will 
be  called  upon  to  give  consideration  to  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  raising  the  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenses  of  state  government. 

Already  17  states  of  the  Union — Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
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Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington 
and  West  Virginia  have  resorted  to  some  form  of 
sales  tax  as  the  answer  to  their  fiscal  problems. 

Your  state  may  be  next,  unless  its  merchants, 
press,  and  citizens  take  steps  to  express  their  vig¬ 
orous  opposition  to  this  uneconomic  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion. 

The  arguments  against  a  state  retail  sales  tax  in 
any  form  must  be  well  known  to  our  members.  We 
have  proclaimed  them  again  and  again  to  our  mem¬ 
bership — in  one  form  or  another — during  the  past 
six  or  seven  years.  For  this  reason,  we  shall  not 
repeat  them  at  this  time  in  these  Editorial  Columns. 
Any  member  wanting  them  may  have  them  for  the 
asking. 

•  •  •  «  • 

We  are  mindful  of  the  expenses  confronting  our 
various  state  governments  at  the  present  time.  How¬ 
ever,  these  problems  should  not  be  met  through  the 
imposition  of  a  retail  sales  tax.  For  a  retail  sales 
tax  will  inevitably  slow  up  the  consumption  of  goods 
at  a  time  when  every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase 
production  and  distribution  in  the  interest  of  Nation¬ 
al  Recovery  and  as  the  only  sound  answer  to  our 
unemployment  problem. 

We  can  recommend  no  panacea  or  cure-all  for 
the  fiscal  problems  of  the  various  states.  Each  state 
requires  special  study  and  consideration  of  its  own 
affairs.  In  some  instances  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
state  and  local  governments  may  be  the  answer;  in 
others,  a  revision  of  present  tax  methods  may  be 
needed. 

But  in  no  instance  should  the  solution  be  found 
in  the  enactment  of  a  retail  sales  tax,  because  such 
a  tax  will  undermine  national  and  state  efforts  to 
effectuate  sound  business  recovery. 

An  Important  Decision 

Y  an  8-to-l  vote  of  the  full  Bench,  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  invalid  the 
Oil  Production  Control  Provision  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

This  decision,  written  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
declares  that  Congress  by  failing  to  state  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  would  prohibit  the  interstate 
shipment  of  oil,  left  the  matter  to  the  President 
without  limitation  **to  be  dealt  with  as  he  pleased'’. 

The  Court  ruled  “that  the  question  is  not  of  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  particular  statute  before 
us,  but  of  the  constitutional  processes  of  legislation 
which  are  an  essential  part  of  our  Government.” 

Therefore,  on  the  contention  that  Congress  has 
abdicated  its  law-making  function  to  the  Executive, 
the  Court  declared  Section  9-(c)  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act  to  be  invalid.  • 


This  decision,  coming  at  this  time,  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  due  to  the  influence  it  will  have 
upon  the  new  Congress,  and  because  its  contents  will 
be  carefully  noted  by  the  Judiciary  throughout  the 
Country. 

Briefly,  it  means  that  the  Congress  will  again 
have  to  give  careful  consideration  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  extent  to  which  it  can  delegate  its  legis¬ 
lative  powers  to  the  Executive  Branches  of  the  (Gov¬ 
ernment  and  their  many  bureaucratic  divisions. 

*  •  •  •  • 

We  predict  that  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  an  important  consideration  in  drafting 
new  legislation  to  succeed  the  present  Act.  Further¬ 
more,  it  will  constitute  an  important  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  precedent,  which  is  bound  to  make  its  effects 
felt  in  subsequent  Court  decisions  having  to  do  with 
controversial  issues  of  the  Recovery  Program. 

•  *  •  *  • 

It  is  indeed  worthy  of  close  study  and  observance 
by  our  Legislators,  Courts,  and  Citizens. 

New  Jersey  Abolishes  State  Codes  by 
Proclamation 

J^Y  Proclamation  of  its  Acting  (Governor,  the  State 

of  New  Jersey  has  abolished  its  State  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  and  all  codes  of  fair  competition  com¬ 
ing  within  its  scope. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  that  State  made  the  un¬ 
fortunate  mistake  of  approving  various  codes  gov¬ 
erning  intrastate  business,  whose  provisions  were 
widely  at  variance  with  those  contained  in  National 
Codes  for  corresponding  industries  and  trades. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  situation  has  been 
the  creation  of  much  confusion  and  the  imposition 
of  expensive  burdens  upon  business  enterprises, 
which  have  seriously  retarded  State  Recovery. 

Moreover,  the  administration  of  codes  author¬ 
ized  by  that  State  Act  has  proved  to  be  costly  to 
business,  and  has  resulted  in  the  levying  of  unwar¬ 
ranted  code  assessments  which  could  not  be  justified 
in  the  absence  of  definite  economic  benefits. 

The  issuance  of  the  Proclamation,  abolishing 
this  State  Act  and  its  Codes  is  based  upon  the  declar¬ 
ation  that  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  is 
now  in  complete  force  and  operation,  and  that  the 
emergency  upon  which  the  New  Jersey  State  Re¬ 
covery  Act  was  based,  no  longer  exists. 

This  action,  we  believe,  will  be  the  final  chapter 
of  a  series  of  conferences  during  the  past  year  be¬ 
tween  Federal  Authorities  and  officials  of  that  State, 
which  were  necessary  to  harmonize  differences  exist¬ 
ing  between  National  Codes  and  New  Jersey  State 
Codes. 
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A  Platform  for  Retailing 

N  recent  issues  of  The  Bulx£T1n,  we  have  reported 
on  the  activities  of  your  National  Association  in 
studying  major  national  problems  which  vitally 
affect  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  the  Coun¬ 
try. 

We  have  reported  from  time  to  time  on  the 
work  being  done  and  the  progress  made  by  our  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Federal  Taxation,  Unemployment  Re¬ 
serves,  The  Retail  Code,  Manufacturers'  Codes  Affec¬ 
ting  Retailing,  Economic  Security,  Governmental 
Competition  with  Business,  and  the  Federal  Housing. 
Program. 

Few  national  organizations  have  ever  had  more 
intelligent  and  more  conscientious  groups  working 
in  behalf  of  their  memberships  than  is  represented 
by  these  Committees  under  the  Chairmanships  of 
such  men  as  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Samuel  W.  Reybum, 
Herbert  J.  Tily,  Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Edgar  J. 
Kaufmann,  David  Ovens,  and  Saul  Cohn. 


After  weeks — and  in  fact  in  some  instances, 
months — of  work  and  study,  reports  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  these  Committees  will  be  presented  at  the 
various  sessions  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Con¬ 


vention.  At  that  time  they  will  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  or  rejection,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

It  is  hoped  that  out  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Convention  there  will  come  a  Platform  for  Retailing, 
embracing  within  its  scope  all  of  these  national  prob¬ 
lems.  For  it  is  most  fitting  that  retail  distribution, 
which  represents  one  of  the  major  business  activities 
of  the  Nation,  should  have  a  voice  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems  which  so  seriously  affect  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  our  People. 


This  Platform  must  be  a  sound  and  constructive 
one.  While  it  must  meet  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  Retailing,  it  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  problems 
of  other  divisions  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
above  all — it  must  be  in  the  Public  interest. 

The  work  of  these  various  Committees  has  not 
been  an  easy  task.  The  coordination  of  their  various 
reports  to  frame  a  Platform  for  Retailing  on  National 
Affairs  will  also  be  far  from  easy. 

But  it  is  our  hope  that  out  of  this  Convention 
will  come  such  a  Platform,  and  that  retailers  gen¬ 
erally  will  be  proud  to  support  it. 

If  this  Convention  accomplishes  nothing  more 
— then  it  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain. 
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The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention 

Conies  to  Order 


BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 

Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  a  gathering  of  forty-three 
retailers  constituted  the  first 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  At 
that  time  their  problems  were  few 
in  number  and  simple  in  character 
compared  with  the  national  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems  confront¬ 
ing  our  Craft  today. 

Each  year  during  its  existence, 
your  National  Association  has 
staged  an  Annual  Forum  for  its 
members  for  common  consideration 
and  united  action  on  major  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  retail  distribution. 

But  no  preceding  gathering  has  been 
called  upon  to  deliberate  on  more 
intricate  and  far-reaching  problems 
than  those  appearing  on  the  program 
of  our  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention. 

Federal  Taxation  and  the  Bal¬ 
ancing  of  the  Federal  Budget ;  Leg¬ 
islation  providing  for  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Reserves  and  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions;  The  Retail  Code;  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Codes  affecting  Retailers ; 

Economic  and  Social  Security ; 

Governmental  Competition  with 
Private  Business,  and  the  Federal 
Housing ,  program  are  among  the 
major  problems  facing  all  Retailing  gress  and  other  governmental  agen- 
which  deserve  careful  consideration  cies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
by  your  Association  at  this  time.  of  their  solution. 


Although  it  is  right  and  fitting 
that  National  Affairs  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  place  on  the  Convention 
program,  nevertheless  important 
operating  problems  in  the  fields  of 
Accounting  and  Control;  Merchan¬ 
dising;  Sales  Promotion;  Manage¬ 
ment;  Personnel;  Traffic;  Delivery, 
and  Credit,  have  not  been  over¬ 
looked.  Our  various  Associate 
Divisions  and  Groups,  as  in  the  past, 
will  hold  their  own  sessions  for  the 
study  and  consideration  of  tech¬ 
nical  problems  and  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  in  retail  operations  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  current  trends  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

From  this  National  Forum  it  is 
our  aim  that  there  will  emanate  pol¬ 
icies  and  standards  for  the  guidance 
of  our  Craft.  They  must  be  sound 
and  constructive  so  that  they  may 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  guide  members 
through  the  maze  of  unprecedented 
problems  which  must  be  met  during 
the  year  ahead. 

In  keeping  with  the  experiences 
of  the  past  conventions,  we  know 
that  this  gathering  will  contribute 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  Craft 
and  the  public  which  it  serves. 

Every  member  is  invited  to  attend 
its  sessions ;  to  participate  in  its  dis¬ 
cussions;  and  to  have  a  voice  in  its 
actions. 


Chanmng  E.  Sweitzer 
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Official  Program 

Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention 

January  14-15-16-17-18,  1935 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


Monday  Evening,  January  14 
GENERAL  PROGRAM 
Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  8:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  J.  E.  PRIDDAY,  President,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
York,  N.  Y,,  and  Vice-President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

• 

Musical  Selections 

NEW  YORK  CREDIT  MEN’S  ASSOCIATION  GLEE  CLUB. 

• 

Your  Association — Its  Accomplishments  and  Aims 

CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Managing  Director. 

Your  Managing  Director  will  report  on  how  your  Association 
is  meeting  the  unprecedented  problems  which  confront  the 
Craft  today,  and  its  objectives  for  the  year  ahead. 

• 

Appointment  of  Convention  Committees 

Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

• 

Address:  (Government  and  Business  in  1935 

FRANK  C.  WALKER. 

No  era  in  the  history  of  the  Country  has  required  a  closer 
relationship  and  a  higher  degree  of  cooperation  between  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  than  that  through  which  we  are  now 
passing.  The  social  and  economic  problems  confronting  us 
in  1935  are  of  such  character  and  magnitude  that  they  cannot 
be  solved  by  legislative  enactment  alone.  The  Government 
Program  to  restore  National  Recovery  needs  the  support  of 
business,  and  business  must  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
that  Program  if  it  is  to  lend  it^  fullest  cooperation. 

Frank  C.  Walker  is  eminently  qualified  to  discuss  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Business  and  Government  in  1935.  As  First 
Chairman  of  the  National  Emergency  Council,  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  he  played  an  important  part  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  various  functions  of  the  Recovery  Program.  His  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  Administration  gives  him  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  involved  in  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  Government  and  Business  in  restoring  sound  National  Re¬ 
covery. 

• 

Keynote  Address:  The  Consumer,  the  (Government, 

the  Retailer 

President  DAVID  OVENS. 

President  Ovens  will  deliver  the  Keynote  Address  of  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention.  As  President  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  North  Carolina  Retail 
Merchants*  Association,  and  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Merchants’ 


Association,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority,  Inc.,  he  has  been  close  to  the  problems — -both  local 
and  national — affecting  retail  distribution  during  the  past  year. 
In  keeping  with  the  Theme  of  this  Convention,  he  will  point 
out  the  mutual  resposibilities  and  relationships  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  Consumer,  the  Government  and  the  Retailer  daring 
this  important  era  of  National  Recovery. 

• 

Federal  Taxation  and  the  Public  Debt 

CARLOS  B.  CLARK,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Chairman,  N.R.D,G.A.  Federal  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee. 

National  problems  confronting  Retailing  in  1935  will  occupy 
a  major  part  of  tbe  Program  of  this  Convention.  The  first 
of  these  problems  to  be  considered  is  tbat  of  Federal  Taxation 
and  the  Public  Debt.  Carlos  B.  Clark,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Taxation  Committee  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  will  report 
for  that  Committee  at  this  Session. 

• 

General  Discussion 


Tuesday  Morning,  January  15 
GENERAL  SESSION 
Small  Ballroom 

OPEN  FORUM  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
SMALLER  VOLUME  STORE 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  JOHN  C.  WATSON,  President,  John  G.  Myers  Co., 
Albany,  New  York,  and  President,  New  York  State  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants. 

• 

Coordinating  Non-Selling  Functions  for  Economy  of 
Operation 

C.  A.  ALLANSON,  Controller,  Rothschild  Brothers,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

The  smaller  store  in  the  smaller  city  has  found  the  closer 
coordination  of  activities  a  means  of  keeping  distribution  costs 
down.  This  has  been  particularly  true  with  respect  to  non¬ 
selling  activities.  The  speaker  will  discuss  what  his  store  has 
accomplished. 

• 

Improving  Our  Promotional  Job 

BENJAMIN  F.  SISSON,  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  Sisson 
Brothers  Welden  Company,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Probable  effects  of  national  affairs  on  promotional  program 
— need  for  simplified  sales  planning — extent  to  which  use  of 
various  media  is  practical — improving  internal  promotions — 
need  for  greater  appreciation  of  the  promotional  opportunities 
in  the  smaller  volumt  store. 
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Merchandise  Problems  of  the  Smaller  Store 

A.  H.  McAllister,  General  Merchandise  Manager,  H.  M. 
Voorhees  &  Bros^  Trenton,  N.  J. 

A  sound  merchandising  program  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  smaller  volume  store  if  profitable  operation  is  to  be 
achieved.  Knowing  intimately  the  problems  of  both  large 
and  small  stores,  Mr.  McAllister  has  a  message  of  unusual 
value  to  smaller  volume  stores  which  will  assist  them  in 
solving  many  of  their  merchandising  problems. 

• 

The  Retail  Code  and  the  Smaller  Store 

WILLIAM  H.  HAGER,  President,  Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  it  is  important  for  the 
smaller  merchant  to  take  stock  of  the  present  and  future  effects 
of  the  Retail  Code  on  his  business.  Mr.  Hager  who  is  one  of 
the  Association’s  representatives  on  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority,  as  well  as  a  smaller  store  merchant  himself,  is  able 
to  discuss  Code  problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  the 
merchant  and  the  Administration. 

• 

Employee  Relations  in  the  Smaller  Store 

BENNET  A.  MEYERS,  Meyers-Arnold  Company,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

Group  insurance  for  employees  is  one  phase  of  employee 
relations  which  is  receiving  increasing  interest  and  attention 
of  stores  generally.  Since  the  Meyers-Arnold  Company  for  a 
number  of  years  has  promoted  group  insurance  for  its  employ¬ 
ees,  Mr.  Meyers  will  have  an  especially  constructive  message 
on  this  social  problem,  as  well  as  on  many  other  activities 
which  promote  closer  and  mutually  profitable  relationships 
between  employers  and  employees  in  smaller  stores. 

• 

The  Smaller  Volume  Store  in  the  New  National 
Picture 

President  DAVID  OVENS. 

• 

General  Discussion 


Tuesday  Morning,  January  15 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Tearoom  (Lobby  Floor) 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  J.  E.  CARROLL,  General  Delivery  Superintendent, 
R.  H.  Ma(^  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y,.  and  Chairman, 
Retail  Delivery  Association. 

• 

Effective  and  Practical  Methods  of  Adjusting  and 
Reducing  Operating  Expense 

MORRIS  LANDAU,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association, 
N.R.D.G.A. 

An  analysis  of  a  survey  describing  tried  and  proven  ways  and 
means  for  the  reduction  of  operating  expenses  suggested  by 
our  membership. 

• 

How  to  Determine  the  Right  Package  Load 

BISHOP  BROWN,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Package  loads  are  frequently  based  on  past  experience  without 
regard  to  changing  conditions.  This  discussion  graphically 
illustrated,  will  attempt  to  show  how  to  use  the  factors  which 
should  be  considered  in  determining  a  standard  performance 
of  a  package  truck. 

• 

The  Trend  of  Improvement  in  Delivery  Equipment 

J.  A.  McDermott,  Delivery  Superintendent,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  CLINTON  BRETTELL,  Superintendent  of 
Garages,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 


E.  L.  BARNEIS,  Maintenance  Superintendent,  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Other  speakers  to  be  announced. 

A  symposium  presenting  the  views,  requirements  and  factors 
considered  in  the  purchase  of  new  and  replacement  equip¬ 
ment. 

• 

Open  Forum 

Led  by  Chairman,  J.  E.  CARROLL. 

Devoted  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  transition  and  present 
procedures  in  delivery  activities  with  particular,  emphasis  on 
training,  accident  prevention,  supervision,  welfare,  etc. 


Tuesday  Morning,  January  15 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Training  Adapted  to  the  Times 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  MRS.  LUCINDA  W.  PRINCK  Director  of  Prince 
School  of  Store  Service  Education  and  Director  of  Education, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

• 

Supplementary  System  Training:  A  Movie  on  Right 
and  Wrong  Address-Taking 

FLORENCE  LUMAN,  Director  of  Training,  Stern  Brothers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  presentation  of  a  film  prepared  in  the  store  for  its  own 
use.  The  method  of  handling  this  form  of  instruction  will  be 
demonstrated. 

• 

Voluntary  Training  Classes:  The  Demand,  How  It  Is 
Met,  and  the  Results 

LAURA  V.  HARTER,  Director  of  Training,  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Store  workers  are  eager  for  “background”  courses  that  will 
help  them  to  advance.  The  speaker  will  discuss  the  type  of 
courses  offered  by  one  store  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
developed. 

• 

Training  of  Buyers:  The  Weekly  Buyers’  Meeting  as 
a  Training  Session 

OLIVE  A.  SMITH,  Assistant  to  the  President,  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Demonstration  of  a  method  that  has  proved  effective  in  showing 
buyers  how  to  improve  selling  in  their  own  departments. 


Tuesday  Noon,  January  15 

GENERAL  LUNCHEON  SESSION 
ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  RESERVES 

Sponsored  hy  Store  Management  Group,  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  Personnel  Group 

Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  12:00  Noon 

Chairman,  FRANK  H.  NEELY,  General  Manager,  Rich’s,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Vice-President,  N.R.D.G.A. 

At  the  request  of  the  Administration,  Congress  will  he  called 
upon  to  give  careful  consideration  to  legislation  providing 
for  Unemployment  Reserves.  For  this  reason,  this  subject  it 
commanding  wide-spread  attention  by  all  divisions  of  business. 
Few  men  are  better  qualified  to  speak  on  Unemployment  Re¬ 
serves  than  is  Dr.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Professor  of  Economics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Douglas  is  an  authority  on 
Social  Insurance  Legislation  and  is  an  oflBcial  adviser  to  the 
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Committee  on  Social  and  Economic  Security  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Samuel  W.  Reybum,  as  Chairman  of  the  Retail  Merchants’ 
Committee  for  the  Stndy  of  Proposed  Social  and  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Legislation,  and  of  the  NJI.D.G.A.  Committee  on  Un¬ 
employment  Reserves,  has  conducted  a  nation-wide  survey  on 
this  problem  in  order  to  determine  the  needs  and  require- 
mets  of  Retailing  in  such  a  program.  Mr.  Reybum  will  report 
on  the  work  of  his  Committee  on  the  basis  of  facts  collected 
from  retailers  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Hugo  Knechenmeister  of  Milwaukee,  wiU  tell  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  merchants  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin — -the  only  State 
which  has  Unemployment  Reserves  Legislation  at  the  present 
time. 

Jay  Iglaner  of  Cleveland  and  William  H.  Bixby  of  Boston 
will  discuss  studies  which  are  now  being  conducted  in  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  respectively,  and  how  the 
merchants  of  these  States  are  planning  to  meet  the  problem. 
Legislation  providing  for  Unemployment  Reserves  will  in  all 
probability  be  one  of  the  major  considerations  during  the  year 
1935.  If  enacted,  it  will  affect  every  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Accordingly,  members  should  take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  problem  and  its 
probable  effects  upon  their  business. 

• 

The  Government  and  Unemployment  Reserves 

DR.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS,  Professor  of  Economics,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  official  adviser  to  the  Committee  on  Social 
and  Economic  Secnrity  appointed  by  the  President. 

• 

Presentation  of  Findings  on  Unemployment 
Reserves 

SAMUEL  W.  REYBURN,  President,  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corporation,  New  York,  and  Chairman,  Retail  Merchants’  Com¬ 
mittee  and  N.R.D.G.A.  Committee  on  Unemployment  Reserves. 

Results  of  State  Experience  and  Study: 

WUconsin 

HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER,  Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Chairman,  Controllers’  Congress. 

Ohio 

JAY  IGLAUER,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  The  Halle 
Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Massachusetts 

WILLIAM  H.  BIXBY,  Persontiel  Director,  William  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Retail  Committee 
cooperating  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee. 

# 

General  Discussion 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  15 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCE  SESSION 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  The  Electrical  Industry  Looks  to  the  De¬ 
partment  Stores  as  the  Logical  Outlet.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  Store’s  Answer 

CaU  to  Order  3:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  HERSCHEL  LUTEIS,  Divisional  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Chair¬ 
man,  Merchandising  Division  Committee  on  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances. 

• 

Are  Stores  Changing  Their  Attitude  Toward 
Appliances? 

WRIGHT  GRIFFIN,  Manager,  Metropolitan  Department 
Stores  Division,  Rex  Cole,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

A  widely  known  distributor  will  speak  on  future  department 
store  operations  in  appliances,  versus  present  factory  branch 
direct  sales  operations. 


The  Winter  Selling  Plan 

CHARLES  M.  ARMSTRONG,  Manager,  Redisco,  Kelvinator 
Corp;  C.  A.  AMEIS,  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corporation; 
WILLIAM  CRAWFORD,  Commercial  Credit  Company  (Gen¬ 
eral  Electric). 

Representatives  of  nationally  known  financing  companies  will 
discuss  aspects  of  the  winter  finance  selling  plan  for  refrigera¬ 
tors,  and  the  question  of  selling  with  no  down  payments  and 
very  light  installments. 

The  Store’s  Viewpoint: 

KENNETH  C.  RICHMOND,  Vice-President  and  Controller, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

EDGAR  I.  AMTHOR,  Director  of  Accounts,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Open  Discussion 

The  Chairman  will  present  the  results  of  a  recent  questionnaire 
on  electrical  appliance  selling  in  stores.  This  will  be  followed 
by  detailed  discussion  of  specialty  appliance  merchandising 
in  general. 
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Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  15 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  - 
READY-TO-WEAR  AND  ACCESSORIES 
SESSION 

Small  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  3:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  NEAL  D.  MOOERS,  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 

• 

Profitable  Merchandising  of  Ready-to-Wear 
Departments 

PAUL  J.  LUNDGREN,  Managing  Director,  Cavendish  Trading 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  Leader,  CLARENCE  G.  SHEFFIELD,  Divisional 
Merchandise  Manager,  B.  Altman  &  Copmany,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Merchandising  Division  Committee  on 
Ready-to-Wear. 

What  ought  we  be  doing  about  1935  ready-to-wear  business? 
What  types  of  merchandise  are  offering  the  best  volume  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Spring?  How  should  the  buyer  be  planning  his 
purchases?  What  should  the  merchandise  manager  be  thinking 
about  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  in  his  store? 
What  is  the  store  management  doing  to  encourage  aggressive 
merchandising  of  ready-to-wear?  Is  the  store  becoming  too 
much  electrical  goods  minded  to  its  own  disadvantage?  These 
problems  will  be  discussed  by  one  of  our  ablest  merchandising 
executives. 

o 

Profitable  Merchandising  of  Accessories  and  Small 
Wares 

MOREY  SOSTRIN,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Freder¬ 
ick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  Leader,  VICTOR  D.  ZIMINSKY,  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  Chairman,  Merchandising  Division  Committee  on  Acces¬ 
sories  and  Small  Wares. 

An  outstanding  main-floor  merchandiser  will  tell  ns  how  he 
does  it.  After  his  talk,  Mr.  Ziminsky  will  lead  the  informal 
discussion  from  the  door  on  the  special  problems  of  mer¬ 
chandising  accessories  and  small  wares. 

• 

Color  Coordination  in  Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessories 

VACTOR  T.  CHAMBERS,  Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York  City,  Chairman,  Color  Coordination  Commit¬ 
tee,  Merchandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 

Mr.  Chambers  will  make  his  annual  report  as  Chairman  of 
the  Color  Coordination  Committee.  The  work  of  this  com- 
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mittee  in  selecting  fabric  shades  that  will  produce  volanie 
business  in  ready-to-wear  and  accessories  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  outstanding. 


Tuesday  Evening,  January  15 

GENERAL  SESSION  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
RECOVERY  ADMINISTRATION 

Sponsored  by  the  Sales  Promotion,  Store  Management 
and  Merchandising  Divisions 

Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  8:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  DAVID  OVENS,  President,  N.R.D.GA. 

The  Program  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  in  its 
application  to  Retailing  may  be  divided  into  two  phases: — 
first,  the  Retail  Code;  secondly.  Manufacturers’  Codes  affecting 
retail  distribution. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  as  Chairman  of  the  Retail  Code  Committee 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  will  report  for  his  Committee  on  changes 
and  amendments  to  the  Retail  Code  which  are  necessary  in 
the  light  of  present  conditions. 

Walter  N.  Rothschild,  as  Chairman  of  The  Retailers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Committee  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  will  speak  on  necessary 
changes  in  N.R.A.  policies  and  in  provisions  of  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Codes  which  are  unduly  restricting  the  distribution  of 
goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  Program  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  has 
emphasized  again  the  need  for  better  trade  relations  between 
manufacturers  and  distributors.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Trade  Relations  Committee  of  the  N.R.D.C.A.,  will 
point  out  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  both  buyet  and  seller 
from  the  observance  of  a  sound,  practical  trade  relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  representative  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  will 
speak  on  the  Future  of  the  N.R.A. — a  problem  which  at  this 
time  is  interesting  all  business. 

• 

Musical  Selections 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chorus. 

• 

Present  and  Future  Problems  of  the  Retail  Code 

DR.  HERBERT  J.  TILY,  President,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Chairman,  Retail  Code  Committee, 
N.R.D.G.A. 

• 

Manufacturers’  Codes  and  Their  Eifect  on  Retail 
Distribution 

WALTER  N.  ROTHSCHILD,  Vice-President,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Retailers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Committee,  N.R.D.G.A. 

• 

The  Need  for  Better  Trade  Relations 

IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Secretary,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Chairman,  Committee  on  Trade 
Relations,  N.R.D.G.A. 

General  discussion  led  by  IRVING  C.  FOX,  Washington 
Representative  of  N.R.D.G.A.  on  Manufacturers’  Codes; 
WM.  H.  HAGER,  President,  Pennsylvania  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  and  Member,  National  Retail  Code  Authority, 
Inc.;  LEW  HAHN,  former  President,  NJt.D.GA.;  and  present 
member.  National  Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  NJt-A.; 
HARRY  C.  CARR,  Acting  Division  Administrator,  National 
Recovery  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.;  J.  W.  MILLI- 
KEN,  J.  W-  Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.;  RAROLD 
R.  YOUNG,  Washington  Representative  of  N.R.D.G.A,  on  Re¬ 
tail  Code  and  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority,  Inc.;  A.  L.  KILLIAN,  The  KiUian  Company, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa ;  HARRY  W.  SCHACTER,  Kaufman  Straus 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky.:  RONALD  P.  BACH,  W.  L.  Good- 


now  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.;  JOHN  H.  DUNKIN,  Dnnkin  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  16 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Small  Ballroom 

Annual  Clinic  on  Sales  Promotion  Problems 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  invites  leaders  in  the  field  to 
discuss  experiences  of  the  year  just  past  in  the  hope  that  stores, 
both  large  and  smaU,  will  obtain  practical  information  which 
should  prove  of  value  in  setting  up  plans  for  1935. 

Presiding  Officer,  PAUL  E.  MURPHY,  Advertising  Manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Why  We  Set  Up  A  Promotional  Plan — and  Then 
Buy  to  It 

R.  G.  PARKER,  Assistant  Sales  Director  and  Advertising 
Manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Technical  information  on  buying  to  a  promotional  plan.  How 
it  is  done.  What  results  obtained.  Mr.  Parker  will  relate  his 
experiences  and  endeavor  to  show  how  any  retail  store  may 
adapt  this  principle  with  substantial  success  as  a  new  method 
of  increasing  promotional  effectiveness. 

• 

la  the  Consumer  Survey  a  Practical  Aid  in  Sales 
Promotion  Work? 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Publicity  Director,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  few  stores  which  has  utilized  information  from 
consumer  surveys  as  a  basis  for  a  publicity  campaign.  An 
explanation  of  Uie  methods  used  and  results  obtained. 

Eliminating  Dead  Wood  from  the  Sales  Promotion 
Plan 

ANDREW  CONNOLLY,  Publicity  Director,  Joseph  Home 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NRA  has  greatly  increased  payroll  costs.  Though  sales  have 
increased,  profits  are  still  an  unknown  factor  in  many  stores. 
As  a  result,  retailers  find  it  vitally  essential  to  appraise  the 
soundness  of  every  expense  budget.  What  economies  can  be 
made  by  the  publicity  division  to  contribute  to  profitable 
operation? 

c 

Are  New  Trends  in  National  Affairs  Changing  the 
Nation’s  Buying  Hahits? 

I.  A.  HIRSCHMANN,  Publicity  Director,  Lord  and  Taylor, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Probable  effects  of  national  affairs,  relief,  N.R.A.,  taxation, 
housing,  etc. — on  the  promotional  policies  of  stores.  In  what 
manner  may  publicity  men  take  a  more  active  interest  in 
affairs,  “outside  the  store”?  How  may  these  activities  benefit 
the  consumer  and  the  retailer? 

• 

The  New  Importance  of  Store  Selling  Publicity 

H.  F.  TWOMEY,  H.  F.  Twomey  Company,  Boston,  and  Past 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Much  has  been  discussed  about  showmanship  in  business,  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising,  and  feature  promotions — but  few  pub¬ 
licity  executives  have  approached  the  problem  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  store  selling  publicity.  A  convention  program  today 
would  be  incomplete  without  an  appraisal  of  the  subject. 
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Laboratory  Tests  Establish  Quality  and  Definitely 
Increase  Sales 

IRWIN  WOLF,  Secretary,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc^ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Another  comparatively  new  method  of  increasing  promotional 
effectiveness.  Increasing  the  average  sale  and  selling  better 
quality  are  subjects  which  have  been  revived  due  to  a  more 
liberal  spending  mood.  How  should  stores  dramatize  better 
merchandise’ 

• 

General  Discussion 


Wednesday  Morning,  January  16 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Library 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  FRANK  SEELY,  Assistant  Service  Manager,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

• 

Recent  Developments  and  the  Future  of  Prepacking 

CARL  WOOD,  Assistant  to  Managing  Director,  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  New  York. 

A  further  intelligent  enlightenment  on  this  most  important 
subject.  How  receptive  are  manufacturers  and  to  what  extent 
are  stores  promoting  this  type  of  packing?  How  should  this 
packing  cost  be  charged  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  store, 
and  how  should  the  store  allocate  the  charge? 

• 

Packing  Methods  Versus  Delivery  Production 

J.  A.  SLOCUM,  Assistant  General  Delivery  Superintendent, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

To  what  extent  has  the  cost  of  operation,  efficiency,  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  been  affected  in  the  delivery  operation  from 
changing  packing  methods.  ^ 

• 

Charging  of  Wrapping  and  Packing  Material  Expense 

H.  P.  TEPPERMAN,  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  Kresge 
Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Elxchange  of  experience  on  the  problem  of  accurately  charging 
the  wrapping  and  packing  material  expense  to  the  individual 
department. 

Open  Forum 

To  allow  those  in  attendance  to  bring  up  their  own  particular 
delivery  problems  for  discussion. 


Wednesday  Morning,  January  16 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
‘  Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Employment  Problems  of  a  Changing  Era 
Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  BESS  BLOODWORTH,  Vice-President,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group. 

• 

Contijigents :  Distribution,  Schedules  and  Pay-Off 

GENEVIEVE  GORDON,  Personnel  Director,  Frederick  Loeser 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WALTER  deBANKE,  Employment  Manager,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Two  methods  of  treating  an  everyday  problem  that  is  common 
to  all  stores. 


Building  Employee  Goodwill 

The  Lunch  Room 

VIRGINIA  THATCHER,  Employment  Manager,  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Exits  and  Entrances 

BETSY  CAMPBELL,  Director  of  Training,  The  Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Employees’  Purchases  and  Charge  Accounts 

CATHERINE  GREER,  Employment  Manager,  Bloomingdale’s, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Five-minute  talks  on  the  fostering  of  employee  satisfaction 
in  relation  to  the  above  services  and  regulations. 

Dismissals:  Handling  Dismissals  Constructively 

KATE  LEWIS,  Employment  Manager,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  major  problem  in  personnel  management  discussed  by  an 
employment  manager  who  is  also  a  psychologist. 


Wednesday  Morning,  January  16 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  SESSION 

Conference  Room  2 

Theme:  Fitting  the  Specialty  Operation  into  the 
Department  Store  —  the  First  Problem  Is  to  G^t 
Together 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  HERSCHEL  LUTES,  Divisional  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Chair¬ 
man,  Merchandising  Division  Committee  on  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances. 


Making  the  Sales  Force  Effective 

L.  R.  BOULWARE,  Sales  Manager,  E^sy  Washing  Machine 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  sales  executive  of  a  prominent  manufacturer  will  talk 
of  his  experience  in  building  up  the  efficiency  of  the  sales  force 
through  training,  supervision,  demonstrations,  leads,  follow¬ 
ups,  closing,  remuneration,  and  other  helps  available  to  the 
retailer  of  electrical  goods. 

• 

Outside  Selling  by  Department  Stores 

JAMES  PARKER,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI. 

The  merchandise  manager  for  electrical  appliances  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  department  store  will  discuss  whether  or  not  outside 
selling,  home  demonstrations  and  direct  canvassing  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  department  stores — the  problems  they  present  and 
how  stores  can  handle  them. 

• 

Putting  Teeth  in  Promotions 

JOHN  B.  BANNIGAN,  Quackenbnsh  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Homan  interest  displays,  sales  contests  and  prizes,  aggressive 
publicity,  showmanship,  etc.,  will  be  the  topic  of  an  out¬ 
standing  retail  executive  who  has  himself  done  the  job. 
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How  Can  Department  Stores  Dominate  the  Electrical 
Merchandising  Picture? 

JULIEN  ELFENBEIN,  Editor,  “House  Furnishings  Review”, 
New  York  City. 

A  trade  paper  editor  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  constructive 
thinking  on  the  department  store’s  opportunities. 

Open  Discussion 

Wednesday  Noon,  January  16 

GENERAL  LUNCHEON  SESSION 
FEDERAL  RELIEF  AND  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  12:00  Noon 

Chairman,  DAVID  OVENS,  Vice-President  and  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  President, 
N.R.D.G.A. 

With  approximately  twenty  million  of  our  people  depending 
upon  relief  aid  during  the  current  winter,  our  national  and 
state  relief  programs  are  among  the  most  important  economic 
and  social  problems  confronting  business  at  this  time.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  their  sound  solution  to  retailers,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  appointed  a  Committee, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Edgar  J.  Kanfmann,  to  study  this 
problem  and  to  present  recommendations  which  will  be  fair 
to  those  on  relief  rolls  and  at  the  same  time  be  economically 
sound.  At  this  Session  Mr.  Kanfmann  will  report  for  his  Coin* 
mittee.  A  representative  of  the  Federal  Relief  Administration 
will  also  talk  on  the  Government’s  program — its  methods  and 
aims. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  movements  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  stimulate  production,  distribution  and  the  re-em¬ 
ployment  of  labor,  is  the  program  of  the  National  Housing 
Administration.  Its  success  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of 
bankers,  manufacturers  and  retailers  alike.  Not  only  does  it 
challenge  the  interest  of  the  producers  of  heavy  goods  and 
our  building  trades,  but  to  a  like  degree  does  it  vitally  con¬ 
cern  producers  and  distributors  of  consumer  goods.  Saul 
Cohn,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  your  Association  on 
the  National  Housing  Program,  has  given  considerable  study 
to  the  potentialities  of  this  Program  in  the  field  of  Retailing 
and  what  the  retailer  must  do  to  cooperate.  Mr.  Cohn  will 
report  on  the  work  of  his  Committee  at  this  Session.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Relief  Administration,  a  representative 
of  the  National  Housing  Administration  will  present  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  point  of  view. 

• 

The  National  Relief  Problem 

JACOB  BAKER,  Assistant  Administrator,  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Twenty  Million — Dependents  or  Consumers? 

EDGAR  J.  KAUFMANN,  President,  Kanfmann  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Federal  Relief  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

• 

The  National  Housing  Program 

WARD  M.  CAN  AD  AY,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Influence  of  a  Nation-Wide  Housing  Program 
upon  Retail  Interests 

SAUL  COHN,  Executive  Vice-President,  City  Stores  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Housing  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  16 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Conference  Room  No.  2 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  W.  C.  McDERMOTT,  Traffic  Manager,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Chairman,  Traffic  Group, 
N.R.D.G.A. 

Training  of  Receiving  Department  Employees 

PRIOR  PRAY,  Receiving  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

• 

Coordinated  Transportation  Service  and  Retail 
Distribution 

J.  M.  FITZGERALD,  Vice-Chairman,  Eastern  Presidents’  Con¬ 
ference. 

Discussion. 

The  Future  of  Highway  Transportation 

JOHN  W.  GHENT,  General  Traffic  Manager,  Consolidated 
Motor  Lines,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Discussion. 

• 

The  Traffic  Manager — His  Several  Contributions  to 
Store  Profit 

JOHN  GUERNSEY,  Editor,  Retail  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Discussion. 

• 

Accident  Prevention 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  16 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR,  PIECE  GOODS, 
LINENS  AND  DOMESTICS,  AND  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  SESSION 

Small  Ballroom 

CaU  to  Order  3:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  NEAL  D.  MOOERS,  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  NJt.D.GA. 

Profitable  Merchandising  of  Home  Furnishings 
Departments 

CHANDLER  CUDLIPP,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  Leader,  JAMEIS  GOOLD,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Stem  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  Committee  on  Home  Furnishings. 

What  are  the  factors  in  the  merchandising  of  home  furnishings 
and  what  are  the  special  problems  of  these  departments? 
After  Mr.  Cudlipp’s  talk,  Mr.  Goold  will  lead  the  informal 
discussion  on  matters  affecting  this  division  of  the  store. 

• 

Promoting  Silks  for  Prestige  and  Profits 

R.  D.  JENKINS,  Vice-President,  International  Silk  Guild. 

Stores  are  always  interested  in  promoting  silks  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  more  prestige  to  the  store.  One  of  the  leading 
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authorities  in  the  country  has  some  helpful  suggestions  to 
make  as  to  how  stores  can  huild  volume  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  profits  and  prestige. 

• 

Problems  of  Merchandising  Piece  Goods 

JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  B.  Alt¬ 
man  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  Leader,  FRANK  D.  LEVI,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Merchandising  Division  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Piece  Goods,  Linens  and  Domestics. 

One  problem  is  to  make  money  and  another  is  to  get  volume. 
Mr.  Runkle’s  clear  vision  and  admirable  record  qualify  him 
particularly  well  to  speak  on  merchandising  problems.  After 
his  talk,  Mr.  Levi  will  lead  the  informal  discussion  on  piece 
goods,  linens  and  domestics. 

• 

Profitable  Merchandising  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 

R.  H.  EDWARDS,  Jr.,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion  leader,  A.  M.  BERG,  Vice-President  and  Divisional 
Merchandise  Manager,  Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Merchandising  Division  Committee  on 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear. 

Mr.  Edward’s  “return  engagement”  gives  ns  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  his  splendid  views  on  the  problems  confronting 
men’s  wear  merchandisers  in  the  months  ahead.  Mr.  Berg 
will  lead  the  informal  discussion  after  bis  talk. 


Wednesday  Evening,  January  16 
GENERAL  SESSION— MAKING  A  PROFIT 

Sponsored  by  the  Merchandising  Division 
with  the  cooperation  of 
The  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  8:00  P.M. 

Each  division  of  the  store  has  its  own  special  merchandising 
problems,  but  the  factors  that  make  for  successful  operation 
in  one  department  frequently  exist  in  others,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  division  may  often  be  applied  to  the  problems 
of-  another.^  Leading  executives  will  discuss  important  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  profitable  merchandising  operations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  their  solution. 

Chairman,  NEAL  D.  MOOER&  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A.  - 

Associate  Chairman,  PAUL  E.  MURPHY,  Publicity  Director, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman, 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 

• 

Musical  Selections 

GONDOLIERS’  QUARTET,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.- 

Making  a  Profit  through  Modemiation  of  Equipment 
and  Organization 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  President,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Hutzler  will  treat  the  subject  of  “Making  a  Profit”  from 
the  management  angle  and  will  discuss  the  influence  of  modem 
organization  and  equipment  on  profitable  operation. 

Making  a  Profit  in  the  Smaller  Store 

THOMAS  PITKETHLY,  Secretary,  Smith-Bridgeman  &  Co., 
Flint.  Mich.,  and  former  President,  Michigan  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

Those  phases  of  operating  procedure  which  are  major  factors 
in  profitable  operation  will  be  discussed  from  the  angle  of  the 
smaller-volnme  store,  by  a  successful  merchant  in  the  smaller 
store  field. 


Sales  Promotion  for  Profit 

AMOS  PARRISH,  Amos  Parrish  Co.,  New  York. 

• 

Essentials  to  Profit  and  Profit  Essential  to  Business 

DR.  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM,  Professor  of  Marketing,  Columbia 
University,  President,  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association, 
Vice-Chairman,  National  Retail  Code  Authority. 

Dr.  Nystrom  is  so  well  known  as  a  sound  and  forward  looking 
authority  on  practical  retailing  problems  that  his  views  will 
be  enthusiastically  welcomed  at  this  time  when  the  subject  of 
profits  is  being  so  seriously  discussed  not  only  by  business 
generally  but  also  by  our  Federal  Government. 

• 

Discuseion 


Thursday  Morning,  January  17 
JOINT  SESSION  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
AND  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
Small  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER,  Controller,  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  and  Chairman  of  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  EDGAR  1.  AMTHOR,  Director  of  Accounts,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Chairman  of  Credit 
Management  Division. 

• 

1.  — Financing  Installment  Sales 

S.  D.  MADDOCK,  Vice-President,  Industrial  Division,  Com¬ 
mercial  Investment  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

The  financial  aspects  of  installment  selling  will  be  discussed, 
bringing  up  the  manner  in  which  stores  may  utilize  the 
services  of  finance  companies.  This  involves  questions  of  store 
policy  with  regard  to  extending  the  field  of  installment  selling 
to  lines  not  now  ordinarily  sold  in  department  stores,^  the 
store’s  financial  ability  to  handle  extra  installment  business 
and  the  availability  of  ordinary  bank  credit. 

Discussion  to  follow. 

• 

2.  — Extension  of  the  Field  of  Installment  Selling 

KENNETH  C.  RICHMOND,  Vice-President  and  Controller, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  speaker  will  present  the  problems  connected  with  install¬ 
ment  selling  in  various  fields,  such  as  jewelry,  women’s  ap- 
pareL  men’s  wear  and  certain  home  furnishing  items,  from 
the  points  of  view  of  extending  the  store’s  service  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  effect  on  industrial  production  in  heavy  goods  in¬ 
dustries,  and  the  credit  safeguards  which  stores  must  employ. 
Discussion  to  follow. 

• 

3.  — The  Problem  of  Delinquent  Consumer  Debt 

ROLF  NUGENT,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Remedial 
Loans,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York. 

The  part  which  the  vast  amount  of  delinquent  consumer  debt 
has  played  in  the  slowing  up  of  the  progress  of  recovery  will 
be  explained,  with  particular  reference  to  phases  affecting 
the  department  and  specialty  store.  Methods  of  approach  to¬ 
ward  solving  the  problem  of  restoring  purchasing  power  to 
delinquent  debtors  and  thawing  out  retailers’  frozen  accounts 
receivable  will  be  discussed. 


Thursday  Morning,  January  17 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Southeast  Ballroom 
Continuation  of 

Annual  Clinic  on  Sales  Promotion  Problems 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  W.  T.  WHITE,  Publicity  Director,  Franklin  Simon 
&  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Year’s  Development  in  Advertising  Technique 

H.  C.  BARTLETT,  Publicity  Director,  Stem  Brothers,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

What  new  developments  during  the  year  have  occurred  in 
copy,  layout  and  artwork?  A  technical  subject  of  vast  interest 
to  all  sizes  of  stores  presented  by  a  publicity  executive  who 
has  studied  the  subject  and  put  into  effect  the  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  findings. 

• 

How  One  Newspaper  Helps  Its  Advertisers 

WILLIAM  E.  ROBINSON,  Advertising  Director,  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  description  of  newspaper  services  which  over  long  experience 
have  proved  indispensable  to  local  advertisers  .  .  .  chiefly  the 
shopping  service  which  this  newspaper  offers. 

Schuster’s  Sales  Promotion  Set-Up 

RAY  F.  KIEFT,  Publicity  Director,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Three  stores  in  one  city — and  the  methods  used  centrally  to 
promote  them.  Interesting  sidelights  on  organization  sales 
planning,  and  coordination  of  selling  activities. 

Things  You  Never  Knew  Till  Now — About  What  the 

Consumer  Thinks  of  You 

ESTHEIR  PODESTER,  New  York  American. 

Through  sampling  process,  consumer  reactions  to  various  store 
services,  to  city  affairs  such  as  the  New  York  sales  tax;  to 
promotional  ideas  and  merchandising  policies,  etc. — help  to 
guide  the  retailer. 

• 

Merchandising — What  We  Must  Know  About  It  to 
Plan  Productive  Advertising 

S.  A.  WEISSENBURGEIR,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  The  Halle 
Brothers  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  certain  stores,  there  exists  a  trend  toward  increased  respon¬ 
sibility  in  sales  promotion.  This  trend  will  expand  only  in 
relation  to  the  ability  of  the  advertising  executive  to  carry 
added  responsibilities.  It  is  essential  for  him  to  appreciate  and 
help  solve  problems  of  merchandising. 

• 

The  Radio  as  a  Publicity  Medium  for  Retailers 

FRANK  W.  SPAETH,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

The  division  plans  to  issue  a  radio  broadcasting  manual.  One 
section  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  unedited  comments  from 
retailers  who  have  used  the  radio  consistently  over  several 
years.  What  views  do  they  hold’  What  programs  are  most 
popular?  What  other  factors  are  important  to  the  prospective 
broadcaster? 

Demonstration  of  a  Department  Store  Radio 
Broadcast — presented  by 

NORMAN  KAL,  Radio  -  Counsellor,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

A  dramatized  skit  of  a  radio  program  as  actually  broadcast — 
presented  by  The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.  Char¬ 
acterization .  provided  through  the  courtesy  of  The  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

General  Discussion 


Thursday  Morning,  January  17 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  RUTH  FAGUNDUS,  Personnel  Director,  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Customer’s  Idea  of  Good  Store  Service 
ALICE  HUGHES,  New  York  American. 

The  views  of  this  discerning  shopper  and  feature-writer,  who 
is  known  throughout  the  country  for  her  comment  on  stores 
and  merchandise,  will  throw  new  light  on  a  subject  of  per¬ 
petual  interest. 

• 

Round  Table  Groups  for  Informal  Discussion  on: 
Employment  Problems 

Leader,  BESS  BLOODWORTH,  Vice-President,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Training  Problems 

Leader,  ISABELLA  BRANDOW,  Director  of  Training,  Lord 
&  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

e 

The  Employment  Group  will  meet  in  the  Library — Mezzanine 
Floor. 

The  Training  Group  will  meet  in  the  Southeast  Ballroom 
Foyer. 

Thursday  Luncheon  Meeting 
CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Small  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  12:00  Noon 

Chairman,  HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER,  Controller,  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Chairman,  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Four  Panel  Discussions — Members  of  each  Panel 
having  been  chosen  because  of  familiarity  with  the 
Subject. 

In  order  to  encourage  free  and  open  discussion  this  program 
will  be  presented  in  a  rather  unique  manner.  The  members 
of  each  discussion  panel  will  sit  at  individual  tables  with  their 
speaker.  By  means  of  concealed  amplification  the  voices  of 
each  member  of  the  panels  participating  in  this  most  informal 
discussion  will  be  carried  to  the  entire  assemblage,  even  their 
side  remarks  will  be  heard.  This  is  the  first  time  a  novelty 
such  as  this  has  ever  been  offered  at  our  meetings. 


1. — Facing  the  Problem  of  Increasing  Costs  of 
Casualty  Insurance 

DAVID  M.  FREUDENTHAL,  Treasurer,  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman  of  N.R.D.G.A  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  higher  costs  of  obtaining  adequate  protection  covering 
casualty  risks  has  come  to  be  an  important  problem  in  store 
operation.  How  leading  stores  are  attacking  this  problem 
will  be  described  in  a  way  to  prove  interesting  and  instructive 
to  retail  executives.  The  costs  in  any  one  city  may  be  low 
today,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  higher  soon,  unless 
something  is  done. 

Discussion  Panel: 

MILTON  ACKER,  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Underwriters,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  G.  BEEZER,  Insurance  Dept.,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ERNEST  W.  BROWN,  President,  Ernest  W.  Brown,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

A.  F.  CUMMINGS,  Secretary  &  Controller,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

WARREN  F.  KIMBALL,  President,  Kimball  &  Price,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  Miles,  First  Vice  President  &  Treasurer,  Best  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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2. — Critical  Analysis  of  Furniture  Department 
Operations  in  the  Department  Store 

ARTHUR  FERTIG,  Arthur  Fertig  &  Co^  New  York  Retail  Fur¬ 
niture  Counsellorg. 

A  Comparison  of  Department  Store  Methods  with  those  of  the 
Large  Furniture  Stores  from  the  Phases  of  Consumer  Ac¬ 
ceptance  and  Net  Results.  Even  before  the  depression  depart¬ 
ment  store  Home  Furnishings  sections  operated  without  profit. 
Discussion  will  bring  out  some  of  the  reasons  and  hopefully 
indicate  remedial  policies. 

Discussion  Panel: 

E.  R.  DIBRELL,  Vice  President  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  EARL  PUCKETT,  President,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

K.  C.  RICHMOND,  Vice  President  &  Controller,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  SPERRY,  Secretary -Treasurer,  The  Lamson  Bros.  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

HECTOR  SUYKER,  Executive  Vice-President  and  Controller, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


3. — Budgeting  and  Control  of  Non-Selling 
Payroll 

E.  E.  BEACHAM,  Statistician,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  need  of  reducing  operating  costs  is  an  important  factor 
in  bringing  about  distribution  of  a  greater  volume  of  con¬ 
sumers*  goods.  Non-Selling  Payroll  constitutes  about  half  of 
entire  payroll.  The  outline  of  the  method  one  prominent 
store  employs  to  budget  and  control  the  expense  of  Non-Selling 
operations  will  initiate  the  discussion. 

Discussion  Panel: 

E.  R.  CLARKSON,  Controller,  Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LEO  J.  HART,  Treasurer,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

S.  KATZEN,  Vice-President  &  Controller,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ERNEST  B.  LAWTON,  Asst.  General  Manager  in  Charge  of 
Personnel,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Yorik,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  QUIRK,  Controller,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

4. — Markon,  Markdown  and  Gross  Margin 

J.  L.  SULLIVAN,  Controller,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Factors  connected  with  restrictions  of  manufacturers*  codes 
have  tended  to  decrease  the  average  8tore*s  Markon  and/or 
Gross  Margin.  Requirements  of  the  Retail  Code  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  tended  to  increase  operating  expense.  The 
speaker  will  introduce  the  problem,  indicate  methods  of  ap¬ 
proach  toward  solution,  and  open  the  Panel  Discussion. 

Discussion  Panel: 

ALFRED  HENRY,  Controller,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAY  IGLAUER,  Vice  President  &  Controller,  The  Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

ERNEST  KATZ,  Executive  Vice  President  &  Controller,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  KLUBOCK,  Controller,  MangePs  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  F.  WEINDEL,  President,  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co., 
Portland,  Oregon 


Thursday  Luncheon,  January  17 
GENERAL  SESSION 

Sponsored  by  the  Sales  Promotion  and 
Store  Management  Divisions 

Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  12:00  Noon 

A  session  devoted  to  thorough  discussions  on  consumer  rela¬ 
tions,  improved  promotion  and  selling,  expense  problems  and 
today’s  need  for  attracting  more  customers  to  the  store  selling 
them. 

• 

Chairman,  D.  E.  MOESER,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager, 
Conrad  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  and  Vice-President, 
N.R.D.G.A. 

Co-Chairmen,  PAUL  E.  MURPHY,  Advertising  Manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division;  L.  S.  BITNER,  Store 
Manager,  Wm.  Filene*8  Sons  Company,  Boston,  and  Chairman, 
Store  Management  Croup. 


The  Consumer  Relations  Manager 

JOSEPH  APPEL,  Executive  Manager,  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York. 

Although  retailers  consider  themselves  purchasing  agents  for 
the  community  what  specific  efforts  have  been  exerted  to  insure 
an  effective  operation  of  this  assumed  responsibility.  Mr. 
Appel  will  give  his  concept  of  a  practical  plan  by  which  the 
store  can  be  organized  to  function  thoroughly  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  consumer. 

• 

Attracting  Traffic  to  the  Store  with  Sales  Promotion 
Office  Functioning  as  an  Advertising  Agency 

PAUL  E.  MURPHY,  Advertising  Manager,  Frederick  Loeser 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division. 

Effective  means  of  attracting  customers  to  the  store  with 
the  sales  promotion  office  functioning  as  an  advertising  agency 
for  the  store — dealing  with  (1)  market  research  and  media 
selection,  (2)  sales  planning,  (3)  guide  to  merchandise  selec¬ 
tion,  (4)  advertising  presentation,  and  (5)  public  relations. 

• 

Sales  Management  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Manager 

JOHN  WOOD,  Vice-President,  Sales  and  Publicity  Director, 
B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York. 

Sales  Management  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Store  Manager 

JAMES  A.  DINGIVAN,  Store  Manager,  Arnold  Constable  & 
Company,  New  York. 

An  ultra  modem  concept  that  the  whole  selling  function  and 
responsibility  should  be  coordinated  under  one  division  or 
key  executive  in  the  store — from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Manager  and  Store  Manager.  According  to  certain 
views,  sales  management  should  cover  (1)  creation  of  buying 
plan,  (2)  responsibility  for  sales  force,  and  (3)  all  commonly 
accepted  publicity  functions. 


Appraising  the  Expense  Problem  for  1935 

JOHN  JACKSON,  General  Superintendent,  Strawbridge  and 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Though  sales  have  increased  in  1934,  operating  expenses  due 
to  the  provisions  in  the  Retail  Code  have  likewise  increased 
and  as  a  result  operating  profits  for  the  craft  as  a  whole  will 
probably  show  little  or  no  improvement.  The  speaker  will 
indicate  the  directions  in  which  the  problem  for  1935  may 
be  approached. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions 
General  Discussion 

Board  of  Directors  Meeting  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division 


Thursday  Afternoon,  January  17 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  SESSION 

Conference  Room  2 

Theme:  What  Are  the  Volume  Possibilities  in 
Electrical  Merchandising  through  Department  Stores? 

Call  to  Order  3:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  HERSCHEL  LUTES,  Divisional  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich^  and  Chair¬ 
man,  Merchandising  Division  Committee  on  Electrical  Ap¬ 
pliances. 

• 

The  Present  Market  Available  for  Department  Stores 
Handling  Appliances 

RALPH  C.  CAMERON,  Sales  Manager,  General  Electric  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  appliance  manufacturers 
will  discuss  the  magnitude  and  enormous  possibilities  of  the 
market  open  to  department  stores  handling  electrical  merchan¬ 
dise,  particularly  in  view  of  the  TYA  and  the  tendency  to 
reduce  electric  power  rates. 

• 

Opportunities  for  Increasing  Volume  by  Adding 
Electrical  Appliances 

4.  R.  SCHARFF,  B.  Lowenstein  &  Bros.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

More  and  more  department  stores  are  investigating  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  increasing  their  volume  by  adding  appliance  de¬ 
partments.  The  appliance  sales  of  the  Lowenstein  store  in 
1934  are  reported  to  have  been  more  than  double  the  sales  for 
1933. 

• 

Displaying  Merchandise  to  Increase  Volume  and 
Profits 

ROY  REQUA,  Display  manager.  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EUectrical  appliances  present  special  problems  in  display.  Mr. 
Requa,  who  is  particularly  interested  in  these  problems,  will 
discuss  how  retailers  can  capitalize  on  the  market  for  electrical 
appliances  by  displaying  this  merchandise  in  ways  that  make 
for  increased  volume  and  profits. 

• 

What  is  the  Most  Probable  Future  Trend  in 
Refrigerator  Merchandising? 

CHARLEIS  T.  LAWSON,  Frigidaire  Corporation. 

A  representative  of  a  leading  refrigerator  manufacturer  will 
speak  on  the  prospects  ahead  for  merchandisers  of  electrical 
refrigerators. 

• 

What  Barriers  Confront  the  Manufacturer  Who 
Selects  Department  Stores  as  His  Outlet? 

V.  E.  VININC,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
trical  merchandise  will  speak  on  the  barriers  that  at  present 
stand  before  the  manufacturer  who  uses  the  department  store 
as  his  outlet. 


Making  the  convention  “electrically  minded”,  there  will  be 
“stunts”  from  the  House  of  Magic  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  placed  here  and  there  in  the  convention  quarters, 
and  the  Frigidaire  Company  will  also  show  some  of  its  ex¬ 
hibits  from  the  recent  Century  of  Progress  in  Chicago. 

• 

Open  Discussion 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

Thursday  Afternoon,  January  17 

Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

Theme:  Expanding  Credit  Services  to  Meet  Present 
Consumer  Needs 

Call  to  Order  3:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  EDGAR  1.  AMTHOR,  Director  of  Accounts,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Chairman,  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division. 

Discussion  to  be  led  by  Chairman. 

This  session  is  given  over  entirely  to  an  open  forum  discussion 
of  the  latest  developments  of  various  phases  of  credit  depart¬ 
ment  practices  modified  to  meet  consumer  requirements. 

• 

Is  There  Any  Advantage  in  Postponing  Billing  So 
That: 

(a)  Purchases  made,  for  example,  during  the  last  part  of 

April  are  payable  in  June. 

(b)  November  purchases  are  payable  in  January. 

(c)  August  purchases  are  payable  in  October. 

• 

Credit  Department  Sales  Psychology — Definite  Versus 
Indefinite  Terms 

• 

What  Progress  Has  Been  Made  in  Extending  the 
Practice  of  Charging  Interest  on  Delinquent 
Accounts? 

• 

Is  It  Advisable  to  Analyze  Charge  Accounts  as  to 
Departmental  Purchases? 

• 

Should  Monthly  Charge  Accounts  be  Opened  for 
Employees?  If  So,  Under  What  Restrictions? 

Should  a  Fee  be  Charged  for  Cashing  Checks? 

Can  Collection  Percentages  Be  Too  High  and  Losses 
Too  Low? 

• 

What  Has  Been  the  Experience  of  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  in  Releasing  Merchandise  Up  To  a  Stated 
Amount  Without  Authorization? 

• 

Methods  of  Liquidating  Old  Balances 

What  Ratio  Should  Be  Used  for  Setting  up  Bad  Debt 
Reserves? 

-  •  - 

Is  It  Necessary — 

(a)  To  give  a  lease  customer  a  copy  of  a  lease? 

(b)  To  list  the  items  in  a  lease? 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  January  17 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
BASEMENT  AND  VOLUME  MER- 
CHANDISING  SESSION 

Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Building  Volume  Departments  to  Meet 
Consumer  Demand 

Call  to  Order  3:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  BARNEY  B.  KLINE),  Basement  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation,  and  Chairman, 
Merchandising  Division  Committee  of  Basement  Managers. 

• 

Basement  Policies  and  Operations 

E.  H.  STEWART,  Vice-President,  Associated  Dry  Goods  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Hahne  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

An  executive  of  one  of  the  country’s  well  known  stores  will 
give  ns  the  managerial  point  of  view  on  the  future  of  volume 
business. 

• 

Volume  Merchandising — A  Public  Benefit 

S.  KLEIN,  Sole  Owner,  S.  Klein,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  owner  of  the  apparel  store  on  Union  Square,  which  has 
made  merchandising  history  for  the  volume  ready-to-wear 
group,  wiU  tell  us  how  he  builds  his  business.  This  is  Mr. 
Klein’s  first  appearance  on  our  program,  and  everyone  will  be 
eager  to  hear  his  message. 

• 

Question  Box 

Among  the  questions  which  may  be  discussed  from  the  floor 
are  the  following: 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  an  increase  in  sales 
volume  in  the  next  few  months? 

What  are  the  present  indications  as  to  (1)  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  trend?  (2)  the  retail  price  trend? 

Is  it  advisable  to  make  any  change  in  methods  of 
advertising  and  planning  sales  events  under  present 
conditions? 

What  lines  of  merchandise  and  what  price  lines  will 
lend  themselves  to  profitable  selling  during  the  coming 
spring  season? 

What  new  lines,  departments,  etc.,  can  basement  stores 
add  and  handle  profitably? 

Members  are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  an  informal 
discussion  of  these  subjects,  and  to  introduce  any  other  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  volume  merchandisers. 

• 

Open  Discussion 


Thursday  Afternoon,  January  17 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Library 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

ARTHUR  D.  BIBBS,  Traffic  Manager,  Halle  Brothers  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

• 

Reducing  Stock  Shortages  hy  Checking  and  Remark¬ 
ing  Customer  Returns,  Exchanges,  and  Refunds 

ARTHUR  BRAVERMAN,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York  City. 
Discussion. 

Money  in  the  Rubbish  Trucks 

J.  FRANK,  Receiving  Department,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 


Railroad  Collection  and  Delivery  Service 

W.  H.  STADELMAN,  Eastern  Freight  Traffic  Manager,  Erie 
Railroad  Co. 

Discussion. 

• 

Non-Marking  of  Merchandise 

J.  SATTENSTEIN,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago. 
Discussion. 

• 

Standardizing  and  Modernizing  Floor  Delivery 
Equipment 

H.  W.  BEERS,  General  Manager,  Service  Caster  &  Truck  Co. 
Discussion. 

• 

Round  Table  Discussion 


Thursday  Evening,  January  17 
TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Grand  Ballroom 

Toastmaster,  PRESIDENT  DAVID  OVENS. 

Reception  6:45  P.M. 

• 

Invocation  7 :00  P.M. 

REV.  HENRY  DARLINGTON,  D.  D.,  Church  of  the  Heavenly 
Rest,  New  York. 

Banquet  Service  7:05  P.M. 

Vocal  Selections 

KEYSTONE  QUARTET  of  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers 
Vocal  Selections 

JERALDINE  CALLA-NOLAN,  Soprano. 

Address 

The  Honorable  S.  CLAY  WILLIAMS,  Chairman,  The  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Board  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company. 

Mr.  Williams’  address  will  be  of  marked  significance  to  the 
Nation  because  it  is  expected  he  will  set  forth  his  views 
regarding  the  direction  the  new  legislation  to  be  considered  by 
the  Congress  should  follow,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
at  this  time. 

This  important  pronouncement  will  be  his  first  nation-wide 
broadcast  since  becoming  the  Chairman  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Board.  His  voice  will  be  broadcast  over  a 
network  of  stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
Inc.,  from  9:30  to  10:00  p.m.,  E.  S.  T. 

• 

Dancing 


Friday  Morning,  January  18 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
SESSION  ON  THE  SERVICEABILITY 
OF  FABRICS 

Grand  Ballroom 

CaU  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  JOHN  B.  SWINNEY,  Managing  Director,  Specialty 
Stores  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Seriousness  of  the  Fabric  Serviceahility  Problem 
in  Dress  Retailing 

FRANK  R.  JELLEFF,  President,  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  Capital’s  best-known  merchants  will  speak  on  the 
importance  of  serviceability  of  fabrics  in  ready-to-wear  gar¬ 
ments. 

• 

What  the  Consumer  has  a  Right  to  Expect  in  the 
Serviceability  of  Dress  Fabrics 

MISS  RUTH  O’BRIEN,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Miss  O’Brien  has  been  extremely  active  in  working  for  the 
consumers’  interests  in  standards  for  merchandise  and  will 
give  the  serviceability  story  from  the  angle  of  the  ultimate 
purchaser. 

• 

The  Launderability  of  Fabrics 

GEO.  H.  JOHNSON,  Director  of  Research,  Laundryowners’ 
National  Association. 

The  laundryowners  have  done  outstanding  research  work  in 
the  laundering  of  fabrics  and  the  results  of  their  findings 
will  be  presented  in  understandable  form. 

• 

The  Shrinkability  of  Fabrics 

KATHERINE  FISHER,  Director,  Good  Housekeeping  In¬ 
stitute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Good  Housekeeping  has  just  completed  a  survey  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  consumers  are  having  on  the  shrinkage  in  fabrics,  and 
their  report  will  be  released  for  the  first  time  at  this  meeting. 
What  do  consumers  think  about  the  shrinkage  question,  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it?  Every  retailer  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  answer  to  these  questions  because  it  is  one  of  the  big 
reasons  for  the  large  percentage  of  returns  by  customers  and 
the  loss  of  expected  profits  by  the  retailer. 

• 

The  Cleanability  of  Fabrics 

DR.  W.  E.  COUGHLIN,  Research  Associate,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  Institute  of  Dyeing  and  Cleaning. 

If  yon  have  complaints  about  the  cleaning  ability  of  fabrics. 
Dr.  Coughlin  is  an  outstanding  authority  who  can  answer  your 
questions  and  give  you  sound  dependable  advice. 

Friday  Afternoon,  January  18 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
SESSION  ON  THE  SERVICEABILITY 
OF  FABRICS — Continued 
Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  JOHN  B.  SWINNEY,  Managing  Director,  Specialty 
Stores  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Demonstration  of  Silk  and  Rayon  Dress  Fabrics  for 
the  Spring  Season 

SHEIRMAN  MONROE),  In  Charge  of  Laboratory,  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  demonstration  will  be  based  upon  a  study  of  spring 
fabrics  made  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc.,  for 
a  large  group  of  stores  and  resident  buying  offices. 

• 

Discussion:  Subject — What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it? 

Discussion  leaders,  MILTON  J.  GREENEIBAUM,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.;  RALPH  C.  GENSEL,  Managing 
Director,  Syndicate  Trading  Corporation;  MAJOR  BYRES 
GITCHELL,  Chairman,  Dress  Code  Authority;  IRVING  C. 
FOX,  Washington  Representative  on  Codes,  NJI.D.G.A.; 
EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN,  Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.;  DR.  FLORENCE  ARMSTRONG,  Special 

Advisor  on  Standards,  Consumers’  Advisory  Board,  NJI.A.; 
IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Secretary,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer 
and  the  retailer’s  responsibility  to  his  customer  as  to  the 
serviceability  of  fabrics,  and  ways  of  defining  and  fixing  this 
responsibility? 

• 

Question  Box 

Conducted  by  EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Standards,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y,  and 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Standards,  Merchandising  Division, 
N.R.D.G.A. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  for  questions  on  the  construction 
and  testing  of  merchandise  from  the  manufacturer’s,  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  and  consumer’s  angles.  Experts  in  the  various  fields 
will  be  available  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  light  of 
present  day  research  information. 
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Educational  Exhibit 

Mercfaandise9  Store  Equipment,  Services  and  Supplies 


A  comprehensive  exhibit  is  being  held  once  again  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Convention.  The  following  descriptions  of 
displays  have  been  supplied  by  the  manufacturers. 


Accounting  Machines 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan  Booths  12'13 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  will  put  on  display  rep¬ 
resentative  models  from  its  line  of  accounting,  figuring  and 
recording  machines  for  d^artment  stores.  Among  the  machines 
will  be  the  following:  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machines  for 
accounts  receivables  and  purchase  and  payment  records;  new 
Electric  Duplex  Calculators  for  non-listing  sales  audit;  Desk 
Model  Bookkeeping  Machine  for  posting  lay-away  records;  a 
new  Cash  Receipting  Machine  for  the  “pay-bill”  window;  and 
Correct-posture  Chairs. 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  47  to  50 

Tabulating  Machine  Division 
Tabulating  Service  Bureau 
International  Scale  Division 
International  Time  Recording  Division 

Present  day  conditions  are  placing  more  importance  than  ever 
before  on  the  accuracy  and  speed  of  all  accounting  procedures. 
The  machines  and  methods  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  are  proving  ideal  for  the  exacting  requirements  of 
these  modern  times.  The  flexibility  and  automatic  operation  of 
the  International  Electric  Accounting  and  Tabulating  Machines 
enable  a  store  executive  to  have  detailed,  current  information 
concerning  his  merchandise  and  operation  costs,  with  maximum 
speed  and  in  the  most  complete  and  dependable  form. 

An  action  demonstration  of  important  International  Electric 
Accounting  and  Tabulating  Machines  forms  an  interesting  part 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
International  Alpabetic  Accounting  Machine  and  its  relation  to 
retail  billing,  aging  of  accounts,  expense  and  purchase  distribu¬ 
tion,  bills  payable  and  merchandise  control.  Ask  our  representa¬ 
tives  for  detailed  explanation. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  40 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  National  Cash  Register,  OK  Charge  Phone 
System  and  Accounting  Machines. 

A  number  of  these  models  represents  the  newest  and  most 
recent  development  and  are  the  same  type  being  installed  by 
most  of  the  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  l<e  in  attendance  and  will  lie  glad  to 
discuss  the  equipment  with  you. 

Recordak  Corporation 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  15 

The  reduction  of  accounting  costs  is  of  great  importance  today 
— and  many  outstanding  department  stores  are  reducing  these 
costs  through  the  use  of  Recordak. 

The  Commercial  Recordak,  embodying  revolutionary  and 
modern  ideas  in  adapting  photography  to  accounting  will  be 
demonstrated  at  this  booth.  A  complete  layout  showing  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Recordak  to  Department  Store  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  Systems  will  be  shown,  as  well  as  other  money-saving 
photographic  accounting  sy.'‘tem^% 

Sprcial  department  store  reprtSMtatives  of  the  Recordak  Cor¬ 
poration  will  be  in  attendance,  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss  these 
systems  with  you. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booths  24-25 

The  Remington  Rand  exhibit  this  year  features  the  latest 
improv^  Kardex,  Vertical  Visible  and  Vertical  Index  Visible 
as  applied  to  Credit  Authorization,  Credit  Refer  and  Collection 
Records,  Merchandise  Stock  Control  and  Customer  Sales  Control. 

Accounts  Receivable  and  Accounts  Payable  are  represented 
by  the  latest,  completely  electrified  Remington  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines  designed  especially  for  this  work. 

Record  Assurance  vertical  filing  and  Loose  Leaf  systems  will 
also  be  displayed. 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  41-C 

At  this  exhibit  the  latest  models  of  Elliott  Fisher,  Underwood 
and  Sundstrand  Accounting  machines  will  be  demonstrated.  Vol¬ 
ume  production  with  absolute  control  of  accuracy  is  the  keynote 
of  this  display.  Special  representatives  will  gladly  explain  all 
features  of  the  machines  exhibited  and  discuss  their  application 
to  any  phase  of  your  accounting  activities. 


Air  Conditioning 

Frigidaire  Corporation 

Dayton,  O.  Main  Lobby 

We  will  have  on  display  two  air  •conditioning  units  which  arc 
self*contained.  By  the  word,  “self-contained**,  we  mean  all  neces¬ 
sary  mechanism  required  for  the  operation  of  the  unit,  is  en¬ 
closed  within  the  cabinet  itself.  These  conditioners  are  particu¬ 
larly  suited  for  executive  and  other  private  offices,  for  professional 
offices  and  for  individual  rooms  such  as  sleeping  rooms,  con¬ 
ference  rooms  and  the  like. 

General  Electric  Co. 

570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Booths  1  and  2 

The  value  of  air  conditioning  in  building  goodwill  and  stimu¬ 
lating  sales  during  oppressive  summer  weather  is  now  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  Correct  air  conditioning  is  obtained  thru 
the  intelligent  engneering  application  of  properly  designed  ap¬ 
paratus.  This  you  secure  with  General  Electric  Air  Conditioning. 


Cash  Registers 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  40 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  National  Cash  Register,  OK  Charge  Phone 
System  and  Accounting  Machines. 

A  number  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  and  most  recent 
developments  and  are  the  same  type  being  installed  by  most  of  the 
prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  l>e  in  attendance  and  will  be  glad  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  equipment  with  you. 


Display  Equipment 

Mileo  Mannequins 

44  East  8th  Street  (One  block  west  of 
Wanamaker’s),  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  20 

Enjoying  a  nation-wide  reputation  since  1900,  the  eminent 
sculptor,  P.  C.  Mileo,  presents  his  1935  line  consisting  of  new 
and  novel  creations  in  mannequins  for  the  proper  scientific  dis¬ 
play  of  specific  garments  and  classes  of  merchandise.  The  Mileo 
line  consists  of  Ladies’,  Stouts’,  Junior  Miss,  Men’s  and  Char¬ 
acter  Figures  of  every  description. 

Window  Advertising,  Inc. 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  10 

“Corobuff”  will  be  exhibited  by  Window  Advertising  Inc. 
Corobuff  is  the  standard  corrugated  material  for  decorative  use, 
either  in  windows  or  inside  the  stores,  such  as  show-cases,  count- 
ters,  etc. 

The  exhibit  will  show  a  line  of  thirty  modern  colors  and  various 
suggestions  for  display  use. 

Corobuff  was  introduced  about  two  years  ago,  and  has  already 
become  a  standard  product,  known  from  coast  to  coast. 
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Sue  Williams 

12Vi  St.  Lukes  Place,  New  York  Space  NN 

Sue  Williams  presents  an  entire  new  display  technique.  Three 
dimensional  paper  mannequins  on  wood  plaques  in  sophisticated 
prospectives  tell  the  season’s  news  in  a  series  of  amusing  situations. 

These  panels  are  interchangeably  adaptable  to  departmental  deco¬ 
ration,  window  display  and  to  the  construction  of  specialty  shops 
within  stores. 

B.  Altman  &  Company  are  now  successfully  using  an  extensive 
frieze  on  their  main  floor  depicting  winter  in  New  York. 

Display  Service 

Modern  Art  Studios,  Inc. 

4234  Drummond  Place,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth 

Modern  Art  Studios,  Inc.,  have  for  seventeen  years  served 
the  country’s  leading  department  stores  designing  and  constructing 
of  permanent  and  seasonable  display  properties,  and  now  in¬ 
augurate  an  Itinerant  Display  Division,  serving  national  manu¬ 
facturers  at  retail  stores.  The  Exhibit  shows  a  graphic  plan  of 
the  “place”  display  should  have  at  retail  stores, — we  urge  you 
to  see  it. 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  **0” 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Inc.,  specialists  in  Sales  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Merchandise  Presentation,  portray  in  the  exhibit  many 
interesting  phases  of  their  services,  which  are  today  contributing 
so  importantly  to  the  merchandising  plans  of  both  America’s 
leading  manufacturers  and  finest  retail  stores. 


Duplicating  and  Mailing  Machines 
Standard  Duplicating  and  Mailing  Machines 
J.  Cowa  &  Co.,  Distributors 

15  Moore  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  31 

New  and  revolutionary  types  of  duplicators  known  as  The 
Standard  New  Process  Duplicators  which  reproduce  copies  direct 
from  an  original  typing  or  writing  in  one  or  three  different 
colors  in  a  single  operation  will  be  exhibited,  together  with  Stan¬ 
dard  Envelope  Sealers  and  Stamp  Affixing  machines.  New  Elec¬ 
tric  Duplicators  will  be  displayed  for  the  first  time.  The  Com¬ 
pany  reports  1934  to  be  the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Company. 

Ediphone 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 

West  Orange,  N.  J.  Booth  23 

At  the  Ediphone  exhibit.  Booth  No.  23,  the  attention  of  dry 
goods  executives  will  be  directed  to  the  Protechnic  Ediphone  with 
its  dust-proof  enclosure  and  “balanced”  voice  recording.  This 
product,  of  simple,  attractive  design  and  warm  gray  color,  will 
be  displayed  for  visitors’  first  attention. 

Many  executives  will  also  investigate  the  Secretarial  Ediphone 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  for  listening  to  the 
improved  recordings  obtainable  from  the  Executive  Pro-technic 
Ediphone. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Sease.  National  Ediphone  Sales  Manager,  and  Mr. 
S.  E.  Charles,  with  other  members  of  the  New  V’ork  Ediphone 
organization,  will  be  in  attendance,  to  be  of  every  service  possible. 

Electrical  Appliances 

Chicago  Hardware  Foundry  Co., 

North  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  21 

Two  divisions  of  the  Chicago  Hardware  Foundry  will  be  rep¬ 
resented;  (1)  An  up-to-date  line  of  Electric  Hand  Driers  for 
modernizing  the  washroom.  (2)  Chairs,  stools  and  tables  for  the 
shoe  and  wearing  apparel  divisions,  also  departments  where  food 
and  drinks  -are  dispensed. 

Washroom  control  and  higher  standards  of  washroom  cleanli¬ 
ness  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 

Mansfield,  Ohio.  Booths  3-5-7 

This  display  features  the  new  1935  Westinghouse  Streamline 
Refrigerator  which  will  be  announced  nationally  to  the  public 
on  February  25th.  Also  showing  the  new  1935  line  of  fans 
with  exhibit  of  ranges,  dishwashers,  irons,  vacuum  cleaners 
and  a  complete  line  of  table  appliances. 

Escalators 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company 

Executive  Offices,  260  11th  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  19 

This  exhibit  will  display  a  very  interesting  escalator  model  in 
operation.  It  will  also  illustrate  the  new  Otis  streamline  escal¬ 
ator,  such  as  will  be  installed  in  the  new  building  in  Rockefeller 
Center.  The  balustrading  on  the  new  type  will  be  treated  in 
metal  with  all  sharp  comers  and  projections  eliminated.  Entrance 
and  exit  platforms  will  be  illuminated  by  built-in  lights. 

Data  will  be  available  showing  analysis  of  department  store 
problems  on  the  subject  of  vertical  transportation  with  the  de¬ 
velopments  and  trends. 


Flooring 

The  Kompolite  Co.,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Booth  22B 

Exhibiting  Kompolite  Plastic  Marble  Terrazzo,  Kompolite,  and 
Tile  Tex  Floors.  Especially  adapted  for  department  stores  be¬ 
cause  of  low  upkeep  cost  and  overnight  installation  without 
interrupting  business.  Sheen  surface  enhances  merchandise,  thus 
increasing  profits.  Also  lessens  light  bills.  Resilience  reduces 
floor-fag.  Keeps  salespeople  efficient  and  customers  comfortable. 
Light  weight  adapts  these  floors  to  all  construction  conditions. 


Garment  Cleaning  System 

The  American  Laundry  Machinery  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Booth  26 

The  American  Laundry  Machinery  Company  is  exhibiting  its 
new  No.  3018  Zoric  Garment  Cleaning  System  with  extraction 
for  reconditioning  merchandise  soiled  through  display  and  hand¬ 
ling;  thereby  increasing  its  salability  and  greatly  reducing  mark¬ 
down  losses.  It  is  a  compact  fully  enclosed  fireproof  unit  with 
low  operating  cost — making  it  especially  adaptable  and  profitable 
for  department  store  installation. 


Hangers,  Garment 

All-Styles  Hanger  Company,  “Fairy”  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “V” 

Proper  merchandise  display  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  the  correct  hanger.  There  is  a  “Fairy”  hanger  made  for  the 
efficient  showing  of  every  type  of  garment.  “Fairy”  hangers  are 
designed  to  keep  clothing  on  the  rack  and  off  the  floor.  A  dis¬ 
play  of  Cellophane  and  Club  Dress  Covers  complete  the  line. 


\  Insurcmce 

(American)  Lumbermen’s  Mutual  Casualty  Company 
of  Illinois  and  Associated  (Fire)  Mutuals 
Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  29 

Automobile,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Fire,  Elevator, 
Plate  Glass,  Public  Liability,  Steam  Boiler,  Windstorm,  Use 
and  Occupancy  insurance  and.  Fidelity  Bonds  under  dividend¬ 
paying  policies.  A  nationwide  insurance  organization  prepared 
to  handle  the  complete  fire  and  casualty  insurance  requirements 
of  Department  and  Retail  Stores.  Unsurpassed  facilities  for 
establishing  an  Insurance  Bureau  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual  store.  Secure  detailed  information .  at  Booth  No.  29. 

Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges  Booth  18 

(1881-1935) 

The  Oldest  Reciprocal  Office 
Current  Assets  over  $6,300,000.00 

$1,000,000.00  Average,  Annual  Operating  Profit  1929-1934  incl. 
Average  Dividends  (’29-’34  incl).  On  Sprinklered  Risks:  Fire¬ 
proof  Type — 80%,  Ordinary  Type — 74%.  On  Non-Sprinklered 
Risks;  Fireproof  Type — 55%,  Ordinary  Type — 28%. 

Fire,  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Windstorm,  Riot  and  Explosion  In¬ 
surance  also  Prospective  Earnings  Reporting  Cover.  Ernest  W. 
Brorvn,  Inc.,  Attorney  and  Manager,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston,  Mass.  Booth  16 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  world’s  largest  mutual 
casualty  insurance  writer,  and  its  associate.  United  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  will  exhibit  in  Booth  16.  Department  store 
executives  should  visit  this  display  which  shows  how  Liberty’s 
direct  dealing  plan  has  greatly  reduced  insurance  costs  for  re¬ 
tailers  while  providing  an  extra  margin  of  financial  protection. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Liberty  Mutual  has  regularly  re¬ 
duced  costs  for  its  policyholders  and  increased  its  resources  and 
surplus  funds  during  each  year  of  the  depression,  it  regularly  in¬ 
creases  its  number  of  policyholders  in  the  retail  store  field  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unusually  effective  service  which  it  supplies  in  the 
prevention  of  losses  and  in  the  prompt,  fair  settlement  of  claims 
made  by  customers  and  employees. 


Mannequins 

Milwaukee  Form  &  Figure  Co.,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wise.  Booth  8 

Featured  at  the  exhibit  of  the  Milwaukee  Form  and  Figure 
Company  is  a  set  of  three  Junior  Miss  Mannequins  which  are 
special  jwses  and  represent  the  modem  American  Girl.  These 
mannequins  fill  a  need  heretofore  neglected  by  manufacturers. 
Another  feature  is  a  group  set  of  seven  infant  mannequins  with 
poses  that  will  put  real  action  into  infant  wear  displays. 

Motor  Stairway 

Peter  Clark,  Inc. 

544  West  30th  Street,  New  York  Booth  30 

Peter  Clark,  Inc.  will  show  the  Shonnard  Motor  Stairway, 
streamlined,  with  many  safety  and  economy  features — the  only 
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machine  with  patented  level  landing.  Also  new  and  improved 
pneumatic  dispatch  tube  parts  and  supplies,  featuring  the  Dinspel 
Automatic  Damper,  the  most  efficient  and  economical  power 
control  on  the  market  today,  and  several  new  type  carriers. 


Paper  Bags 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York  Booth  46 

A  web  of  paper  over  500  miles  long  and  twelve  feet  wide  is 
made  every  day  in  the  three  mills  of  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration.  Most  of  it  is  converted  into  paper  bags  in  one  of  the 
company’s  five  bag  factories.  Union  products  will  be  exhibited 
in  Booth  46  at  the  Convention  in  New  York. 


Patterns 

Advance  Pattern  Company,  Inc. 

252-258  West  29th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  17 

When  a  pattern  has  won  quick,  wide-spread  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  .  .  . 

When  the  selection  of  its  styles,  the  accuracy  of  its  fit  equal 
those  of  higher  priced  patterns  .  ,  .  but  sell  at  a  popular  price  .  .  . 

When,  in  addition,  this  new  pattern  offers  a  new  merchandising 
set-up  for  the  pattern  merchant,  based  on  a  much  smaller,  con¬ 
centrated,  faster-turning  stock  ,  .  .  you  can  understand  why  more 
than  1,600  stores  stocked  this  pattern  line  in  the  last  two  years. 

^  if  you  are  an  N.R.D.G.A.  member  interested  in  a  profitable 
pattern  and  piece  goods  showing  for  1935,  we’d  like  to  discuss 
pattern  merchandising  with  you  at  Booth  17. 


Personnel  Control  Service 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “G” 

A  national  organization  sprcializing  in  the  building  of  retail 
sales  personnel.  Willmark  gives  to  retail  organizations  of  all 
kinds,  both  chain  and  independent,  the  power  to  control  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  sales  personnel.  Through  its  unique  method  of  testing, 
teaching,  and  correcting,  Willmark  prevents  dishonesty,  strengthens 
morale,  drives  up  standards  of  efficiency  and  sales  effectiveness. 
Willmark  stops  the  constant  drain  on  profits  and  checks  the 
losses  caused  by  cash  and  stock  misappropriation.  Willmark  Ser¬ 
vice  is  available  in  every  cjty  in  the  United  States.  A  IViltmark 
Official,  stationed  at  our  booth,  will  gladly  give  you  further  «n- 
formation. 


Pneumatic  Tube  Installations 

Peter  Clark,  Inc. 

544  West  30th  Street,  New  York  Booth  30 

Peter  Clark,  Inc.  will  show  new  and  improved  pneumatic 
dispatch  tube  parts  and  supplies,  featuring  the  Dinspel  Auto¬ 
matic  Damper,  the  most  efficient  and  economical  power  control 
on  the  market  today,  and  several  new  type  carriers.  Also,  the 
Shonnard  Motor  Stairway,  stream-lined,  with  many  safety  and 
economy  features — the  only  machine  with  patented  level  landings. 


Precious  Metals 


The  Haire  Publishing  Company 

1170  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths 

Each  of  the  eight  Haire  business  publications  is  written  for 
one  or  more  related  departments  in  a  store — the  name  on  the 
magazine  cover  indicates  the  contents.  The  sellers  use  Haire 
papers  because  there  is  no  waste  circulation.  Each  paper  reaches 
every  buyer  of  his  product  with  complete  authentic  news  infor¬ 
mation  for  men  and  merchandise: 

Corset  and  Underwear  Review 
Established  1913 
Crockery  and  Glass  Journal 
Established  1883 
House  Furnishing  Review 
(Including  Electrical  House  Furnishing  Section) 
Established  1892 
Dress  Accessories 
Established  1908 
Linens  and  Domestics 
Established  1927 

Infant's  and  Children’s  Review 
Established  1926 
Notion  and  Novelty  Review 
Established  1866 
Trunks  and  Leather  Goods 
(Including  Section  on  Hand  Bag  Modes) 

Established  1899 

Retail  Ledger  Publications 

49  West  45th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “I” 

As  the  independent,  authoritative  magazine  of  retail  manage¬ 
ment,  edited  by  John  Guernsey^  formerly  Manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Retail  Ledger  is  read  by 
the  heads  and  general  executives  of  more  shopping-center  depart¬ 
ment  and  homefumishing  stores  than  are  embraced  in  the  audience 
of  any  other  retail  publication.  Its  merchandising  section.  Home 
Ware,  stimulates  the  more  rapid  and  more  profitable  development 
of  their  homefumishing  departments. 

Railtoay  Express  Service 

Railway  EIxpress  Agency,  Inc. 

216-218  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  28 

Railway  Express  Service  provides  combination  rail  and  air 
nation-wide  transportation,  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  shipper  and  shipment.  It  affords  a  convenient, 
dependable,  fast  transportation  service  for  shipments  small  or 
large,  providing  the  special  attention  required  for  each.  C.O.D.’s 
are  promptly  paid.  Special  attention  is  given  to  small  packages 
to  insure  their  delivery  in  good  condition. 

The  Railway  Express  Agency  has  an  interesting  and  instructive 
exhibit  which  merits  your  inspection. 


Refrigerators 

Frigidaire  Corporation 

Dayton,  O.  Main  Lobby 

There  will  be  on  display  models  from  our  household  refrigerator 
line,  particularly  interesting  to  department  store  operators.  In 
addition  to  these  products  there  will  be  displayed  samples  of 
sales  and  promotional  materials  furnished  by  Frigidaire  to  its 
dealer  organization.  Records  will  be  available  showing  a  number 
of  Frigidaire  operations  in  department  stores  which  are  based  on 
actual  past  experience. 


Leo  M.  Alexander 

31  North  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  22A 

Leo  M.  Alexander  Company  leases  space  in  over  forty  depart¬ 
ment  stores  thruout  the  United  States.  A  trained  attendant  pur¬ 
chases  old  gold  paying  cash  to  customers.  The  department  occupies 
only  three  feet  of  space,  rental  guarantee  as  much  as  $2400 
annually.  Visit  booth  No.22A  and  see  a  typical  gold  buying  de¬ 
partment  as  would  be  installed  in  your  store. 


Publications 

Dry  Goods  Economist — The  Department  Store  Magazine 
239  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Booths  “E”  and  “F” 

For  almost  a  century  Dry  Go,ods  Economist  has  maintained 
its  supremacy  as  the  leading  publication  serving  its  field.  Its 
forecasts  and  predictions  concerning  future  trends  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  have  proven  uncannily  accurate.  Analytical  and  highly 
informative.  Dry  Goods  Economist  has  built  reader-acceptance 
second  to  none.  Results  prove  this  reader-acceptance  is  shared 
by  its  advertising  pages  as  well  as  its  editorial  presentations. 

Fairchild  Pablications  Corp. 

8  13th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  42 

The  air  throbs  with  retail  store  news  daily  from  the  Fairchild 
booth  (fUomcn’z  Wear  Dailx,  Daih  News  Record,  Men’s  Wear, 
Retailing — Executive,  Retailing — Home  Furnishing).  A  minia¬ 
ture  reportorial  office  with  direct  wires  to  the  Fairchild  News 
rooms  has  been  set  up. 

Visit  our  booth  for  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  YOUR  work¬ 
ing  press.  Each  Fairchild  paper  carries  news-ideas-fashions 
for  the  store  executive,  buyer  and  salesperson  in  the  textile-ap¬ 
parel,  home  furnishings  and  electrical  goods  trades. 


Resident  Buying  Office 

Kirby,  Block  &  Co. 

128  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “M” 

Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  leaders  in  the  resident  buying  field, 
are  exhibiting  an  interesting  array  of  services,  designed  to  help 
independent  retail  stores.  Included  are  examples  of  their  current 
monthly  Sales  Plans,  bulletins  of  merchandising  events,  ad  mats 
and  selling  helps.  The  Kirby  Block  &  Co.  representatives  in  at¬ 
tendance  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  retailers  phases  of  the 
activities  of  the  Cooperative  Merchandising  Bureau,  Carolyn 
Modes,  and  the  other  activities  of  their  office. 


Sanforized-Shrunk 

The  Byron  G.  Moon  Company 

401  Broadway,  New  York  Parlor  I 

Sanforized-Shrunk  is  a  patented  process  that  completely  shrinks 
cotton  and  linen  cloth  so  that  garments  made  from  fabrics  San- 
forized-shrunk  will  not  shrink  out  of  fit  in  the  wash.  It  applies 
to  practically  all  types  of  fabric  for  all  types  of  uses  in  the 
men’s,  women’s,  children’s  and  house  furnishings  fields. 


Scales 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  47  to  50 

International  Scale  Division 

Demonstrations  of  International  Parcel  Post,  Mailing  and 
Yardage  Scales  will  show  the  speed  and  accuracy  with  which 
these  automatic  machines  promote  efficiency  in  various  departments. 
The  International  Yardage  Scale  is  a  remarkable  time  and 
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money-saving  device.  It  automatically  indicates  on  a  chart  the 
number  of  yards  contained  in  a  piece  of  material  placed  on  the 
platform. 

Showcard  Machines 

Reynolds  Appliances  Corporation 

542  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth 

Printasign.  Displamor.  Easels.  Field  Glasses.  Printasign 
prints  pin  tickets  to  full  sheet  in  one  or  two  colors  from  modern 
type  without  typesetting  or  distributing.  Saves  salaries  three 
signwriters,  time,  and  labor.  Used  in  400  leading  department 
stores — Macy’s,  Wieboldt’s,  Bullock’s,  etc.  See  complete  story 
on  Reynolds  24-panel  Displamor. 


Store  Within  a  Store 

General  Electric  Company 

Cleveland,  0.  Main  Lobby 

IT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF— The  Model  General  Electric 
Kitchen  displayed  in  the  Main  Lobby  of  the  Hotel  Pransylvania 
tells  a  story  that  stopj^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  at  the 
Century  of  Progress  £x|msition  at  Chicago.  This  Talking  Kitchen 
is  now  available  for  use  in  Department  Stores.  At  our  exhibit  you 
may  see  the  New  Refrigerators,  Dishwashers,  Ranges,  also  other 
various  electrical  appliances  sold  in  Department  Stores  such  as 
the  electric  ironer,  washer,  dryer,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  irons, 
sewing  machines,  sun  lamps, — in  fact  a  very  complete  line  of 
General  Electric  Home  Servants.  An  ever  increasing  number  of 
Department  Stores  are  installing  General  Electric  Kitchens  and 
General  Electric  Appliances  and  are  enjoying  additional  profit 
from  these  departments. 


Syndicated  Color  Circulars 

Cleveland  Shopping  News  Company,  Inc. 

5309  Hamilton  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O.  Booth  45 

Copies  of  highly  successful  four-color  newsprint  circulars,  as 
used  by  leading  stores,  will  be  on  display  at  the  Cleveland 
Shonnard  Motor  Stairway,  stream-lined,  with  many  safety  and 
about  Color  Circs,  and  see  the  evidence  of  the  larger  advertising 
results  they  bring. 

Other  exhibits  include  the  impular  Juvenile  Christmas  News¬ 
papers,  for  toy  department  promotion;  “Tailor-Made”  circulars 
illustrating  merchandise  in  actual  colors.  See  these  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  low-cost  retail  store  circulars. 


T  esting 

The  United  States  Testing  Company,  Inr. 

1415  Park  Avenue,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Booth  27 

The  United  States  Testing  Company  has  worked  for  years 
towards  merchandise  specifications  and  quality  standards.  The 
Retailers^  Testing  League  has  been  formed  to  pass  this  and  other 
confidential  information  on  to  the  retailers.  Space  27  at  the 
Convention  will  show  Certified  Merchandise  and  quality  labeling. 
Testing  Company  Technicians  will  be  in  attendance  to  discuss  the 
new  Retailers'  Testing  League. 


T  extiles 

Chicopee  Sales  Corporation 

40  Worth  StreeL  New  York  Booth  “H” 

Distributors  for  Chicopee  Manufacturing  Corporation,  mills  at 
-Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.;  Chicopee,  Georgia;  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. ;  Greenwood,  S.  C, 

The  leading  manufacturer  of  cheesecloth  and  kindrrf  products, 
offering  distinctive  merchandise  and  unusual  packaging, 

“Quality  of  cotton  and  Modern  Manufacturing  Processes,  plus 
a  practical  Merchandising  Program  for  the  dealer,  justify  the 
pre-eminent  position  Chicopee  holds  in  the  Textile  Industry,” 


Textile  Processes 

Neva-Wet  Corporation  of  America,  Inc. 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  14 

The  “Neva-Wet**  process  has  revolutionized  the  textile  world, 
and  with  good  reason.  This  famous  process  reneders  fabrics  water 
repellent,  s|»ot  resistant,  iierspiration  proof  and  moth  proof. 
Sixty-two  industries  use  “Neva-Wet**  for  garments  of  all  types, 
textiles,  accessories,  etc.  Forty-eight  “Neva-Wet**  plants  arc  in 
ojicration,  and  the  process  is  available  in  twenty-two  countries. 


Time  Recording,  Indicating  and  Signaling 
Systems 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  47  to  50 

International  Time  Recording  Division 
Central  Control  Radio 

This  exhibit  contains  devices  from  the  complete  International 
line  of  self-regulating  electric  time  indicating,  recording  and  sig¬ 
naling,  inter-communicating  telephone,  fire  alarm,  sound  arnplifi- 
cation  and  various  protective  systems.  Representatives  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  department  store  problems  will  conduct 
interesting  demonstrations. 

All  delegates  are  assured  of  hearing  every  word  of  all  ad¬ 
dresses  in  both  large  and  small  ballrooms  due  to  the  fact  that 
speeches  will  be  amplified  by  an  International  Sound  Amplifying 
System. 


Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies 

DuPont  Cellophane  Company,  Inc. 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  59 

The  growth  of  the  annual  Packaging  Show  sponsored  by  the 
American  Management  Association  illustrates  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  good  packaging  in  any  kind  of  merchandising 

This  year  a  “small  edition”  of  the  packaging  show  will  be 
found  in  the  Cellophane  Exhibit.  New  and  outstanding  depart¬ 
ment  store  packages  as  well  as  tried  and  true  ones  will  be  shown. 

In  addition  some  new  developments  of  Cellophane  slit  cellu¬ 
lose  film  in  the  fabric  field  will  be  shown,  and  from  the  tone 
of  recent  Paris  dispatches  Cellophane  is  going  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  ready-to-wear  next  season. 


.  Your  Attention  Ms  A  iso  Directed  to  the 

Selected  Merchandise  Exhibit 

on  the 

Third  and  Fourth  Floor.<$ 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 
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Unemployment  Insurance _ _ _ _ _ . 

Merchants  Exchange  Views  in  National 
Forum  on  Unemployment  Insurance 

Samuel  Reyburn  Opens  Country- Wide  Broadcast 


A  NATION-WIDE  forum  on 
unemployment  reserves  was 
held  on  January  7th  at  which 
merchants  in  two  hundred  cities  met 
at  luncheon  to  discuss  this  import¬ 
ant  social  problem.  This  forum, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Samuel 
Reyburn,  President  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Dry  Goods  Corporation  and 
Chairman  of  the  Retail  Merchants 
Committee  and  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Re¬ 
serves,  included  local  discussion 
programs  in  the  various  cities  and  a 
nation-wide  broadcast  by  several 
prominent  merchants. 

Members  will  he  interested  in  the 
comments  made  by  Mr.  Reyburn  in 
opening  the  national  broadcast  and 
in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  Filene,  Chairman  of  the  Hoard 
of  William  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.  Also  presented  in 
these  pages  are  addresses  delivered 
in  New  York  by  Frank  L.  Weil,  of 
Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges,  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  New  York  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association ;  Beardsley 
Ruml,  Treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  and  George  H.  Houston, 
President  of  the  Baldwin  Locomo¬ 
tive  Works;  an  address  delivered 
in  San  Francisco  and  nationally 
broadcast  by  A.  B.  C.  Dohrman,  of 
the  Emporium  Capwell  Corporation, 
and  an  address  delivered  in  Chicago 
by  Prof.  E.  P.  Hohman  of  North¬ 
western  University.  Mr.  Filene, 
Mr.  Ruml,  Mr.  Weil  and  Prof. 
Hohman  discuss  the  various  plans 
suggested;  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr. 
Dohrman  sound  a  note  of  caution 
against  hurrying  any  plan  into  legis¬ 
lation  without  careful  thought. 

Mr.  Reyburn’s  remarks  follow: 

This  organized  study  of  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  makes  a 
wonderful  showing.  Merchants 
today  are  meeting  in  two  hundred 
cities.  They  w'ill  exchange  views 
on  economic  and  practical  phases 
of  this  subject  of  far-reaching  social 
importance.  The  broadcast  enables 
millions  of  people  to  listen  in  on  the 
proceedings  of  thousands  attending 
forums.  This  vast  mental  and  spir¬ 


itual  communion  should  arouse  a 
greater  interest  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

A  question  of  this  importance  in 
social  evolution  touches  every  citi¬ 
zen.  Business  men  are  anxious  to 
inform  themselves  and  others  and 
aid  in  solving  some  of  the  complex 
public  problems.  It  is  vital  that  the 
solution  represent  the  result  of 
thoughtful,  crystallized  opinions  of 
as  many  citizens  as  can  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  subject. 

We  cannot  expect  everyone  to 
study  the  (juestion.  But  we  can 
bring  to  thousands  the  analyses  and 
judgments  of  those  who  have  devot¬ 
ed  research  to  the  problem.  By 
means  of  the  press  and  the  radio, 
it  is  ix)ssihle  to  inform  vast  num¬ 
bers. 

Three  distinguished  six'akers  who 
follow  will  present  concrete  views. 

1  shall  talk  to  the  radio  audience 
of  obvious  facts  often  overlooked. 

Eniploynient  in  Economic  System 

The  phase  in  economic  life  com¬ 
mon  to  all  is  con.sumption.  It  com¬ 
mands  production  and  distribution. 
In  social,  political,  and  vocational 
relationships  we  are  divided  into 
competitive  groups  and  contending 
blocs.  As  consumers  we  are  all  in 
the  same  category.  During  life  we 
cannot  escape  it.  The  layette  is 
bought  before  we  are  born.  The 
undertaker  is  paid  after  we  are 
gone.  So  the  total  population  of  our 
country,  125  millions,  are  consum¬ 
ers. 

Of  this  number  alxjut  50  million 
are  able  and  willing,  and  in  normal 
times  can  find  places  to  work. 
Eleven  million  are  without  jo1)s. 
Out  of  national  income  derived 
from  wages,  salaries,  and  profits 
comes  the  purchasing  ix)wer  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  well-ordered  society.  Bor¬ 
rowing  merely  iK)st|x»nes  payments 
to  the  future. 

I'he  first  charge  on  income  is 
taxes;  the  second,  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  bare  sustenance.  The 
remainder  is  called  “free  dollars”. 
They  can  be  sjient  for  knowledge, 
pleasure,  convenience,  and  distinc¬ 


tion.  In  ])rosperity  millions  of 
people  were  employed  to  supply  the 
demand  arising  from  free  dollars. 
When  the  mass  mood  turned  from 
ojitimism  to  pessimism,  consumption 
diminished.  As  a  result,  millions 
lost  jobs  and  tbe  period  of  unem¬ 
ployment  began. 

Sources  of  charitable  donations 
were  depleted.  Political  powers  have 
responded  to  the  Nation’s  ideal. 
They  accept  the  axiom  that  the  life, 
health,  and  welfare  of  a  people  is 
the  chief  concern  of  society. 
'Phrough  higher  taxes  and  govern¬ 
ment  credit,  this  horde  of  unem¬ 
ployed  is  siqqdied  the  necessities  of 
life. 

It  is  unfair  to  ex])ect  lawmakers 
alone  to  do  all  the  thinking  and 
jdanning  to  bring  about  recovery. 
Those  in  distress  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  help.  It  is  iq)  to  us  who  have 
jobs  and  time  for  tliought  and  study 
to  take  a  hand  and  help. 

.\  hopeful  trend  is  the  increasing 
courage  and  confidence.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  shown  in  a  greater  willing¬ 
ness  to  buy.  He  is  returning  to  the 
American  belief  that  he  can  take 
care  of  himself,  assist  his  neighbors 
and  help  his  Government. 

The  depression  has  reached  the 
bottom.  The  old  cycle  is  ended,  the 
new  begun.  The  mass  mood  of  help¬ 
lessness  is  passing.  Reviving  cour¬ 
age  and  self-reliance  are  opening 
doors  of  opportunity. 

The  degree  of  progress  depends 
on  our  full  cooperation  in  thought 
and  deed.  In  our  vocational  lives,  in 
social,  political,  or  economic  fields, 
every  man  must  do  his  duty.  Lead¬ 
ers  of  labor,  industry  and  commerce 
— the  j)uli)it,  the  i)ress,  the  profes¬ 
sional  groups — have  great  resixDnsi- 
bility.  They  should  jmt  aside  envy 
and  intolerance.  They  must  investi¬ 
gate,  search  for  and  evaluate  facts 
with  honest,  open  and  courteous 
minds,  and  give  freely  of  mental, 
moral,  and  manual  strength  in  this 
period  when  hope  and  faith  are  re¬ 
turning. 

Political  leaders  seek  neither 
praise  nor  abuse,  but  they  do  want 
sympathy  and  honest  help. 
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V  n  e  m ployment  Insurance 


The  One-Way  Plan — A  Reserve 
Maintained  by  Employers 


WE  are  at  a  time  when  we  can¬ 
not  postpone  some  construc¬ 
tive  action  on  unemployment 
compensation.  We  now  know  that 
those  countries  that  started  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  plans  years 
ago,  have  a  buffer  against  want  and 
distress,  and  have  saved  l)Oth  need¬ 
less  misery  and  vast  sums  of  money 
in  demoralizing  doles. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
we  should  copy  platis  suited  to  for¬ 
eign  conditions. 

As  ])ractical  business  men,  we 
need  no  further  study  to  set  up  an 
unemployment  compensation  plan 
suitable  to  American  conditions. 
During  fifteen  years,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  R.  Commons  in 
Wisconsin,  and  under  a  Seven- 
State  Commission  on  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance,  appointed  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  the  principles 
of  the  “American  Plan”  were  de¬ 
veloped,  and  Wisconsin  has  written 
it  into  law. 

A  Simple  Plan  Essential 

This  plan  is  simple.  It  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  unemployment — ir¬ 
regularity  of  work.  Just  as  the 
health  of  the  body  can  be  improved 
by  preventing  irregularities,  so  the 
health  of  society  can  be  improved 
by  preventing  employment  irregu¬ 
larity. 

The  danger  at  this  moment  is  that 
we  shall  get  involved  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  complex  system  with 
unknown  costs,  founded  on  the  pes¬ 
simistic  acceptance  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  as  inevitable,  instead  of  on  the 
courageous  and  optimistic  lielief 
that  it  can,  in  some  principal  part 
at  least,  be  prevented.  If  business 
men  are  confused  by  the  intricacy 
of  the  subject  they  should  agree  to 
take  the  simplest  possible  step  to¬ 
ward  its  solution. 

Because  we  lack  facts  about  the 
amount  of  unemployment  both  to¬ 
day  and  in  normal  times,  we  cannot 
formulate  an  unemployment  insur- 


BY  LINCOLN  FILENE 
CItairttian  of  the  Board, 

IVm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 

ance  plan  that  will  Ih?  actuarially 
sound.  I  therefore  favor  compul¬ 
sory  unemployment  reserves  by 
state  law,  with  individual  company 
funds,  held  by  the  state,  with  no 
compulsory  contributions  by  em- 
l)loyees,  and  with  no  contribution 
from  the  state  except  administra¬ 
tion  expense.  I  favor  the  principle 
of  the  national  Wagner- Lewis  Bill 
to  secure  uniform  state  action,  elim¬ 
inate  competitive  disadvantages,  and 
make  national  minimum  standards. 

•  Reserves  are  preventive,  not  just 
a  remedy.  Instead  of  accepting  un¬ 
employment  as  inevitable  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  Community  Chest  at 
everybody’s  expense,  the  reserve 
principle  vigorously  attacks  the  evil 
at  its  source — irregular  employment 
— and  localizes  the  cost  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  instead  of  to  labor  and  the 
community. 

The  reserve  principle  places 
squarely  on  the  employer  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  contributions  be¬ 
cause  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  his 
responsibility,  not  that  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  or  of  the  consumer ;  and  be¬ 
cause,  further,  even  under  the  most 
liberal  unemployment  compensation 
plan,  the  employee,  not  the  employ¬ 
er,  always  will  bear  the  major  cost 
of  unemployment  in  loss  of  wages. 
Under  the  reserve  plan,  the  efficient 
employer  will  pay  no  more  than  his 
just  share  of  the  general  costs  of 
unemployment. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  for 
the  reserve  plan.  All  plans  require 
comi)ulsory  contributions  by  the  em¬ 
ployer.  The  largest  organization  of 
labor  in  the  country  opposes  em¬ 
ployee  contributions  just  as  we  all 
opjwse  employee  contributions  in 
accident  compensation.  Why  not  ac¬ 
cept  reserves  with  no  employee  con¬ 
tributions  as  the  minimum  basis, 
agreed  to  by  all,  on  which  to  start? 

It  is  essential,  in  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  this  great  advance  in 
social  legislation,  that  we  build  in 
such  a  way  that  its  growth  can  be 
sure  and  healthy.  If  we  want  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  of  the  law, 


we  must  start  by  passing  as  simple 
and  as  easily  administered  a  law' 
as  we  can  write.  I  therefore  re- 
l)eat.  let  us  attack  the  problem  at 
its  one  most  vital  point,  namely,  ir¬ 
regularity  of  work,  and  with  a  law 
that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  two  parties  most  directly  con¬ 
cerned,  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

Advantages  of  Reserve  Principle 

If  we  do  this  we  cannot  go 
wrong.  We  do  not  burden  the  tax¬ 
payer.  We  leave  the  door  open  to 
voluntary  contributions  by  labor, 
to  the  encouragement  of  individual 
savings,  to  the  setting  up  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  more  liberal  plans  than 
those  meeting  the  legal  minimum 
standards.  The  employer  with 
steady  employment  is  not  penalized, 
but  benefits.  And  we  place  on  busi¬ 
ness  the  privilege  and  responsibility 
of  writing  unemployment  into  its 
ordinary  costs,  where  it  belongs,  so 
that  business  will  perforce  make 
every  effort  to  reduce  those  costs 
by  striking  at  unemployment  where 
it  begins. 

We  have  today  enough  knowledge 
and  enough  experience  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  a  system  of  unem¬ 
ployment  reserves  on  which  we  can 
build,  over  the  years,  a  system  that 
will  be  grounded  in  American  ex- 
{lerience  adapted  to  American  psy¬ 
chology  and  economic  needs. 

One  last  word.  The  cost  of  un¬ 
employment  will  finally  be  paid  by 
the  consumer  of  goods  and  services, 
not  by  the  employer.  This  is  as  it 
should  l)e.  But  for  this  reason,  we 
business  men  have  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  seeing  to  it  that  we  eliminate 
all  waste  and  all  unneeded  items  in 
that  cost.  The  reserve  principle  au¬ 
tomatically  gives  the  incentive  to 
reduce  it  and  hence  to  reduce  the 
costs  that  the  consumer  must  pay. 
From  every  point  of  view,  then,  as 
well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of 
building  consumer  purchasing  pow¬ 
er,  the  soundest  principle  is  that  of 
unemployment  reserves. 
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Unemployment  Insurance 


The  Two-Way  Plan — Contributions  by 
Employer  and  Employee 


Mr.  Percy  Straus  had  hoi>ed  to 
sijeak  to  you  here  today  in 
response  to  Mr.  Reyhurn’s 
suggestion  that  he  discuss  the  Two 
Way  Plan,  but  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  an  urgent  engage¬ 
ment.  He  has  asked  me  to  express 
his  sincere  regrets  and  to  present 
to  you  certain  thoughts  on  this  Two 
Way  Plan  which  has  l)een  suggested 
as  one  way  of  setting  up  unemjdoy- 
ment  reserves. 

Everyone  agrees,  I  supjx)se,  that 
in  discussing  unemployment  re¬ 
serves  of  any  kind,  we  mu.st  under¬ 
stand  their  limited  usefulness  and 
not  expect  more  of  them  than  they 
can  accomplish.  I'hose  wIkj  have 
l)een  championing  the  cause  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance  for  years, 
have  been  particularly  emphatic  in 
recent  months  that  such  reserves  are 
not  a  panacea  that  will  correct  the 
economic  situation  which  causes  un¬ 
employment.  It  is  my  impression 
that  there  has  been  a  profound 
change  in  the  conception  of  the 
function  of  unemployment  reserves 
since  the  latter  days  of  1930,  due 
to  our  experience  with  the  catastro¬ 
phic  crisis  which  developed  during 
1931  and  1932  and  from  which  we 
have  only  begun  to  emerge. 

Limitations  of  Reserve  Plan 

Unemployment  reserves  do  pro¬ 
vide  an  orderly  way  of  meeting  the 
initial  impact  of  unemployment  for 
many  individuals.  It  is  a  method 
that  is  both  dignified  and  fair.  It 
provides  a  limited  period  for  voca¬ 
tional  readjustment  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  when  this  is  desirable  and  jxjs- 
sible.  But  unemployment  reserves 
will  not  put  those  unemployed  at 
present  back  to  work,  nor  will  they 
prevent  recurring  credit  crises. 
Business  and  government  must  look 
l)eyond  unemployment  reserves  if 
there  is  to  be  any  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  economic  crisis.  Indeed  they 
must  look  beyond  if  unemployment 
reserves  themselves  are  to  survive 
their  first  lK)om  and  depression. 


BY  BEARDSLEY  RUML 

Treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Neiv  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Two  Way  Plan  which  I  have 
been  asked  to  discuss  gets  is  name 
from  the  methofl  whereby  the  un¬ 
employment  reserve  fund  is  built 
up,  that  is,  by  contributions  on  the 
]>art  of  both  employer  and  employ¬ 
ee,  excluding  any  contribution  to 
the  fund  from  any  public  body, 
federal,  state  or  local.  The  public 
body  might,  to  be  sure,  be  the  in¬ 
strumentality  for  collecting  the  rev¬ 
enues  agreed  iHK)n,  hut  it  would  not 
from  its  own  treasury,  add  to  them. 
.'\s  between  em])loyer  and  employee, 
the  ratio  of  contrihution  is  likely  to 
be  unequal — the  employer  contri¬ 
buting  twice  as  much,  perhajis  more, 
than  the  employee. 

The  argument  against  state  con¬ 
tributions — and  here  I  do  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  lietween  the  federal  and 
state  governments — seems  to  me  a 
convincing  one.  .An  unemployment 
reserve  can  be  created  to  cover  only 
the  ordinary  irregularities  in  more 
or  less  regularized  employment.  No 
unemployment  reserve  can  survive 
a  major  credit  crisis,  nor  can  it 
cover  large  masses  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  whose  welfare  and  purchasing 
power  is  vital  to  an  orderly  econ¬ 
omic  life.  To  such  unemployment 
reserves  the  state  need  make  no  con¬ 
tribution  and  should  make  none  lest 
it  be  diverted  from  those  activities 
and  those  expenditures  which  only 
the  state  can  make.  The  state  should 
be  constantly  in  a  ix)sition  to  create 
employment  in  varied  and  worth¬ 
while  public  works.  It  must  be  pre- 
jjared  to  assume  a  relief  load  when 
and  if  unemployment  benefits  are 
exhausted  and  it  must  be  prepared 
to  carry  this  load  indefinitely.  The 
state  must  concern  itself  with  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  re-education, 
with  any  necessary  redistribution  of 
populations,  with  old  age  and  other 
benefits.  If  the  state  assumes  these 
obligations  properly  and  adequate¬ 
ly,  it  has  vast  and  indeterminable 
responsibilities  which  are  not  only  a 
burden  upon  industry  but  also  upon 
all  taxable  wealth  and  income.  The 
pressure  that  would  be  brought  up¬ 


on  the  state  by  all  taxpayers  to  shift 
as  much  of  this  burden  as  possible 
to  any  existing  unemployment  re¬ 
serves  would  make  it  a  doubtful 
partner  in  the  financing  of  ordin¬ 
ary  unemployment  benefits,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  since  it  is  the 
state  itself  which,  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  must  regulate  by  law  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  unemployment 
benefits. 

Employee  Interest  in  Plan  Needed 

The  question  as  to  whether  both 
employers  and  employees  should 
contribute  to  an  unemployment  re¬ 
serve  seems  to  me  to  yield  a  less 
certain  answer.  There  is  force  in 
the  argument  that  insofar  as  there 
is  to  l)e  an  added  cost  for  unem¬ 
ployment  reserves,  it  should  liecome 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  and 
l)e  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
higher  prices.  There  is  also  weight 
in  the  contention  that  the  employ¬ 
ee  in  the  “waiting  period’’  which 
is  always  introduced  liefore  l)ene- 
fits  from  unemployment  reserves  be¬ 
gin,  makes  a  contribution  which 
should  be  recognized.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  workability  of  any  scheme 
of  providing  unemployment  benefits 
requires  the  interest  and  alertness 
of  employees  to  resist  and  prevent 
serious  abuses  that  may  easily  arise. 
Employees  can  assist  greatly  in  the 
prevention  of  malingering  in  the 
proper  handling  of  benefit  payments 
and  in  seeing  to  it  that  a  sincere 
effort  is  made  when  necessary  in 
adapting  the  unemployed  to  new  oc¬ 
cupations.  In  l)alancing  these  argu¬ 
ments  it  seems  to  me  that  a  scheme 
involving  contributions  from  both 
employers  and  employees  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  scheme  in  which  the 
employer  alone  contributes. 

Definite  incentive  to  individual 
employers  to  regularize  employment 
in  their  own  concerns  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  any  plan.  Regular  employ¬ 
ment  is  the  l^st  economic  security, 
and  the  initiative  and  ingenuity  of 
employers  should  be  stimulated  by 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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Unemployment  Insurance _ 

The  Three  Way  Plan — Contrihutions  hy 
Government,  Employer  and  Employee 

BY  FRANK  L.  WEIL 

H'eil,  Gotshal  &  Manges,  Counsel 
for  New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


There  is  no  current  subject  of 
social  and  economic  importance 
that  comes  more  trippingly 
from  from  the  tongue  and  is  less 
understood  than  unemployment  in¬ 
surance.  State  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ments  alike  favor  it.  Experts  in 
social  welfare  urge  it.  Labor  and 
capital  supiK)rt  it.  Yet  no  substan¬ 
tial  cross-section  of  any  of  these 
groups  agree  on  the  form  it  should 
take.  No  subject  upon  which  all  are 
agreed  in  principle  is  more  contro¬ 
versial  in  the  approach  to  its  prac¬ 
tice. 

Issues  of  Discussion 

Unlike  ordinary  insurance,  where 
proper  coverage  automatically  fol¬ 
lows  payment  of  premium  by  the  in¬ 
sured,  unemployment  insurance  has 
as  yet  few  guidejxwts  and  an  infinite 
field  for  debate.  There  are  three 
major  issues  upon  each  of  which 
there  is  great  divergence  of  opin¬ 
ion  :  ( 1 )  who  shall  contribute  the 
funds;  (2)  how  shall  the  funds 
when  contributed,  be  administered ; 
( 3 )  to  whom  and  at  what  rate  shall 
the  Iwnefits  from  the  fund  be  paid 
out.  Controversial  as  the  third  is¬ 
sue  may  be,  divergence  of  opinion 
upon  the  first  and  second  is  far 
greater. 

There  are  three  parties  from 
whom  contributions  .may  be  requir¬ 
ed — the  employer,  the  worker  and 
the  state — and  in  this  country  the 
state  includes  both  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  governments.  It  will  readily  he 
seen  that  there  are  seven  possible 
combinations  of  these  three  contri¬ 
butory  parties — contribution  by  all 
three,  or  by  a  combination  of  two, 
or  by  one  alone.  Each  of  these  com¬ 
binations  has  its  advocates. 

In  an  approach  to  compulsory  un¬ 
employment  insurance  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  the  matter  of  contribution  is 
the  first  great  question  to  l)e  resolv¬ 
ed.  There  are  two  ways  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  subject — against  the 
background  of  experience,  or  ujxjn 


the  basis  of  logic.  Both  methods  of 
approach,  it  is  submitted,  favor  the 
so-called  three-way  contributory 
plan — that  is  contribution  by  all 
three. 

Nine  foreign  countries  have  had 
comiJulsory  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  for  periods  ranging  from  eight 
to  twenty-four  years.  In  six,  con¬ 
tributions  are  required  from  all 
three  parties.  In  two  the  employer 
and  the  worker  contribute  and  in 
emergency  the  State  contributes.  In 
one  country  the  emjdoyer  and  work¬ 
er  alone  contribute.  All  systems  are 
operating  today.  In  no  country  is 
contribution  required  from  one 
]>arty  alone.  In  Great  Britain,  where 
the  system  of  three-party  contribu¬ 
tion  has  been  in  effect  since  1911, 
the  entire  subject  was  re-studied 
over  a  period  of  two  years  from 
1930  to  1932  by  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion.  As  a  result  of  this  study  a 
completely  revised  act  was  adopted 
in  1934  which  continued  unchang¬ 
ed  contribution  by  all  three. 

In  this  country  there  is  no  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  whatsoever. 
On:;  state  alone — Wisconsin — has 
adopted  an  act  which  only  went  into 
effect  July  1,  1934  and  under  which 
benefits  are  not  payable  until  July 
1,  1935. 

Control  of  Unemployment 

Major  types  of  unemploym:nt 
are  seasonal,  cyclical  and  technologi¬ 
cal.  The  study  of  the  problem  in¬ 
volves  an  approach  from  two  angles 
— prevention  and  alleviation.  Un¬ 
employment  insurance  in  all  foreign 
countries  is  predicated  on  allevia¬ 
tion.  In  this  country  alone  has  it 
been  confused  in  some  quarters 
with  prevention.  Casual  unemploy¬ 
ment  may  possibly  be  prevented  by 
the  independent  action  of  employ¬ 
ers.  Seasonal  unemployment  can¬ 
not  be  controlled  until  nature  learns 
to  distribute  her  beneficences  over 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year  and 
man  likewise  distributes  his  holi¬ 


days.  Technological  unemployment 
can  be  prevented  only  by  sacrificing 
progress  and  its  effects  can  be 
ameliorated  only  by  distribution  of 
the  reduced  amount  of  work  among 
the  available  workers  through  con¬ 
trol  of  hours  of  labor.  Cyclical  un¬ 
employment  can  be  controlled  only 
by  coordinated  planning  of  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  consumption. 
Penalizing  employers  for  irregular 
employment  will  control  and  reach 
none  of  these  causes.  Confusing 
prevention  with  alleviation  has  led 
only  into  a  blind  alley  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  if  carried  further  would 
l)e  disastrous. 

Contribution  should  be  required 
from  all  three  parties.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  is  the  first  and  most  serious 
result  of  depression.  Its  burden  falls 
on  all.  Its  solution  should  rest  on 
all.  If  the  employer  alone  were  to 
contribute,  all  would  nevertheless 
eventually  pay,  either  in  the  form  of 
decreased  coverage  and  decreased 
benefits  when  unemployment  arises 
later,  or  more  immediately  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  and  lessened 
profits.  Recognition  of  this  econ¬ 
omic  result  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  equitable  distribution 
of  the  burden  of  contributions  re¬ 
sults  in  the  best  protection — in  the 
best  coverage  against  the  risks  and 
consequent  results  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Adequate  unemployment 
benefits  are  a  stimulus  to  a  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  price  level.  The  worker 
benefits  by  receiving  an  income  en¬ 
abling  him  to  care  for  him.self  and 
family,  the  employer  benefits 
through  preservation  of  his  market, 
the  State  benefits  since  it  is  not 
called  upon  to  pay  out  relief.  The 
broader  the  base  of  contribution  is 
the  greater  will  be  the  fund  and  the 
more  adequate  and  successful  the 
coverage. 

The  Ohio  plan  while  recognized 
generally  as  a  two-way  plan — con¬ 
tributions  by  employer  and  worker 
alone — found  a  strong  sentiment  for 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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IJ  n  e  m  ployment  Insurance 


Is  a  Compulsory  Unemployment 

Compensation  System  Necessary? 

A  Statement  Read  for 
GEORGE  H.  HOUSTON 

President,  Baldwin  Locomotive  IVorks 


1AM  glad  to  bring  to  you  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Mr.  George  H.  Hous¬ 
ton,  President  of  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Durable  Goods  Industries 
Committee,  he  is  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  many  employers  in 
the  heavy  industries  as  well  as  of 
many  executives  from  industry  in 
general. 

The  essence  of  social  security  is 
continuity  of  the  greatest  possible 
volume  of  gainful  employment. 
America  has  had  an  enviable  record 
in  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  em¬ 
ployment  above  the  subsistence 
level.  No  other  nation  which  pro¬ 
duces  so  much  of  its  own  food  and 
raw  material  has  ever  employed  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  workers  in 
the  non-agricultural  pursuits.  This 
has  been  possible  not  only  because 
ours  was  a  pioneer  country,  but  also 
because  we  have  maintained  flexible 
employment  conditions  permitting 
marginal  occupations  which  can  ex¬ 
ist  only  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  Surely  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  promote  the  maximum 
gainful  employment  and  production 
of  useful  goods  even  though  the 
conditions  of  all  such  employment 
are  not  ideal.  It  is  better  to  have 
full  gainful  employment  under  priv¬ 
ate  enterprise  even  though  some 
part  of  it  is  not  at  the  maximum 
level  of  pay  or  under  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  working  conditions,  than  to 
have  some  employable  persons  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  relief. 

New  and  additional  burdens  aris¬ 
ing  from  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  costs  concentrated  wholly  on  in¬ 
dustry,  will  further  increase  costs 
and  selling  prices,  particularly  of 
durable  goods,  thus  further  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  already  much  reduced  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  and  the  volume  of 
marginal  employment  afforded  by 
them.  There  are  many  branches  of 
the  heavy  industries  in  which, 
through  uncontrollable'  customer  de¬ 
mand,  the  rate  of  unemployment  is 
five  to  ten  times  that  of  the  more 
regular  ephemeral  goods  or  service 
industries.  If  the  burden  of  com¬ 


pensation  for  this  high  rate  of  un¬ 
employment  were  borne  entirely  by 
the  individual  industry  or  company, 
it  would  soon  be  eliminated  as  an 
employer  of  people  and  as  a  produc¬ 
er  of  goods  desired  by  the  popula¬ 
tion.  If  the  burden  were  charged 
evenly  to  all  industries  many  very 
regular  industries  such  as  yours,  re¬ 
tail  distribution,  would  bear  a  bur¬ 
den  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the 
relief  required  by  their  own  unem¬ 
ployed. 

There  is  some  disposition  to  favor 
a  system  of  compulsory  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  in  order  to  force 
the  regularization  of  employment. 
But  the  employer  already  has  every 
incentive  of  self-interest  to  prompt 
him  to  regularize  employment  as  far 
as  possible.  The  postponable  de¬ 
mand  for  durable  goods,  their  pur¬ 
chase  only  through  elaborate  cus¬ 
tomer  specifications,  and  finally 
their  manufacture  only  after  receipt 
of  the  order,  all  make  it  wholly  im¬ 
possible  for  the  employer  in  these 
industries  to  regularize  his  employ- 


rewards  for  success  in  efforts  of 
regularization.  No  state-wide  pool 
based  exclusively  on  blanket  contri¬ 
butions  should  be  contemplated.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  an  option 
should  be  given  to  any  employer 
who  will  agree  to  equal  or  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  benefits  provided  by  law 
and  who  can  demonstrate  his  capaci¬ 
ty  to  do  so,  to  have  his  segregated 
fund  under  the  management  of  the 
state.  Premium  and  reserve  require¬ 
ments  would  be  fixed  according  to 
his  unemployment  experience. 

In  the  discussion  of  various 
schemes  of  unemployment  reserves, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  insufficient 
attention  has  been  given  to  certain 
administrative  matters  which  are  of 
the  greatest  consequence.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  just  a  plan  may  be  nor  how 
skillfully  its  provisions  may  be 
drawn,  it  cannot  survive  an  unsound 


ment.  The  ups  and  downs  of  de¬ 
mand  for  durable  goods  are  caused 
by  conditions  within  the  user’s  ac¬ 
tivities  far  too  deeply  seated  to  be 
corrected  by  punitive  measures  such 
as  compulsory  unemployment  com- 
j>ensation. 

Finally,  we  must  use  great  care 
and  deliberation  in  studying  this 
difficult  question  of  unemployment 
relief.  Undue  haste  in  trying  to 
reach  a  solution  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  We  need  to  know  much 
more  than  we  do  about  the  facts  of 
unemployment,  including  its  vol¬ 
ume,  its  location  within  the  business 
structure  and  the  rate  of  its  inci¬ 
dence  in  different  lines  of  business. 
These  factors,  together  with  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  increased  cost  upon  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully  before  any  project 
of  unemployment  insurance  or  re¬ 
serves  is  undertaken  that  may  fur¬ 
ther  handicap,  delay,  or  ultimately 
prevent  reemployment  in  the  larg¬ 
est  possible  volume. 


administrative  arrangement,  lx)th 
internally  as  respects  the  plan  itself 
and  externally  as  to  certain  collater¬ 
al  public  operations.  Take  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  matter  of  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices,  which  I  believe  are 
generally  conceded  to  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  corollary  to  any  scheme.  There 
has  been,  to  be  sure,  a  certain  rec¬ 
ognition  and  improvement  of  this 
important  public  service,  but  the 
progress  to  date  has  been  grossly 
inadequate.  These  offices  must  be 
greatly  increased  in  numl)er,  the 
personnel  must  be  enlarged  and  be 
much  better  compensated  for  effic¬ 
ient  service.  The  confidence  of  both 
employer  and  employee  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  this  can  be  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  combination  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  efficient  service.  At  the 
present  time,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  is  justly  proud  of  the 
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During  the  Convention  You  Will 
Save  Days  of  Your  Market  Time 


by  visiting  the 

Selected  Merchandise  Exhibit 

on  the 

Third  and  Fourth  Floors  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

An  exhibition  arranged  for  the  buyers’  convenience  in 
private  rooms,  displaying  the  market’s  newest  items  for 
Spring  in: 

Infant's  and  Children’s  Wear 
-  Women’s  Apparel,  including  dresses, 

blouses,  negligees,  underwear,  ac¬ 
cessories,  handbags  and  umbrellas 
Men’s  Apparel,  shirts,  underwear, 
hosiery  and  furnishings 
Fabrics,  including  International  Silk 
Guild  Section,  rayons,  velvets, 
woolens,  cottons,  linens,  curtains 
and  draperies,  ete. 

Being  Held  Concurrently  With 

24*'' Annual  Convention 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

Take  Regular  Elevators  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Floors 

MERCHANDISE  EXHIBITORS  COMPANY 

Rooms  118-119,  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
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relative  position  of  its  public  em¬ 
ployment  system,  the  annual  budget 
for  the  regular  offices  is  only  $631,- 
000,  and  the  highest  paid  iX)sition 
provided  for  by  the  State  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  any  office  is  $3,000. 
In  New  York  State  the  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices  should  continue  to 
be  administered  as  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  under  the  New  York  State  De- 
l)artment  of  Labor  and  additional 
funds  should  be  provided  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  make  ix)s- 
sible  improvements  in  method  and 
a  more  efficient  system  of  clearance, 
both  of  ideas  and  of  jobs  and  men. 
The  federal  government  should 
continue  its  interest  and  support  of 
state  public  employment  offices  and 
should  be  supported  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  a  workable  Federal- State 
system. 

The  administrative  agency  in  the 
state  charged  with  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  funds  accumulated 
for  unemployment  benefits,  should 
be  a  Commission  responsible  to  no 
other  administrative  agency,  save 
only  to  the  Governor  and  with  no 
other  duties  whatsoever.  The  law 
should  be  specific  as  to  the  rules 
under  which  the  Commission  shall 
operate  and  latitude  for  administra¬ 
tive  discretion,  although  generally 
wise,  should  here  be  rigorously 


a  three-way  plan  while  in  commit¬ 
tee.  There  was  strong  feeling  among 
some  in  the  committee  for  three- 
party  contribution  including  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  state,  but  the  plan  was 
modified  to  omit  the  state  because 
of  the  condition  of  state  finances  in 
Ohio.  Parenthetically  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  a  three-way  plan  the 
Contribution  by  the  state  if  neces¬ 
sary  may  initially  be  only  the  costs 
of  administration  so  that  funds  re¬ 
ceived  from  employer  and  worker 
may  be  available  for  benefit  without 
deduction,  and  further  contributions 
by  the  State  may  be  deferred  until 
the  occurence  of  an  emergency  as 
in  two  of  the  European  countries. 

The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  declared  against  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  worker.  It  should  be 
noted  that  until  November  1932  the 
Federation  opposed  compulsory  un¬ 
employment  insurance  on  the  slogan 
that  what  they  wanted  was  “a  job. 
not  a  dole”.  They  have  reversed 
their  stand  and  now  favor  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  based  upon  con- 


limited.  The  accumulation  of  the 
large  funds  that  are  possible  during 
the  “coming  American  boom”  will 
be  a  constant  temptation  to  the  state 
to  avoid  jierennial  necessary  expen¬ 
ditures  for  other  social  purposes  and 
in  times  of  distress,  efforts  will  be 
made  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  use  the 
funds  for  purposes  and  in  a  manner 
outside  that  of  the  original  inten¬ 
tion.  Not  only  must  the  funds  them¬ 
selves  be  strictly  guarded,  but  it 
must  not  be  possible  for  any  branch 
of  the  government  to  use  the  weight 
and  influence  of  these  funds  in  the 
advancement  of  any  departmental 
or  partisan  program,  no  matter  how 
worthy. 

Finally,  all  funds  reserved  for 
unemployment  benefits  should  be 
deposited  with  an  appropriate  feder¬ 
al  agency  so  that  the  effect  of  these 
accumulations  on  the  general  mone¬ 
tary  position  can  be  adequately  safe¬ 
guarded.  The  accumulation  of  such 
reserves  is  necessarily  in  itself  a  de¬ 
flationary  measure.  No  one  can 
foretell  the  exact  result  of  this  force 
at  different  phases  of  the  credit 
cycle.  No  one  can  estimate  how 
large  the  reserves  may  become.  No 
tme,  except  the  federal  government, 
should  be  asketl  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  solvency  of  the  fund. 


tribution  only  by  the  employer.  This 
is  not  consistent.  Payment  of  his 
.share  by  the  worker  arouses  a  def¬ 
inite  sense  of  responsibility  and  a 
pride  of  part  ownership.  Failure  of 
the  worker  to  contribute  is  an  eva¬ 
sion  of  responsibility.  The  worker 
should  not  work  without  pay.  He 
should  not  particijjate  in  the  receipt 
of  l)enefits  after  he  has  ceased  to 
work  without  having  paid  for  them. 

■Advocates  of  the  one-way  plan 
calling  for  contributions  only  by  the 
employer  base  their  case  entirely  on 
the  premise  that  placing  the  burden 
sohly  on  the  employer  will  result 
in  a  diminution  of  unemployment 
and  a  stabilizing  of  employment. 
This  reasoning  is  similar  to  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  old  Puritans  on  the 
subject  of  bear-baiting.  The  Puri¬ 
tans,  we  are  told,  were  opposed  to 
bear-baiting  not  because  of  the  pain 
it  gave  to  the  bear  but  because  of 
the  pleasure  it  gave  to  the  spectator. 
The  advocates  of  the  one-way  plan 
are  more  interested  in  penalizing 
the  employer  than  in  benefiting  and 


helping  the  worker. 

Pooling  funds  in  single  industry 
reserves,  or  in  individual  plant  re¬ 
serves  is  based  upon  the  same  fal¬ 
lacious  theory  that  an  individual 
employer  or  a  given  group  of  em- 
l)loyers  can  control  unemployment 
in  a  given  factory  or  locality.  All 
the  European  systems  are  founded 
upon  state-wide  pools.  The  state¬ 
wide  pool  means  increased  cover¬ 
age  and  larger  benefits  over  a  long¬ 
er  i)eriod  of  time  with  consequent 
sustained  purchasing  power  and  de¬ 
mand  for  the  i)r(Klucts  of  industry. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  worker 
there  can  be  no  benefits,  but  only 
hazards  under  a  system  of  indu.stry 
or  plant  reserves.  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  employer  the  only  con¬ 
ceivable  benefit — les.sened  contribu¬ 
tion  due  to  a  good  individual  em¬ 
ployment  record — can  easily  be 
compensated  for  by  a  sliding  scale 
of  contributions  to  a  state-wide  pool 
in  which  reductions  are  allowed  for 
good  records  while  contributions  are 
increased  for  l)ad  records. 

Who  shall  be  covered  by  the  in¬ 
surance  and  at  what  rate  the  bene¬ 
fit  shall  be  paid  involves  a  study 
of  tbe  nature  of  business  activity 
in  each  locality.  'I'he  excessively 
low  rate  of  coverage  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  plan  is  unwise.  ( )n  the  other 
hand  an  excessively  high  rate  of 
coverage  is  a  temptation  to  the 
worker  to  refrain  from  seeking  em¬ 
ployment.  A  proper  Lilance  can  be 
found  only  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  problems  in  the  area  sought  to 
be  covered. 

Compulsory  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  is  recognized  as  a  necessity  in 
this  country.  Much  of  its  future 
success  will  dej^end  on  whether  it 
gets  off  to  a  gcK)d  or  a  bad  start. 
.'\doption  of  tbe  one-way  jdan  is  a 
rejnidiation  of  all  European  experi¬ 
ences.  A  one-way  plan  is  not  based 
on  any  experience  but  only  an  idea 
that  unemployment  lies  within  the 
control  of  the  employer  alone.  Care¬ 
ful  thought  and  deep  study  are  re¬ 
quired  before  we  assume  tbe  re- 
six)nsibility  for  embarking  ujKm  a 
program  which  flies  in  the  face  of 
twenty-four  years  of  experience. 
The  three-way  plan  with  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  employer  varied  on  the 
basis  of  recognition  of  differences  in 
employment  records  has  the  support 
of  experience  and  meets  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  advocates  of  any  other 
plan. 

Editor’s  Notte  :  The  forum  on  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  is  continued  on  page 
85. 
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Contro  Hers*  Congress 


1934  Flash  Report  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress 


F(^R  the  first  time  since  1929, 
the  annual  Flash  Report  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  shows  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  trend 
of  department  and  dry  goods  store 
sales.  The  dollar  volume  of  sales 
for  1934  is  indicated  as  14.7% 
above  the  1933  volume.  For  each 
successive  year  since  1929,  the  an¬ 
nual  Flash  Reports  have  revealed 
sales  decreases  for  the  Country  as  a 
whole,  save  in  the  present  instance. 
In  comparison  with  the  1929  peak, 
sales  volume  in  1934  had  declined 
32%,  although  it  was  only  25% 
lower  than  in  1925,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  “average”  year. 

The  data  on  which  the  report  is 
based  represents  25%  of  the  total 
sales  of  all  stores  in  the  country  of 
the  types  included. 

Table  I  shows  the  position  of  the 
index  for  each  year  since  1925. 


TABLE  I 

Index  of  Department  Store,  Dry 
Goods  Store  and  Women’s  Apparel 
Store  Sales*  (1925  =  100%) 

1926  102.0  1929  109.7  1932  67.5 

1927  103.9  1930  100.3  1933  65.3 

1928  107.5  1931  88.5  1934  74.9 

*(  Sales  of  mail  order  houses 
and  their  retail  stores  not  in¬ 

cluded.) 


The  variation  in  the  degree  of  im¬ 
provement  over  1933  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Districts 


BY  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 

is  especially  marked.  This  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Table  II  which  shows 
the  year  to  year  change  for  the  past 
five  years. 

The  influence  of  .the  aid  which 
the  Government  has  extended  to  the 
farmer  particularly  in  the  South  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  increases 
shown  for  the  Atlanta  and  Dallas 
Districts. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
transactions  in  1934  with  1933  re¬ 
veals  an  increase  of  10%  for  the 
Country  as  a  whole.  This  gives  an 
indication  of  a  similar  rise  in  the 
movement  of  units  or  tonnage,  since 
retail  prices  were  practically  station¬ 
ary  over  the  year. 


TABLE  III 

Change  in  Number  of  Transactions 
in  1934  Compared  with  1933. 
United  States  (as  a  whole)  -f  10% 
Federal  Reserve  Districts 


No.  1.  Boston  4-  5% 

2.  New  York  +  5% 

3.  I’hiladelphia  -j-  5% 

4.  Cleveland  -i-15% 

5.  Richmond  4-10% 

6.  .Atlanta  4-15% 

7.  Chicago  4-10% 

8.  St.  Louis  4-  8% 

9.  Minneapolis  4-13% 

10.  Kansas  City  4-10% 

11.  Dallas  4-25% 

12.  San  Francsico  -f-  8% 


The  change  in  the  volume  of 
transactions  in  the  several  Federal 
Reserve  Districts  is  shown  in  Table 
III. 

The  reporting  stores  indicated 
that  Spring  1935  plans  were  being 
developed  on  the  basis  of  an  expect¬ 
ed  increase  in  sales  volume  over 
Spring  1934  of  10%.  The  planned 
sales  increases  showed  wide  diver¬ 
gence  between  stores  within  the 
same  Federal  Reserve  District,  the 
highest  anticipated  increase  fre¬ 
quently  being  four  times  the  lowest 
expected  gain.  In  some  cases  stores 
displayed  marked  conservatism  with 
respect  to  Spring  volume,  disclosing 
that  their  plans  were  based  on  no 
increase  or  a  small  decrease.  The 
typical  planned  sales  increase  for 
the  Spring  season,  1935,  compared 
to  Spring,  1934,  by  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Districts  as  revealed  by  the 
survey,  is  given  in  Table  IV. 


TABLE  IV 


Planned  Sales — Spring  1935 — In¬ 
crease  Over  1934. 


United  States  (as  a  whole) 
Federal  Reserve  Districts 

10% 

No. 

1.  Boston 

8% 

No. 

2.  New  York 

9% 

No. 

3.  Philadelphia 

10% 

No. 

4.  Cleveland 

10% 

No. 

5.  Richmond 

10% 

No. 

6.  Atlanta 

15% 

No. 

7.  Chicago 

10% 

No. 

8.  St.  Louis 

12  5% 

No. 

9.  Minneapolis 

10% 

No. 

10.  Kansas  City 

10% 

No. 

11.  Dallas 

10% 

No. 

12.  San  Francisco 

10% 

The  survey  brings  to  light  some 
interesting  information  with  regard 
to  changes  in  departmental  sales 
volume  in  comparison  with  the  total 
store  sales  increase.  The  stores  co¬ 
operating  in  the  study  were  request¬ 
ed  to  indicate  the  six  departments 
having  largest  sales  increases  and 
the  six  making  the  poorest  showing, 
giving  in  each  case  the  percentage 
of  change  from  the  year  1933. 
Using  as  a  standard  of  performance 
for  individual  departments,  the  typi¬ 
cal  total  store  sales  increase  as  re¬ 
vealed  for  the  respective  districts. 


TABLE  II 

Year  to  Year  Change  in  Dollar 

Volume 

of  Sales 

in  Department  Store,  Dry  j 

Goods  Store  and  Women's 

Apparel  Store  Sales. 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1  Compared 

Compared 

Compared 

Compared  Compared  | 

1  Total  With  1929 

With  1930 

With  1931 

With  1932  With  1933  1 

U.  S.  Federal  Reserve  Districts 

—  8.6 

—11.5 

—22.6 

—  3.4 

4-14.7 

District  No.  1.  Boston 

—  5.6 

—  8.6 

—21.2 

—  7.7 

4-  3.7 

2.  New  York 

—  5.2 

—  8.4 

—21.7 

—  5.9 

4-  7.2 

3.  Philadelphia 

—  6.2 

—14.5 

—22.5 

—  5.2 

4-  9.2 

4.  Cleveland 

—10.2 

—14.1 

—25.7 

4-  0.7 

4-19.6 

5.  Richmond 

—  1.4 

—  5.3 

—17.8 

—  3.8 

4-18.6 

6.  Atlanta 

—  3.2 

—11.4 

—22.5 

+  3.5 

4-25.2 

7.  Chicago 

—16.5 

—14.3 

—24.4 

—  3.9 

-h20.6 

8.  St.  Louis 

—10.4 

—12.6 

—20.7 

—  5.2 

-hl3.8 

9.  Minneapolis 

—  7.3 

—10.1 

—20.3 

—  3.9 

-h  9.6 

10.  Kansas  City 

—  4.9 

—12.2 

—21.1 

—  0.7 

4-17.5 

11.  Dallas 

—  7.7 

—17.1 

—23.4 

4-  0.8 

4-23.5 

12.  San  Francisco 

—  7.2 

—10.2 

—23.0 

—  5.7 

-flO.3 
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TABLE  V 

District  No.  1,  Boston 

Det’artments  ‘‘Very  Good”  Dep 

Silks,  Woolens,  Wash  Goods  (N( 

Art  Needlework  and  Art  Goods 
Neckwear  &  Scarfs  .... 

Hosiery  •  ■ .  • 

Women’s  Underwear  - 

Sports  Wear  (Knit  Apparel)  .... 

District  No.  2,  New  York 
Departments  ‘‘Very  Good”  Del 

Domestics,  Muslin  Sheetigns  Jew 

Art  Needlework,  Art  Goods  Doi 

Neckwear  &  Scarfs  •  •  •  • 

Hosiery  . . . . 

District  No.  3,  Philadelphia 

Departments  ‘‘Very  Good”  Dej 

Silks,  VV'oolens,  Wash  Goods  Wo 

Art  Needlew’ork  and  Art  Goods  •  •  • 

Women’s  Dresses 
Furs 

District  No.  4,  Cleveland 

Departments  ‘‘Very  Good”  De, 

Silks,  Woolens.  Wash  (joods  Un 

Sports  Wear  (Knit  Apparel) 

•Aprons  &  House  Dresses 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Household  Appliances 
House  Furnishings 

District  No.  5,  Richmond 
Departments  ‘‘Very  Good”  De 

Silks,  Woolens,  Wash  Goods  He 

Furs  W< 

Men’s  Furnishings 
Draperies,  Curtains,  Upholstery 

District  No.  6,  Atlanta 
Departments  ‘‘Very  Good”  De 

Neckwear,  Scarfs  (N 

Men’s  Furnishings 
Boys’  Wear 

District  No.  7,  Chicago 
Departments  ‘‘Very  Good”  Dt 

Silks.  Woolens,  Wash  Goods  (> 

Art  Needlework,  Art  Goods 
Neckwear  and  Scarfs 
Sports  Wear  (Knit  Apparel) 

China  &  Glassware 
Women's  Dresses 

District  No.  8,  St.  Louis 

Departments  ‘‘Very  Good”  D, 

Silks,  Woolens  &  Wash  Goods  (I 

Household  Appliances 
House  Furnishings 

District  No.  9,  Minneapolis 

Departments  ‘‘Very  Good”  Di 

Silks,  Woolens  &  Wash  (Joods  T( 

Hosiery 
Dresses 

District  No.  10,  Kansas  City 
Departments  ‘‘Very  Good”  D 

Silks,  Woolens  &  Wash  Goods  (1 

Millinery 
Hosiery 

Women’s  Shoes 
District  No.  11,  Dallas 
Departments  ‘‘Very  Good”  D 

Sports  Wear  (Knit  Apparel)  Ci 

District  No.  12,  San  Francisco 
Departments  “Very  Good”  D 

Silks,  Woolens  &  Wash  Goods  H 

Neckwear  &  Scarfs  N 

Men’s  Furnishings  C 


Departments  “Very  Poor” 
(None  reported  with  sufficient 
frequency) 


Departments  “Very  Poor'’ 
Jewelry 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 


Departments  “Very  Poor” 
Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 


Departments  “Very  Poor” 
Umbrellas 


Departments  “Very  Poor” 
Household  Linens 
Women’s  Coats 


Departments  “Very  Poos'’ 
(None  reported  with  sufficient 
frequency) 


Departments  “Very  Poos'’ 
(None  reported  with  sufficient 
frequency) 


Departments  “Very  Poos'’ 
(None  reported  with  sufficient 
frequency) 


Departments  “Very  Poor” 
Toilet  Articles,  Drugs 


Departments  “Very  Poos'’ 
(None  reported  with  sufficient 
frequency) 


Departments  “Very  Poor” 
Coats  &  Suits 

Departments  “Very  Poor” 
Household  Linens 
Notions 
Coats  &  Suits 


those  selling  departments  most  fre¬ 
quently  reported  as  exceeding  the 
standards,  and  those  falling  notably 
behind,  are  listed  in  Table  V. 

Over  the  country,  it  appears  that 
Silks,  Woolens  &  Wash  Goods,  Art 
Needlework  and  Art  Goods,  Sports 
Wear  (Knit  Apparel)  and  Neck¬ 
wear  and  Scarfs  enjoyed  sales  vol¬ 
ume  increases  that  generally  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  sales  rise  of  the  store 
as  a  whole. 


In  the  larger  states  the  sales  in¬ 
creases  were  computed  as  follows; 

Sales  Increase  1934  over  1933 

(Department  Stores,  Dry  Goods  and 
Women’s  Apparel  Stores) 

Principal  States 
Massachusetts  1.3% 

New  York  6.8% 

Pennsylvania  11.0% 

Ohio  23.5% 

Michigan  26.7% 

Illinois  17.6% 

Wisconsin  16.8Vf 

Texas  23.6% 

California  6.8% 

The  Outlook  as  the  Stores  See  It 

Many  of  the  stores  submitting 
their  data  took  occasion  to  comment 
on  the  business  situation.  Some  of 
these  comments  are  noteworthy  and 
for  this  reason  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  includes  them  in  the  re¬ 
port. 

From  the  First  Federal  Reserve 
District — “Expect  Spring  to  show 
signs  of  sustained  recovery.’’  “Busi¬ 
ness  for  1935  will  be  good  for  stores 
that  are  progressively  aggressive  and 
if  these  stores  keep  expenses  down, 
especially  in  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments,  real  profits  can  be  made.” 
“This  store’s  business  was  hurt 
much  during  the  fall  due  to  the 
textile  strike.” 

From  the  Second  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District — “We  are  expecting 
an  increase  of  only  5%  over  the 
sales  of  the  first  half  of  1934  for 
1935,  since  1934  showed  a  24%  in¬ 
crease  for  the  first  6  months  over 
1933.” 

From  the  Third  Federal  Reserve 
District — “We  are  expecting  a  12% 
increase  due  to  larger  payrolls  of 
additional  industries  in  this  com¬ 
munity.”  “Conditions  in  the  heavy 
industries  field  appear  much  better ; 
a  number  of  mills  are  now  working 
after  having  been  closed  for  some 
time.” 

From  the  Fourth  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District — “We  feel  the  big 
increase  if  any,  must  come  during 


Controllers*  Congress 


the  first  6  months  of  1935.  If  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  give  us  a  lot  of  radi¬ 
cal  laws,  we  may  look  for  good  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  the  year.” 

From  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve 
District — “While  our  sales  show  a 
20%  increase,  our  expenses  have 
increased  10%,  and  markdowns  are 
higher.”  “We  have  had  a  nice  year 
with  good  gains  both  in  sales  and 
net  profit.  Our  planned  sales  in¬ 
crease  of  15%  has  been  slightly  ex¬ 
ceeded  with  no  increase  in  expense.” 

From  the  Seventh  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District — A  small  city  retailer 
remarks;  “We  dejjend  on  several 
small  diversified  industries  and  a 


rich  agricultural  community.  If 
things  continue  as  they  are,  we 
should  have  a  gain  without  any  ma¬ 
terial  increase  in  our  exjjense.” 

From  the  Ninth  Federal  Reserve 
District — “We  are  planning  only 
l)etween  5%  and  10%  increase  since 
the  government  through  the  PWA 
and  CCC  caused  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  purchasing  power  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1934,  which 
may  not  l)e  so  evident  in  1935.” 

From  the  Tenth  Federal  Reserve 
District — “The  prosjjects  for  a 
large  wheat  crop  seem  good,  and  if 
jjrices  will  l)e  right,  we  look  for 
continued  imi)rovement  through  the 


Fall  of  1935.  Danger  looms  ahead, 
however,  if  merchants  stress  ‘terms’ 
instead  of  merchandise.”  “Christ¬ 
mas  sales  were  very  good.  They 
exceeded  gains  of  the  first  part  of 
the  year.  Drought  conditions  re¬ 
tarded  our  mid-year  volume,  and 
our  net  increase  for  the  year  was 
only  10%. ” 

From  the  Twelfth  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District — “Conditions  being 
still  unsettled,  we  are  planning  no 
further  than  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary.”  “We  are  planning  on  15% 
increase  over  last  Spring,  which 
showed  a  phenomenal  increase  over 
Spring  1933.” 


Harvest  Time ! ! 

Review 

Revise 

Rebuild  •  •  • 

The  ”1933  Departmental 
Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results” 

provides  just  the  information  you,  Mr.  Merchant;  you,  Mr. 
Merchandise  Manager;  you,  Mr.  Sales  Promotion  Manager; 
you,  Mr.  Store  Manager;  and  you,  Mr.  Controller,  need  for 
reviewing  past  departmental  operations  and  revising  plans. 
Make  sure  that  the  profit  planned  will  he  the  profit  earned 
•  •  •  get  the  facts,  and  figures  applicable  to  each  department 
of  the  store! 

Figures  of  average  performance  and  results  of  johs  above 
average  •  •  -  all  set  down  in  black  and  white! 


LIMITED  SUPPLY  dU  T  .QO  PER 
STILL  AVAILABLE  COPY 

($5.00  to  non-members) 

Order  from 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  . 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
225  West  34th  Street  New  York 

(Non-members  kindly  enclose  check  with  order) 
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Codes 


Consignment  Selling 

Codes  Definitely  Limit  This  Type  of  Merchandising 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


The  abuse  of  consignment  sell¬ 
ing  has  been  a  target  for  the 
Fair  Trade  Practice  provisions 
of  a  large  percentage  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes. 

In  the  early  days  of  code-writing, 
this  practice  was  so  generally  con¬ 
demned  by  code  writers  that  in  the 
codes  written  in  the  first  six  months 
under  the  N.R.A.  efforts  were  made 
to  end  it.  In  59  codes  approved 
in  the  earlier  days  of  code-writing, 
consignment  selling  is  prohibited 
without  any  reservation  or  excep¬ 
tion. 

The  N.R.D.G.A.  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  attitude  of  many 
manufacturers  that  consignment 
selling  can  be  an  evil  which  should 
be  controlled  and  curbed.  In  certain 
industries,  however,  the  complete 
prohibition  of  consignment  selling 
resulted  in  many  difficulties.  Manu¬ 
facturers  were  prevented  from  find¬ 
ing  an  outlet  for  goods  otherwise 
difficult  to  move ;  retailers  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  expanding  their  dis¬ 
play  of  merchandise  in  novelty  and 
luxury  goods;  and  the  consumer 
was  deprived  frequently  of  a  com¬ 
plete  selection  in  certain  types  of 
commodities. 

As  a  result  of  the  disadvantages 
realized  by  all  groups,  N.R.A. 
agreed  that  consignment  selling  pro¬ 
visions  in  codes  should  permit  Code 
Authorities  some  discretion  in  mak¬ 
ing  regulations  or  exceptions  that 
would  permit  consignment  selling 
under^proper  controls  when  circum¬ 
stances  indicated  that  it  had  some 
value  in  distribution.  As  a  result  of 
this  changed  attitude,  about  one- 
half  the  codes  referring  to  consign¬ 
ment  selling  now  permit  some  lee¬ 
way  on  this  practice. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  re¬ 
duce,  through  codes,  the  evils  that 
were  associated  with  consignment 
selling.  As  industries  realize  the 
need  of  control  rather  than  complete 
prohibition,  undoubtedly  this  meth¬ 
od  of  procedure  will  be  adopted  for 
those  codes  which  now  completely 
prohibit  it. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  the  codes 


showing  the  type  of  consignment 
regulation  contained  in  each.  The 
first  group  shows  all  codes  in  which 
consignments  are  completely  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  second  shows  those 
codes  in  which  consignments  are 
permitted  under  Industry  regula¬ 
tion.  A  third  group  shows  codes 
in  which  consignments  may  be 
granted  under  conditions  specified 
in  the  code  itself. 

CONSIGNMENT  SELLING 
PROHIBITED 

Agricultural  Insecticide  &  Fungicide 
Industry 

Artificial  Flower  &  Feather  Industry 
Automotive  Chemical  Specialties  Mfg. 
Industry 

Bias  Tape  Industry 
Canvas  Goods  Industry 
Carpet  &  Rug  Industry 
Celluloid  Button,  Buckle  &  Novelty  Mfg. 
Industry 

Chewing  Gum  Manufacturing  Industry 

Coat  &  Suit  Industry 

Cooking  &  Heating  Appliance  Industry 

Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Industry 

Cotton  Converting  Industry; 

All-Cotton  Clothing  Linings  Division 
Clothiers’  Linings  Division 
Curtain  &  Drapery  Fabrics  Division 
Interlinings  Division 
Shirtings  Division 
Wash  Goods  Division 
Cotton  Garment  Industry 
Covered  Button  Industry 
Dress  Manufacturing  Industry 
Dry  &  Polishing  Mop  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Electric  Storage  &  Wet  Primary  Battery 
Industry 

Galvanized  Ware  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt  Industry 
Gas  Appliances  &  Apparatus  Industry 
Hair  Cloth  Manufacturing  Industry 
Handkerchief  Industry 
Hat  Manufacturing  Industry 
Hosiery  Industry 
Ladies’  Handbag  Industry 
Light  Sewing  Industry  Except  Garments : 
Comfortable  Division 
Fabric  Auto  Equipment  Division 
Mattress  Cover  Division 
Quilting  Division 

Liquid  Fuel  Appliances  Mfg.  Industry 
Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods 
Industry 

Macaroni  Industry 
Men’s  Clothing  Industry 
Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Industry 
Novelty  Curtain,  Drapery,  Bedspread  & 
Novelty  Pillow  Industry 
Pleating,  Stitching  &  Bonnaz  Embroid¬ 
ery  Industry 


Preserve,  Maraschino  Cherry  &  Glace 
Fruit  Industry 

Pyrotechnic  Manufacturing  Industry 
Robe  &  Allied  Products  Industry 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry: 

Hard  Rubber  Divisiori 
Rainwear  Division 
Rubber  Footwear  Division 
Rubber  Sundries  Division 
Sponge  Rubber  Division 
Sanitary  &  Waterproof  Specialties  Mfg. 
Industry 

Smoking  Pipe  Manufacturing  Industry 
Toys  &  Playthings  Industry 
Underwear  &  Allied  Products  Industry 
Upholstery  &  Drapery  Textile  Industry 
Velvet  Industry 

Vitreous  Enameled  Ware  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Watch  Case  Manufacturing  Industry 
Wholesale  Millinery  Trade 

CONSIGNMENT  SELLING  PERMIT- 
TED  UNDER  CODE  AUTHORITY 
REGULATION 

Art  Needlework  Industry 
Artistic  Lighting  Equipment  Industry 
Assembled  Watch  Industry 
Athletic  Goods  Distributing  Trade 
Beauty  &  Barber  Equipment  &  Supplies 
Trade 

Bedding  Manufacturing  Industry 
Bicycle  Manufacturing  Industry 
Blouse  &  Skirt  Manufacturing  Industry 
Bottled  Soft  Drink  Industry 
Bright  Wire  Goods  Industry 
Bulk  Drinking  Straw,  Wrapped  Drink¬ 
ing  Straw,  Wrapped  Toothpick  & 
Wrapped  Manicure  Stick  Industry 
Button  Jobbers’  Trade 
Candle  Manufacturing  &  Beeswax 
Bleachers  &  Refiners  Industry 
Candy  Manufacturing  Industry 
Cocoa  &  Chocolate  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Commercial  Fixtures  Industry 
Dowel  Industry 

Drapery  &  Carpet  Hardware  Industry 
Earthenware  Manufacturing  Industry 
Electrical  Wholesaling  Trade 
Expanding  &  Specialty  Paper  Products 
Industry  , 

Fiber  Wallboard  Industry 
Fibre  Can  &  Tube  Industry 
Fibre  &  Metal  Work  Clothing  Button 
Industry 

File  Manufacturing  Industry 
Flag  Manufacturing  Industry 
Fluted  Cup,  Pan  Liner  &  Lace  Paper 
Industry 

Fly  Swatter  Industry 
Food  Dish  &  Pulp  &  Paper  Plate 
Industry 

Forged  Tool  Manufacturing  Industry 
Fresh  Water  Pearl  Button  Industry 
Fur  Wholesaling  Trade 
Furniture  &  Floor  Wax  &  Polishing 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Fur  Manufacturers  and  Retailers 
Form  Inter- Association  Council 


Through  the  formation  of 
the  newly  organized  Inter-Asso- 
ation  Council  of  Fur  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Retailers,  the  fur  trade 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  for  ser¬ 
vice  not  only  to  its  own  trade  but  to 
all  branches  of  American  industry. 

Being  the  only  inter-association 
group  of  its  kind — in  the  dry  goods 
and  allied  trades  at  least — its  activ¬ 
ities  no  doubt  will  be  watched  close¬ 
ly,  thus  affording  the  fur  trade  a 
chance  to  point  the  way  for  other 
industries  in  the  developing  of  bet¬ 
ter  trade  relations  as  an  aid  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  hasten  business  recovery. 

“To  assist  in  establishing  a  cordial 
business  relationship  between  fur 
wholesalers  as  a  body  and  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  as  a  body,”  the  phrase 
which  opens  Paragraph  A  of  the 
Functions  and  Powers  of  the  Inter- 
Association  Council,  describes  brief¬ 
ly  the  purposes  of  this  manufacturer 
and  retail  distributor  organization, 
the  need  for  which  long  has  been 
felt  in  the  fur  trade. 

Men  who  have  long  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  fur  industry  see  in  the 
formation  of  the  Council  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  can  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  trade  itself  by  encour¬ 
aging  cooperation  on  all  problems 
of  mutual  interest  to  the  buyer  and 
seller  of  furs  and  finally  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 

The  Inter- Association  Council, 
made  up  of  committees  appointed  by 
the  Associated  Fur  Coat  &  Trim- 
ning  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  and  the 
Retail  Fur  Council  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  aims 
to  assist  in  exchanging  ideas  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  industry  in 
order  that  harmony  may  prevail  in 
the  consideration  of  opposing  view¬ 
points.  The  close  contact  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other’s  problems,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Council. 

The  officers  consist  of  two  chair¬ 
men,  one  representing  the  retailers 
and  one  representing  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  preside  at  alternate 
meetings.  For  the  first  year  the  pre¬ 
siding  officers  are: 


Frank  Herskovitz 


Theophile  Schneider,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Balch  Price  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Retail  Chairman 

Frank  Herskovitz,  Frank 
Herskovitz,  Inc.,  President, 
Associated  Fur  Coat  & 
Trimming  Mfrs.  Inc.,  Manu¬ 
facturer  Chairman 

Edward  Fillmore,  Counsel 

John  W.  Hahn,  Executive 
Secretary 

The  Council  was  formed  to  act  as 
a  supplemental  organization  to  regu¬ 
larly  constituted  associations  in  the 
fur  industry  to  assist  in  establishing 
better  trade  relations  by  affording  a 
constant  contact  between  the  two 
organized  groups. 

While  the  Council  may  not  of 
itself  take  action  on  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  fur  trade,  yet  the  com¬ 
mittees  from  the  different  associa¬ 
tions  making  up  the  Council  may 
make  suggestions  which  in  turn  will 
be  referred  back  to  the  respective 
organizations  participating  and  upon 
approval  recommend  the  adoption 
of  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
acceptance  of  measures  calculated  to 
be  of  benefit  to  the  whole  trade. 


Theophile  Schneider 


The  men  who  are  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  Council,  are  contribut¬ 
ing  unstintingly  of  their  time  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  aims  and  ambitions  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  with  the  sincere  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  as  a  whole,  which 
they  have  every  reason  to  believe 
will  be  given,  much  constructive 
activity  is  expected  from  the  Inter- 
Association  Council. 

Theophile  Schneider,  President 
of  Balch,  Price  &  Co.,  and  Retail 
Chairman  of  the  Inter-Association 
Council,  comments  upon  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Council  as  follows: 

“To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the 
conference  committee  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  intelligent  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  furs. 

“It  can  be,  and  if  intelligently 
and  unselfishly  administered,  it  will 
lie,  of  enormous  benefit. 

“The  problems  of  profitable  m^- 
ufacturing  and  profitable  retailing 
interlock.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  one  without  the  other.  This 
conference  committee  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  means  to  bring  that  about.” 

From  Frank  Herskovitz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Fur  Coat  & 
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Trimming  Mfrs.,  Inc.,  and  Whole¬ 
sale  Chairman  of  the  Inter- Associa¬ 
tion  Council,  comes  this  statement : 

“The  formation  of  the  Inter-As- 
cociation  Conference  Council,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Fur  Coat  &  Trimming 
Mfrs.,  Inc.,  and  representatives  of 
the  Retail  Fur  Council  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  marks  a  progressive  and  great 
step  forward  towards  a  permanent 
establishment  of  a  more  friendly 
business  relationship  and  better 
understanding  between  the  whole¬ 
sale  fur  coat  manufacturers  and  the 
retail  distributors. 

“The  value  of  a  Conference  Coun¬ 
cil  is  inestimable,  as  it  establishes  a 
much  needed  contact  between  the 
wholesale  fur  manufacturer  and  the 
retail  distributor,  because  it  offers 
a  definite  institution  or  forum  for 
the  solution  and  determination  of  all 
problems  affecting  the  wholesale 
seller  and  the  retail  distributor  of 
fur  wearing  apparel. 


“Heretofore,  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
understanding,  controversy  and 
strife  was  occasioned,  not  only 
through  dealings  at  arm’s  length, 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  existence 
of  such  an  institution  as  a  Confer¬ 
ence  Council  representing  both  buy¬ 
er  and  seller,  where  differences 
might  be  brought  for  determination. 

“The  creation  of  this  contact  body 
between  the  wholesaler  and  the  re¬ 
tail  distributor  now  affords  us  a 
medium  through  which  standards  of 
business  ethics  may  be  created  and 
trade  issues  considered  and  definite¬ 
ly  determined  for  the  benefit  of  and 
in  the  common  interest  of  both 
wholesaler  and  retail  distributor. 

“In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  good  that  may  be  accomp¬ 
lished  through  this  Conference 
Council  in  the  interest  of  all  parties 
concerned,  and  I  not  only  heartily 
endorse  it,  but  unqualifiedly  recom¬ 
mend  its  support  by  all  wholesale 
fur  manufacturers  and  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  of  fur-wearing  apparel.” 


A  letter  from  Lincoln  Filene  on  the  formation  of  the  Council 


Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

WahiRgton.  Summer.  Franklin  Streets 

Boston 

Orriet  or  chakiium  or  rut  toAto 

December  18,  1934 


Mr.  JOhB  It.  Hebn 
Betail  For  Council 

Rational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
SSe  West  34th  Street 
Bee  Toi^  City 

IQr  dear  llr.  Babn:- 

I  eant  to  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  forward  step  taken  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Council  of  Fur  Usnufacturera  and  Retailers. 

The  most  Important  thing  which  this  Council  could  do,  In  my  opinion, 
would  be  to  examine  paragraph  by  paragraph  the  codes  under  which 
fur  manufacturers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  retailers,  on  the  other, 
are  operating;  to  decide  on  those  clauses  which  should  be  retained, 
on  those  which  should  be  modified,  and  on  those  which  In  their 
Joint  opinion  should  be  taken  out  of  the  codes;  and  then  to  report 
their  Joint  deelalon  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Rashlngton. 

nte  reason  for  this  proposal  Is  that  It  has  been  proved  that  com- 
pllanoe  cannot  be  secured  with  the  codes  because  they  are  full  of 
provisions  which  are  not  the  resnlt  of  Joint  agreement.  Such 
pzwvlslons  are  disobeyed  all  the  time.  The  remedy  Is,  as  I  have 
stated  above,  to  go  over  the  codes  Item  by  Item  and  be  sure  that 
what  remains  Is  agreeable  to  both  sides.  Then  we  can  have  compliance. 

If  the  progressively  minded  men  In  a  large  industry  like  this 
should  take  such  a  simple  and  effective  action,  I  am  ^ulte  sure 
that  it  would  be  very  much  to  their  advantage,  and  would.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  serve  as  an  axa-i^le  which  all  industries  would  eventually 
wish  to  follow. 


ir:M 


Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Declaration  of  Principles 
The  Associated  Fur  Coat  &  Trim¬ 
ming  Mfrs.  Inc.,  representing  manufac¬ 
turers  of  fur  wearing  apparel  and  the 
Retail  Fur  Council  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  representing 
the  retail  distributors  of  fur  wearing 
apparel,  in  order  to  establish  a  medium 
for  the  bringing  together  of  accredited 
representatives  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  more  friendly  trade  relation¬ 
ship  between  manufacturers  as  a  body 
and  retail  distributors  as  a  body  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  fur  business, 
do  hereby  create  a  Council  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  adopt  this  Constitution  and 
By-laws  to  govern  is  procedure. 

Members 

Sec.  1.  The  parties  composing  this 
Council  shall  be  the  duly  accredited  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Associated  Fur  Coat 
&  Trimming  Mfrs.  Inc.,  and  the  Retail 
Fur  Council  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  sixteen  representatives.  Eight  rep¬ 
resentatives  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Associated  Fur  Coat  &  Trimming  Mfrs. 
Inc.,  and  eight  representatives  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Retail  Fur  Council  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Sec.  3.  The  membership  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  may  be  increased  by  admitting  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  organizations,  if 
such  interests  are  identical  with  the 
members  represented  on  this  Council. 
The  admission  of  such  additional  rep¬ 
resentatives  shall  be  at  all  times  within 
the  discretion  of  the  representatives  in 
the  Council  and  shall  be  determined  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council. 

Functions  and  Powers 

The  functions  of  the  Council  shall  be: 

(a)  To  assist  in  establishing  a  cordial 
business  relationship  between  fur 
wholesalers  as  a  body  and  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  as  a  body  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  will  be  conducive  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  such  object. 

(b)  To  have  presented  to  it  matters  of 
general  importance  to  the  trades  or 
issues  arising  between  wholesalers 
as  a  body  and  retail  distributors  as 
a  body. 

(c)  To  constitute  a  forum  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  of  trade  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  for  the  discussion  of 
all  questions  of  interest  between  the 
said  Associations. 

(d)  To  recommend  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  practice. 

(e)  To  recommend  reasonable  and  equi¬ 
table  trade  regulations. 

(f)  To  assist  and  cooperate  with  the 
Code  .Authority  of  the  Fur  Indus¬ 
try. 

(g)  To  consider  questions  of  legislation. 

(h)  To  promulgate  rules  which  will 
bring  the  retailer  and  wholesaler  in 
closer  harmony  in  their  dealings. 

(i)  To  recommend  the  elimination  of 
practices  inimical  to  the  trade. 

(j)  To  recommend  amendments  and 
changes  that  may  be  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  any  agreements  hereto¬ 
fore  made  between  wholesalers  as  a 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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The  Contingent’s  Job 

BY  ANNE  GLETNE 

Director  of  Training,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


stores  are  interested  in  what  can  be  done  to 
make  the  part-time  salesperson  or  contingent  an 
efficient,  cooperative  member  of  the  organization. 
The  instruction  given  to  members  of  the  contingent 
group  by  the  training  department  of  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company  is  presented  in  the  accompanying 
article.  The  duties  of  part-time  salespeople  and  their 
problems  in  trying  to  perform  them  are  handled  by 
this  store  in  a  singularly  helpful  manner. 


Definition  of  “Contingent” 

A  Contingent  Salesforce  is  main¬ 
tained  in  order  to  take  care  of 
emergency  demands  for  extra 
help  in  selling  departments  due  to: 

1.  Special  sales 

2.  Unexpected  peaks  of  busi¬ 
ness 

3.  Absence  of  regular  em¬ 
ployees 

This  means  that  you,  as  a  Con¬ 
tingent,  will  be  sent  from  depart¬ 
ment  to  department,  wherever  your 
services  are  most  needed — not  only 
from  one  day  to  the  next  but  some¬ 
times  during  a  single  day.  To  be  of 
any  value  to  your  customers  and 
consequently  to  the  department 
which  employs  you,  you  must 
know  something  about  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  merchandise  it  sells. 
Therefore,  a  Contingent’s  job  en¬ 
tails  learning  a  new  job  every  day. 

Qualifications  Desirable  in 
Contingents 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Hudson’s  to  have  the  right  kind  of 
people  on  the  Contingent  Sales¬ 
force,  for  a  customer’s  impression 
of  the  store  is  derived  from  the 
salespeople  who  serve  her  and  she 
recognizes  no  difference  lietween  a 
regular  salesperson  and  a  Contin¬ 
gent.  Consequently,  it  is  essential 
that  people  in  Contingents’  jobs 
have  sufficient  personality  and  poise 


to  adequately  represent  Hudson’s 
even  when  they  are  handicapjied  by 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
particular  department.  This  retjuires 
people  with  certain  qualifications : 

First — Resourcefulness  and  a  Sense 
of  Personal  Responsibility 

A.  .\s  shown  in  seeking  for  your¬ 
self  the  information  you  must  have 
in  order  to  be  of  any  value  to  the 
department. 

The  very  emergency  which 
causes  your  presence  in  the  de¬ 
partment  often  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  people  who  would  ordin¬ 
arily  help  you  to  do  so.  It  is 
then  up  to  you  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  getting  the  information 
you  need. 

There  is  a  Sponsor  in  each  de¬ 
partment  who  is  paid  and  trained 
to  help  new  people.  Her  duties 
toward  Contingents  include : 

(1)  Explaining  the  advertised 
merchandise. 

(2)  Giving  special  sales  informa¬ 
tion 

a.  Location 

b.  Range  in  colors,  size, 
price  or  quality 

(3)  Showing  location  of  regular 
stock 

(4)  Explaining  special  depart¬ 
ment  systems 

(5)  Answering  any  questions 
which  may  come  up  during 
the  day. 


Make  it  your  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  to.  interview  the  Sponsor  of 
the  department  before  you  begin 
selling.  If  the  floor-manager  is  so 
busy  that  he  forgets  to  introduce  the 
Sponsor,  simply  say,  “May  I  see 
your  Sponsor?’’  If  the  Sponsor  is 
not  available,  ask  for  anyone  in  the 
department  who  can  give  you  the 
necessary  information. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  all 
of  the  questions  which  will  arise  in 
an  unfamiliar  department  but  you 
will  soon  learn  that  there  are  some 
things  which  you  must  know  about 
any  department  in  order  to  sell 
effectively. 

For  example,  in  any  department, 
be  sure  that  you  know 

1.  Personnel  of  the  Department 

Learn  the  names  of  the  people 
whose  assistance  you  will  need 
during  the  day. 

Floor-manager 

Buyer 

Assistant  Buyer 
Head  of  Stock  or  Salespeop- 
ple  in  charge  of  various 
stocks 
Sponsor 
Stock  People 

2.  Location  of  Stock 

If  you  are  assigned  to  sell  in  one 
section  of  the  department,  learn 
the  stock  locations  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  thoroughly  and  enough 
about  the  rest  of  the  department 
to  direct  customers  intelligently. 
If  you  are  to  sell  throughout  the 
department,  learn  the  general 
arrangement  first  and  then  go 
through  the’  stock,  section  by 
section. 

Find  out : 

(1)  How  is  the  stock  arranged 
— ^^by  size,  color,  quality, 
material  ? 

(2)  Is  there  a  reserve  as  well 
as  a  forward  stock  and  how 
can  merchandise  be  secured 
from  reserve? 

(Continued  on  page  99) 
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Credit  M  ana  gement 


A  Resultful  Collection  Follow-Up  System 
That  Retains  Customer  Goodwill 

As  shown  to  J.  Anton  Hagios,  Manager,  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  by  Francis  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Director  of  Credit  Sales,  and  Louis  Pomer- 
antz.  Divisional  Credit  Manager,  Kresge  Department 
Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Elxhibit  1.  Full  size  10^  by  6 


OUR  Consulting  Service  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  requests 
recently  from  medium  sized 
stores  for  a  description  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  follow-up  system.  I  was  glad 
these  inquiring  members  did  not 
specify  “suitable  to  our  own  needs”, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take 
a  complete  system  used  successfully 
by  one  store  and  apply  it  in  every 
detail  to  another  store.  Generally 
speaking,  a  collection  system  work¬ 
ing  smoothly  in  one  organization 
may  not  work  satisfactorily  in  an¬ 
other.  Furthermore,  the  function  of 
our  Consulting  Service  is  not  to 
recommend  any  particular  system 
but  simply  to  inform  our  inquiring 
member  “how  other  stores  are  do¬ 
ing  it”.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
this  writer  chose  to  describe  the  sys¬ 
tem  used  by  the  Kresge  Department 
Store  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

While  Kresge’s  is  by  no  means  a 
medium  sized  store,  its  Credit  De¬ 
partment  has  developed  a  collection 
follow-up  system  which  meets  three 
of  the  most  fundamental  requi re¬ 
mits  of  any  good  collection  system. 
First,  it  is  notable  for  its  simplicity 
and  ease  of  handling,  because  its 
r^ords,  designed  for  mass  produc¬ 
tion,  consist  of  relatively  few  forms, 
which  are  flexible  enough  to  fit  vir¬ 
tually  a  multitude  of  different  cases. 
Second,  it  is  economical,  because 
only  a  part  of  the  time  of  two  di¬ 
visional  credit  managers,  with  a 
clerical  assistant  for  each,  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  supervise  roughly  about  50,- 
000  active  accounts.  Third,  it  is 
efficient,  because  it  gets  results  while 
at  the  same  time  it  serves  as  a 
means  of  cultivating  the  goodwill 
of  Kresge’s  charge  customers.  Still 
another  reason  might  be  cited  and 
that  is  that  primary  emphasis  in  all 
of  Kresge’s  collection  efforts  is 
placed  on  concentrating  on  active 


accounts  and  only  secondary  consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  profit  and  loss 
accounts.  In  other  words,  active  ac¬ 
counts  are  prevented  as  much  as 
possible  from  ever  becoming  P. 
&  L.  accounts. 

Changed  Collection  Policy 

Up  to  about  two  years  ago, 
Kresge’s  accounts  were  not  dunned 
until  they  were  90  days  old.  This 
was  the  custom  among  most  of  the 
stores  in  the  vicinity.  For  some 
time,  the  management  of  the  Credit 
Department  has  felt  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  delaying  the  beginning  of 
the  collection  procedure  altogether 
too  long  and  plans  were  therefore 
devised  to  advance  it  by  30  days  so 
as  to  start  the  system  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  60  day  period.  In  mak¬ 


ing  this  change,  however,  great  care 
was  taken  in  order  not  to  offend 
about  50%  of  their  charge  custom¬ 
ers  who  had  been  paying  their  bills 
from  60  to  90  days  after  they  were 
rendered.  It  was  felt  that  anything 
resembling  a  collection  letter,  in¬ 
forming  the  customer  of  this  change 
in  policy,  would  needlessly  tend  to 
antagonize  many  good  customers  of 
the  store.  To  avoid  this,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  issue,  first,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  bill  and  subsequent 
statements  mailed  monthly,  an  ag¬ 
ing  resume  showing,  besides  the  tot¬ 
al  amount  outstanding,  the  various 
monthly  portions  making  up  this 
total  as  well  as  the  months  during 
which  these  purchases  had  actually 
l>een  made.  In  this  way,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  skillfully  made  to  realize 
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that  part  of  his  indebtedness  covers 
purchases  made  several  months  ago, 
yet  he  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  being  dunned  for  the  first 
time.  A  copy  of  this  form  has  been 
reproduced  elsewhere  in  this  article 
(see  Exhibit  2).  Kresge’s  was  thus 
able  to  put  across  its  first  collec¬ 
tion  message,  simply,  clearly,  and 
inoffensively  and  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  writing  a  conventional  dun¬ 
ning  notice. 

The  Collection  Record 

All  collection  efforts  are  centered 
around  a  compact  collection  record 
in  the  form  of  a  looseleaf  prong 
binder  consisting  of  two  line  visible 
credit  history  cards  of  which  there 
are  about  twenty  to  a  bank.  A  linen 
divider  sheet  is  used  between  banks 
with  alphabetical  celluloid  index 
tabs  to  facilitate  the  quick  finding 
of  any  account.  There  are  over  70 
prong  binders  in  use  in  the  store 
at  the  present  time,  each  housing 
from  500  to  1,(XX)  active  accounts. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  there  is 
generally  one  prong  binder  for  each 
ledger.  These  collection  records  also 
serve  for  credit  authorization  pur¬ 
poses  in  place  of  the  old  master  in¬ 
dex  which  has  been  completely  done 
away  with  at  Kresge’s.  The  history 
card  is  really  a  combination  of  an 
application  form  and  a  collection 
record  covering  a  period  of  eight 
years.  The  space  provided  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  record  for  filling 
in  credit  application  data  is  not  used 
for  this  purpose  as  applications  are 
still  being  taken  on  separate  forms. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  credit 
history  card  is  the  two  line  visible 


A  visible  collection  record — 

A  well-stated  and  firm  de¬ 
mand  for  payment — 

A  consistent  follow-up — 

A  pre-list  of  prospective  sus¬ 
pense  accounts — 

Add  these,  and  you  have  the 
sum  total  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factors,  described  here, 
which  have  enabled  Kresge’s 
to  make  an  enviable  collec¬ 
tion  showing.,  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  short  time. 

margin  feature  which  enables  the 
collection  correspondent  to  tell  at 
a  glance  the  “paid  up  to”  status  of 
each  account  without  turning  the 
card  itself.  In  the  visible  margin 
at  the  top,  the  months  are  shown 
numerically  from  1  to  12  with  four 
years  provided  for  on  each  side.  As 
soon  as  a  monthly  payment  is  made, 
it  is  entered  in  the  credit  column 
as  well  as  shown  by  a  cross  (X) 
in  the  visible  margin ;  if  a  partial 
payment  is  made,  a  line  is  drawn 
through  the  number  in  the  margin. 
The  same  idea  applies  if  one  pay¬ 
ment  covers,  for  instance,  two 
previous  monthly  balances  and  part 
of  a  current  month’s.  A  circle 
around  a  number  in  the  upper  mar¬ 
gin  indicates  that  there  is  no  balance 
for  a  particular  month.  Accounts  re¬ 


ceiving  special  handling  are  flagged 
by  means  of  different  colored  tabs. 
On  the  first  of  each  month  the 
amount  of  the  bill  just  rendered  is 
posted  in  the  balance  column  of  this 
record  by  the  Accounts  Receivable 
Department.  A  dash  is  entered  in 
case  there  is  no  balance  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  circle  in  the  upper 
margin. 

Economies  Effected 

The  installation  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  has  not  only  halved  the  time 
formerly  required  for  collection  ac¬ 
tion  and  cut  down  the  clerical  help 
considerably  but  inactive  accounts 
are  now  immediately  detected,  taken 
out  after  four  months,  and  placed 
in  a  special  binder.  These  binders 
are  used  periodically  for  revival 
correspondence  and  other  sales  pro¬ 
motional  activities.  Generally, 
speaking,  it  takes  each  of  the  two 
divisional  credit  managers  about 
three  weeks  to  complete  his  dun¬ 
ning  job.  The  entire  job  is  divided 
between  them  alphabetically,  one 
handling  from  A  to  J,  and  the  other 
from  K  to  Z,  each  division  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  thirty-five  binders. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  divisional 
credit  manager  starts  his  collection 
action  about  the  fifth  of  the  month. 
Inasmuch  as  he  is  also  performing 
various  credit  functions,  he  has  no 
set  collection  schedule  as  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  in  his  dunning 
work  by  other  Credit  Department 
duties  such  as  authorizing  special 
purchases,  approving  applications, 
interviewing  customers,  making  bill 
adjustments,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Fashion 


THE  FASHION  MARKET 


Prepares  for  Spring 


BY  BOBBE  DONNER 


PENDING  the  early  arrivals  from  abroad,  and  the 
regularly  scheduled  presentations  to  be  viewed  in 
Paris  in  February,  the  present  fashion  picture 
revolves  around  the  colorful  collections  available  for 
resort  wear;  and  the  eager  speculations  as  to  what  will 
l)e  the  unexpected  or  starting  innovations  that  will 
cause  the  turnabout  and  set  the  pace  for  the  style 
parade  this  spring. 

A  survey  of  the  present  market  finds  no  important 
variations  in  silhouette  from  the  mid-winter  picture, 
with  just  a  few  manufacturers  diffidently  expressing 
a  few  major  ideas,  ideas  that  after  all  are  following 
a  natural  sequence  in  the  style  cycle  and  can  easily  be 
anticipated. 


y...  Two  kinds  of  clothes  definitely 

establish  the  lines  that  hold  first  in- 
,  >  terest  at  this  time :  the  clothes  for 

sportswear,  active,  sjjectator  or  utilitar- 
\  ‘  ian :  and  the  costumes  termed,  “ele- 

\  '  “dressy  ,  “cocktail  ,  ‘dinner  , 

t-  v  or  what  will  you. 

\  \  Happily  today  more  women  “dress” 

\  ■  for  those  occasions 

_ that  begin  with  the 

T//:)  cocktail  hour  and 

— . . ~ 

end  with  the  first 
rays  of  dawn.  The 
continental  spirit  imported  from 
France  along  with  the  cafe  since 
•  rei)eal,  has  had  much  to  do  with  this 

definite  demarcation  between  that 
part  of  the  day  dedicated  to  sports, 
business  or  other  useful  pursuits, 
and  the  leisure  hours  devoted  to 
■'  "*  play. 

►i,'  All  day  milady  wears  short,  simply 

.  tailored  frocks,  suits  or  ensembles,  and 

strides  free  and  unhampered  on  the 
golf  course  or  in  the  hurried  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  at  night  she  rightfully  relaxes  from  the 
cocktail  hour  on,  lounges  or  trails  about  in  long  soft 
clinging  satins  or  crepes  and  later  dances  gaily  in  diaph¬ 
anous  tulles  or  crisp  crackling  taffetas. 

The  robe  de  style  is  the  natural  embodiment  of  femi¬ 
nine  elegance,  and  the  rich  beauty  of  this  season’s 
satins,  failles,  taffetas,  moires,  matelasses  and  other 
weaves  were  perfect  media  for  such  expressions. 

Today  with  the  heralds  of  spring  the  Empire  or 
Regency  influence  with  its  naive  sophistication  makes 
much  of  these  same  fabrics,  brightened  considerably 
however,  for  now  they  are  alive  with  the  colors  ot 
flowers,  and  the  tints  that  sound  the  note  of  youth  and 
high  hopes. 

Prints,  prints,  and  still  more  prints — printed  crepes, 
printed  cotton,  printed  satins,  printed  matelasses,  print¬ 
ed  taffetas,  printed  sheers,  challis,  linens — all  present 
an  impressive  and  colorful  array.  [Cont'd  on  page  53) 
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There  are  vividly  toned  flower  motifs  in  splashes  of 
red,  silver  and  black;  there  are  the  delicate  traceries, 
suggestive  of  Japan ;  there  are  large  decorative  patterns 
in  shadow  designs,  while  others  are  accented  and  shaded 
to  jut  boldly  forth.  Paisley  prints  in  Persian  colors 
or  adapted  to  modern  ideas  are  used  as  scarfs  or  blouse 
tops  to  add  color  to  monotone  cloth  or  silk  frocks. 

Every  source  of  inspiration  has  been  culled  in  the 
designing  of  these  new  prints — flowers  from  the  fields 
as  well  as  from  the  exotic  tropics;  stripes  of  every 
guise;  geometries;  and,  of  course,  plaids. 

Plaids  seem  always  to  belong  to  spring,  and  this 
season  finds  them  more  popular  than  ever.  Again 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  classic  black  and  white  shep¬ 
herd  checks,  in  all  sizes  and  color  combinations,  in 
novel  modernized  versions  or  in  the  riotous,  gladsome 
noisiness  of  Scotch  inspirations. 

Always  good  in  cloth  weaves,  they  are  very  strongly 
favored  in  the  new  taffetas,  are  shown  smaller  and  in 
modified  patterns  in  finer  crepes,  and  will  prove  as 
significant  promotional  material  as  striped  weaves  or 
the  increasingly  popular  sheers.  ^ 

Sheers  of  every  type  and  description,  in  pure  silk  or 
silk  and  rayon  combinations,  are  being  extensively  used 
by  the  cutting-up  trade  in  preparation  for  volume  con¬ 
sumption. 

Hair  line  stripes  vie  with  wide  ribbon  effects  or 
blazing  awning  stripes,  and  make  up  very  attractively. 
One  maker  shows  a  charming  knitted  sports  frock  in 
navy  and  white  stripes  employed  horizontally  from  top 
to  bottom,  the  loose  blouse  and  elbow  length  sleeves 
creating  a  dolman  effect.  Another  uses  an  awning  strip¬ 
ed  slipper  satin  and  creates  a  robe  de  style  with  smartly 
fitted  bodice  and  flowing  skirt.  Few  accessory  touches 
are  needed  with  this  luxurious  fabric,  and  the  countless 
manners  for  utilizing  the  stripe  give  ample  play  to  a 
designer’s  ingenuity. 

Flounces,  pleated  or  circular,  embellish  many  a  youth¬ 
ful  frock,  edge  skirts,  adorn  capelets  and  lend  an  airy 
touch  to  weightier  fabrics. 

Sashes  are  a  vogue  to  foster.  The  elegant  grace  of 
long  flowing  ends,  the  perky  jauntiness  of  crisp  bows, 
add  youth,  zest,  flair  and  color  to  many  a  frock. 

Laces  are  retaining  their  popularity.  The  delicate 
tracery  of  chantilly,  over  colorful  taffetas  or  satin 
foundations,  adapts  itself  perfectly  to  the  robe  d’empire 
and  is  drama  personified.  Tulle  ruffs  at  throat  or  sleeve 
and  wide  vari-colored  sashes  makes  these  frocks  ageless, 
for  they  are  as  youthful  as  a  debutante  and  as  dignified 
as  a  matron. 

Alencon  pattern  laces  have  abandoned  the  boudoir, 
and  are  being  faithless  to  their  acknowledged  mates, 
milady’s  intimate  apparel.  These  graceful  laces  are 
now  being  dyed  to  match  the  dark  silks,  crepes,  and 
woolens  they  adorn.  A  navy  printed  crepe  dress  has 
a  tie  scarf  in  this  lace  dyed  navy  blue.  Another  has  a 
yoke  motif  in  magenta  to  match  the  foundation  color 


A  gray  organ¬ 
die  dress  with 
Alencon  pattern 
lace  dyed  to 
match;  and 
(right)  a 
charming  illus¬ 
tration  of  the 
vogue  for 
sashes. 


in  new  and  conservative  print. 
On  a  third  (illustrated)  the 
lace  is  dyed  gray  and  edges 
collar,  cuffs,  blouse  front  and 
hem  of  an  exquisite  gray  or¬ 
gandie  frock  worn  over  a 
delicate  blush  pink  satin  slip. 

Gray  as  a  color  is  having 
a  tremendous 


vogue.  Its  sott 
neutral  values  make  a 
perfect  background  /  > 

for  startling  touches 

of  red,  green  or  the  f  ' 

new  lapis  blues;  it  -  '  ' 

makes  a  cool  combination  with  white  and  a  very  sophis¬ 
ticated  one  with  black.  Tweeds,  silks,  linens,  and  knit 
weaves  all  favor  this  color.  Shirred  chiffons  tinted  in 
graded  tones  of  gray  are  distinctive  and  alluring.  Gray 
satin  printed  with  large,  widely  placed  flower  motifs 
in  pale  pastel  colors  makes  a  rich  and  luxurious  robe 
de  style. 

Linens,  crashes,  and  knitwear  lean  favorably  to 
natural  or  off-white  tints,  and  peasant  embroidery 
touches  lend  color  and  sportive  beauty  to  these  fabrics. 
The  wide  tailored  polo  belt  is  well  applied  to  frocks 
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in  this  mood  and  adds  a  final  touch  of  smartness. 

Buttons  are  having  a  great  day.  There  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  their  composition  or  size,  and  saucer-like 
dimensions  are  much  in  evidence.  One  original  creator 
presents  a  tailored  dress  (illustrated)  of  sheer  woolen, 
with  shirred  details  on  belt,  cuffs  and  blouse  accented 
by  two  enormous  tortoise  shell  buttons.  A  feathered 
linen  sports  frock  in  natural  tan  utilizes  chemically 
treated  pecan  nuts  for  buttons. 

A  new  knitted  silk  fabric  is  being  widely  promoted 
as  “Shanghai  Shag”.  It  promises  unequaled  stretch, 
elasticity,  and  resiliency  as  a  result  of  its  pure  silk 
fibre.  For  sports  generally,  pure  silk  makes  the  never- 
failing  shantungs  and  tussahs  and  is  China’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  wearable  fabrics  par  excellence. 

Silk  Dress-Suits 

The  practical  popularity  of  the  two  piece  sports  suit 
has  inspired  some  enterprising  manufacturers  to  go  a 
step  further,  and  this  season  sees  the  silk  sports  and 
tailored  dress  bidding  for  favor  with  a  singular  charm 
and  utilitarianism.  Manufactured  by  houses  ordinarily 
identified  with  strict  sports  apparel,  knitwear  and  shirt¬ 
waist  frocks,  these  little  costumes,  though  labeled  “dres¬ 
ses”  are  in  reality  attractively  styled  innovations  which 
should  spell  great  success  for  their  promoters. 

This  group  of  makers  are  now  cutting  printed  satins, 
crejies,  taffetas,  moire  and  the  very  much  in  demand 
tie  silks,  and  evolving  dresses  that  compare  for  general 
style  and  value  with  the  best  made  by  regular  dress 
houses.  The  tailored  dresses  they  are  making  are  not 
mere  adaptations  of  the  shirtwaist  frock,  but  delight¬ 
fully  practical  garments  embodying  all  the  advantages 
of  this  type  plus  the  added  charm  of  softly  detailed 
frills,  bows  and  shirrings.  Sleeves  come  full  and  gen¬ 
erous  and  are  caught  at  the  wrist  with  snug  cuffs  and  pointment  for  lunch  at  the 

dainty  buttons;  pockets,  novel  in  shape,  are  placed  most  exclusive  rendezvous, 

at  unusual  angles;  shirred  frills  and  flounces  trail  down  She  can  continue  her  activi- 

the  front  to  the  hem ;  soft  and  flattering  bows  tie  under  ties,  and  appear  at  bridge 

the  chin  and  novel  trimmings  add  distinction.  or  club  meeting  still  wear- 

A  well  known  designer  features  a  charming  “dress”  ing  the  same  frock,  and  if 
that  looks  like  nothing  but  a  soft  silk  two  piece  suit,  dinner  and  an  impromptu 
The  short,  jaunty  peplum,  the  side  buttoning  of  the  show  are  to  be  enjoyed,  in¬ 
blouse,  with  flattering  tie  bows  at  fastenings  and  belt,  formally,  she  can  continue 
typify  the  suit.  In  black  moire  it  is  delicately  accented  secure  in  the  knowledge 

at  throat  and  cuffs  with  blush  pink.  that  she’s  dressed  well 

Another  maker  in  this  group  goes  a  bit  farther  and  enough  for  such  occasions 

actually  makes  these  dresses  in  two  pieces,  the  blouses  too. 

looking  like  smart  little  jackets  and  sporting  novel  de-  It  seems  when  reviewini 
tails,  buttons,  buckles  and  belts.  In  the  opinion  of  this  type  “dress”  may  prove  the  i 
house,  the  separate  skirt  offers  a  double  utility,  for  prayer,  the  garment  that  w 
it  can  be  worn  with  a  different  and  contrasting  blouse  and  play  one  delightful  ad 
if  desired,  and  we  predict  great  popularity  for  this  need  to  rush  wildly  home 
type  of  garment.  Thus  attired,  the  busy  woman  can  no  small  consideration  for  t 
go  out  in  the  morning  smartly  and  correctly  dressed  politan  centers  like  New  Y( 
for  business,  shopping  or  sports.  With  perfect  assur-  cisco. 

ance  of  being  properly  dressed  she  can  keep  her  ap-  The  suit  of  course  alway 


Above:  A  tailored 
dress  of  sheer  wool 
with  shirred  details. 
Right  :  A  spring  suit 
featuring  fullness  in 
the  back,  a  Directoire 
collar  and  a  taffeta 
scarf. 


Women’s  Wear 
•  Sources  • 

. . . . """I'll" . . . . . miiiiij . . . . . . . . . . 


I.J.RUBIN-RICHARD  HOLSTEN 

Manufacturers  of 

Sports  Apparel 


1372  Broadway  •  New  York  City  I  West  39'h  St  New  Yo»k  -  Longac  e  5-5572 


lEVIEDKDILAIDIE 

HiemdikhUiul 

mf  usssE  s 

SUES  to  latAH.  AT  $10  up 
LIRlNi  TO  iitAIL  AT  $6  up 

Joseph  Kraeler&Co.y  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Exclusive 

COATS  and  SUITS 

COTTQfEI  TO  RETAIL  AT  $4  up 

$16.50  to  $59.50 

STORYK  BROS.  1 

500  Seventh  Ave. 

S3S  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NY.  f 

New  York  City 

PHONE:  Wisconsin  7-7109  H 

NO*  W  (O  INC 

550  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 


LAND  O'COTTON 

FROCKS 

S22.50  to  t3.00  Doz. 

Ml  Important 
14  to  46  f'.olton  Dresse* 
1372  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


GRAYSHIRE 

^  DRESS  CO.,  INC 

1400  Broadway 
New  York 

16 1/2-26 1/2  401/2 -56 1/2 


Headquqarters  for 
Hollywood  Cinema  Fashion 

LOVE 

DRE<<i$$ES  1-3-2.6 

Silks,  Cottons,  W'ools, 
Novelty  Fabrics 

40SEPH  LOVE,  Inc. 

1333  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
LArkawanna  4-81 18-20 


Eyerglade 

'' DRESSMAKER 

•  9  H  * 

J^mgerte 

made  by  dressmakers 


The  lingerie  line  for 
BIGGER  SALES 
QUICKERTURNOVER 
GREATER  PROFIT 

featured  by 

MACY 

in  New  York 

BAMBERGER 

in  Newark 
and  important  stores 
the  country  over 


GOWNS  ^24«>doz.  up 
SLIPS  ^2250  doz.  up 
PANTIES  doj  up 

See  them  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Exhibition  --  Room  300 
January  14th  to  18th 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous 
CAPTIVANTE 
entirely  hand  made  lingerie 

^Copyrighted 

Storyk  Bros. 

525  SEVENTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 
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F  ashi on 


— so  essential  a  costume  never  fails  of  its  mark,  no  mat- 


of  these  garments  makes  them  per¬ 


ennial  favorites  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places. 


ter  what  type  it  represents. 

First,  and  always  right,  smart  and  desirable,  is  the 
classic  mannish  tailleur.  Double 
breasted,  or  single  buttoned,  with 
notched  lapel,  Norfolk  belt,  yoked 
back,  patch  or  slit  pockets,  and  so  on 
down  the  classic  road,  it  continues 
its  happy  march. 

This  season  the  separate  gilet, 
wide  armhole  and  all,  is  a  smart 
innovation  and  adds  the  final  touch. 

A  pleated  shirt  front  with  a  softly 
inverted  collar  resembling  man’s 
winged  torment  is  topped  by  a  bow 
tie  of  patent  leather  and  is  the  last 
word  in  style. 

The  three  piece  swagger  ensem¬ 
ble  also  continues,  with  the  forty- 
five  inch  length  topcoat  much  in  evi¬ 
dence.  The  soft  new  weaves, 
tweeds  and  woolens  tend  to 
soft  neutral  tones  with 
browns,  blues  and  grays  very 
well  liked.  The  suit  coat  of 
fingertip  length  should  make 
excellent  promotions  and  is  / 
unusually  chic  with  the  very 
loose  flared  back  and  snugly 
belted  front. 

The  trend  to  fullness  in  the 
back  is  charmingly  illustrated 
in  a  smart  suit  from  Sadolsky 


XT  EADLINES  are  dramatic  this 
season  and  promise  to  con- 
,  tinue  with  surprises.  The  Regency 

note  has  introduced  the  poke  bon- 
I'-  net  and  the  tendency  is  oflf  the  face 

J\  and  up.  Brims  are  growing  in- 

-  creasingly  large,  not  alone  for 

beach  wear  but  for  dress 

/  -  - - and  sports  wear  in  gen- 

\  eral.  Rolled  brims  they 

/  are,  in  all  straws  and  all 

6  (S-  ^  .  X  colors.  Crowns  are  be- 

’  'vVt  coming  shallow,  though 

many  models  still  feature 
>  the  peaked  tendency  of 

^  the  present  silhouette. 

-  ^  ^  ^  Chinese  straws  will 

lead  with  bakus,  shan- 
^  •  tungs,  and  paper  toyo 

panamas  for  cruise 
models.  Rough  straws  make  smart  sports  and  travel 
hats  in  the  manner  of  the  Breton  sailor,  only  much 
7  larger  and  more  widely  diversified.  The  Spanish  sailor, 
with  shallow  crown  and  narrow  rolled 
edge,  is  also  scheduled  for  a  comeback. 

Bright  shades,  high  colors,  will  vie  with 
natural  tans  and  l)rowns  for  popular 
favor.  Blues  in  all  the  tints  as  well  as 
the  new  lapis  shades  are  being  widely 


Rolled  brims, 
shallower  crowns 
— the  hat  mode 
for  spring. 


&  Co.,  which  features  a  Direc- 


featured. 


toire  collar  and  a  generous  taffeta  scarf  tying  under 
the  chin  in  an  attractive  bow.  It  falls  in  the  popular 
price  range. 

The  rich  beauty  of  gold,  silver  or  cellophane  thread 
adds  glamour  to  all  types  of  fabrics.  Woven  into  silks, 
velvets  or  woolens  they  lend  a  note  of  luxury  and  ele¬ 
gance.  Knitted  weaves  as  well  as  tweeds  are  a-glint 
with  light.  Stitching  is  extensively  used,  and  corded 
rows  or  quilted  borders  give  a  tailored  finish  even  to 
silk  frocks. 

Capes  appear  everywhere,  worn  with,  frocks,  with 
skirts  in  suit  ensembles,  with  afternoon  frocks,  with 
evening  frocks.  They  appear  in  all  lengths,  sometimes 
dropping  to  the  ground,  in  true  medieval  fashion,  hood¬ 
ed  and  all,  or  gathered  in  about  the  waist  in  short 
voluminous  dolman  wraps.  On  the  beach  they  come 
in  all  lengths,  widths  and  colors.  Some  are  just  short 
shoulder  protectors;  some  come  to  the  waist,  covering 
the  l)are  back;  some  are  finge'rtip  length,  with  the  pa¬ 
jama  ensemble  or  beach  dress;  some  are  all  enveloping 
for  warmth.  They  continue  into  the  boudoir,  where,  in 
delicate  lace  trimmed  or  quilted  silks  they  replace  the 
little  jacket  or  “matinee”.  The  breezy,  graceful  utility 


Altogether,  the  spring  picture  unfolds  with  a  wealth 
of  color,  a  grace  of  line  and  luxury  promising  unex¬ 
pected  and  dramatic  fashion  developments. 

♦  *  * 

HE  Fashion  Group,  New  York,  has  announced  a 
fashion  training  course,  to  take  the  form  of  ten 
lecture  evenings  from  January  23rd  to  March  27th.  The 
Group  describes  the  lectures  as  designed  to  cover 
fashion  fundamentals  required  by  young  people  about 
to  take  up  fashion  work  and  others  who  wish  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  their  present  occupations.  Each  program 
will  take  up  a  major  fashion  theme,  and  for  each  subject 
there  will  be  four  or  five  qualified  speakers  to  discuss 
its  various  phases. 

On  Friday  of  Convention  Week  the  Merchandising 
Division  sponsors  an  all-day  session  on  the  service¬ 
ability  of  fabrics.  Consumer  standards  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  and  the  findings  of  research  groups  concerning 
the  shrinkage  question,  laundering  and  cleaning  will  be 
presented.  At  a  luncheon  on  the  same  day  a  fur  fashion 
review  and  trade  conference  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  newly  organized  Inter-.\ssociation 
Council  of  Fur  Manufacturers  and  Retailers. 
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HOUSEWARES— IN  1935 


This  year  ushers  in  perhaps  the  best  potential  market  for 
this  wide  line  of  products  ever  recorded.  Every  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  will  wish  to  seize  it — and  moke  it  ring  the 
cosh  registers.  Keep  this  Supplement.  Moke  it  your 
promotional  guide  in  housewares  for  the  new  year. 


The  other  day  I  called  on  a 
client  of  mine.  He  had  closed 
his  books,  taken  his  inventory, 
and  his  accounting  department  had 
just  presented  him  with  a  report  of 
his  operations  for  1934.  There  lay 
the  report  on  his  desk — neat,  crisp, 
concise  and  .  .  .  But  wait  a  minute ! 
I’m  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

This  man  heads  a  company  in  the 
home-furnishing  field,  a  province 
contiguous  to  the  Housewares.  The 
business  was  established  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  in  1819,  and  has  therefore  at¬ 
tained  the  ripe  age  of  116  years. 

You’ll  now  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  I’m  about  to  an¬ 
nounce,  which  is  that,  throughout 
the  four  months  of  the  fall  of  1934, 
his  sales — and  profits — were  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  any  four  months  in  the  en¬ 
tire  history  .of  his  business!  In 
short,  they  had  even  surpassed  those 
chalked  up  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
’28  and  ’29. 

Many  are  the  signs  that  we  have 
begun  a  steady  climb  out  of  the 
slough  of  depression  to  the  rarefied 
plateaus  of  prosperity.  I  know  of 
no  indication,  however,  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  the  above  true  recital, 
for  here  is  no  mere  prediction  of 
better  times.  Here  is  proof  of 
them! 

This  much  established,  let’s  pro¬ 
ceed  to  take  a  look  at  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Supplement — House- 
wares.  What  are  their  possibilities 
for  1935? 

A  perusal  of  the  articles  which 
follow  will  give  you  somewhat  more 
than  an  inkling.  Each  of  these  ar- 


BY  RALPH  RICHMOND 
Creative  Advertising  Writer 

\ 

tides  has  been  written  by  a  man 
who  has  proved  his  right  to  have 
an  opinion  in  the  matter ;  and  all  are 
invariably  optimistic. 

To  begin  with,  the  projected  wid¬ 
ening  of  the  Government’s  Better 
Housing  Program  does  indeed  offer 
great  opportunities  for  sales  to 
every  Department  Store — perhaps 
the  greatest  of  recent  history.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  will  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  money  necessary  to  freshen 
up  the  house  and  its  fixed  properties. 
This  will  naturally  bring  in  its  wake 
the  purchase  of  those  many  furnish¬ 
ings  and  appurtenances  to  a  decent¬ 
ly  modern  standard  of  living  that 
have  long  been  needed — including 
the  very  items  which  form  the  basis 
of  this  Supplement. 

Beyond  this  Federal  assistance 
of  which  many  will  avail  themselves 
in  1935 — so  making  themselves  cus¬ 
tomers  of  yours — not  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  others  will  unquestionably  find 
their  personal  financial  position  im¬ 
proved  during  this  year,  as  a  result 
of  the  economic  upward  trend. 
More  customers  for  you! 

As  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  Housewares,  your  own 
imagination  and  ingenuity  alone  set 
the  limits.  As  an  example  of  one 
proved  promotion,  your  attention  is 
invited  to  the  article  entitled,  “The 
Parade  of  the  States”.  Here  is  a 
dramatic  idea  that  definitely  clicked 
— and  the  store’s  books  say  so !  Yet, 
with  a  range  of  merchandise  so 
varied  as  that  comprising  House- 
wares  there  are  other  equally  result¬ 
getting  promotional  ideas  that  must 


occur  to  anyone  to  whom  an  electric 
toaster,  for  example,  is  something 
more  than  a  few  ounces  of  alumi¬ 
num,  and  a  kitchen  cabinet  more 
than  a  few  feet  of  planed  lumber. 
In  other  words,  where  imagination 
and  aggressiveness  meet. 

Interesting  also  is  the  National 
Better  Merchandising  Contest,  as 
described  in  detail  in  the  article  en¬ 
titled  “Pushing  Electrical  House- 
wares  for  Profit”.  This  Contest  de¬ 
serves  your  serious  attention  and 
participation — not  alone  for  the 
very  worthwhile  money  prizes 
offered,  but  because  of  the  idea- 
stimulation  that  such  participation 
always  brings. 

Apart  from  these  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Supplement  which,  tak¬ 
en  together,  afford  both  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  Housewares  in  1935  and 
suggested  plans  for  their  promotion, 
this  Supplement  also  presents  sev¬ 
eral  strikingly  new  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  can  be  pushed  in 
your  sales  drives  to  consumers. 
These  pages  deserve  your  study, 
since  to  some  extent  they  constitute 
a  buying  guide. 

Yes,  the  year  1935  augurs  well 
for  the  Housewares  in  those  De¬ 
partment  Stores  where  the  buyer  is 
equally  a  seller;  in  other  words,  for 
those  who  realize  that  there  is  busi¬ 
ness  and  who  then  go  out  and  get 
it — through  well-timed  promotions 
dramatically  staged  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  public.  This  year  it’s  going 
to  be  not  just  a  looking  public,  but 
a  buying  public.  So — let’s  go! 
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A  GREAT  PROMOTIONAL 
TIE  UP 


The  Better  Housing  Program,  fostered  and  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government,  offers  Department  Stores  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  sales,  through  continuous  pro¬ 
motion,  in  recent  history.  What  it  is,  what  it  is  designed 
to  do — and  some  ways  of  ^^cashing  in^^’  on  it — in  kit¬ 
chen,  bathroom  and  general  home  equipment. 


Although  several  forward- 
looking  and  aggressive  depart¬ 
ment  stores  scattered  over  the 
United  States  have  already  tied  in 
with  the  National  Housing  Act,  and 
have  told  the  public  so,  through  the 
medium  of  their  advertising,  many 
more  stores  will  undoubtedly  join 
the  procession  once  the  January  in¬ 
ventories  are  all  out  of  the  way. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Supplement 
the  ways  and  means  of  effecting 
such  a  tie’ up  for  profit  have  been 
outlined  in  detail — ^along  with  sug¬ 
gested  other  ideas  for  promoting  the 
items  in  the  Homefurnishings  and 
Housewares  Departments — all  of 
which  naturally  fall,  into  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  spite^  of  the  publicity  that  the 
government  and  other  sources  have 
given  to  the  National  Housing’ Act,, 
it ‘is  perhaps  true  that  some,  stores 
have  not  yet  tied  up  promotippally 
with  the  Act,,  simply  because  all  its 
provisions  were  not  entirely  famil¬ 


iar  to  them.  For  this  reason  it 
may  be  worth  while  here  to  repro¬ 
duce  from  a  folder  issued  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
these  questions  and  answers  which 
serve  to  make  clear  just  what  the 
Better  Housing  Program  is,  and 
what  it  is  designed  to  do  and  how 
it  will  accomplish  those  ends.  These, 
then,  are  the  questions : 

1.  Who  may  apply? 

Any  property  owner,  individ¬ 
ual,  partnership  or  corporation, 
with  a  regular  income  from  sal¬ 
ary,  commissions,  business  or 
other  assured  source.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  depositor  in 
the  financial  institution  consult¬ 
ed. 

2.  To  whom  do  I  apply? 

To  any  National  Bank,  State 
Bank  or  Trust  Company,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  Industrial  Bank, 
Building  and  Loan  Association, 
or  Finance  Company  approved 


by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  ;  or  to  a  contractor 
or  building  supply  dealer. 

3.  How  much  may  I  apply  for? 
From  $100  to  $2,000  depend- 

.  ing  on  your  income,  for  im¬ 
provements  on  any  one  prop¬ 
erty,  and  in  connection  with  not 
more  than  five  properties  un¬ 
less  approved  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  How  long  may  notes  run? 

For  any  number  of  months 
from  one  to  three  years. 
(Notes  extending  from  37 
months  to  five  years  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration  by  financial 
institutions  for  special  consid¬ 
eration.)  (Ed.  Note:  Recently 
the  FHA  changed  credit  regu¬ 
lations,  permitting  private  lend¬ 
ers  to  extend  the  “pay-back” 
period  to  five  years,  two  years 


longer  than  originally  plan-'  .  ‘  (d)  That  you  will  use  the  pro-  ies,  warehouses,  farm  build- 

ned.)  ceeds  solely  for  property  ings. 


5.  What  security  is  required?  improvement.  Where  do  I  make  payments? 


7.  What  signatures  are  required 
on  the  note? 

Signature  of  the  property  own¬ 
er;  and  (except  in  special 
cases)  if  the  owner  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  is  married,  also  sig¬ 
nature  of  wife  or  husband.  No 
other  co-signers  or  endorsers 
are  required. 

8.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  credit? 
The  financial  institution  may 
not  collect  as  interest  and/or 
discount  and/or  fee  of  any 
kind,  a  total  charge  in  excess 
of  an  amount  equivalent  to  $5 
discount  per  year  per  $100 
original  face  amount  of  note. 

9.  How  do  I  pay  the  note? 

By  making  regular,  equal, 
monthly  payments  (seasonal 
for  farmers)  until  the  note  is 
paid  in  full. 

10.  May  the  owner  of  any  kind  of 
property  apply? 

Application  will  be  considered 
for  credit  to  improve  one-fam¬ 
ily,  two-family,  or  other  resi¬ 
dences  ;  apartment  buildings, 
stores,  office  buildings,  factor- 


The  regular  installment  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  in  person 
at  the  place  of  business  of  the 
financial  institution ;  or  by 
mail ;  or  as  otherwise  arranged. 
No  payment  shall  be  made  to 
any  government  office  or  or¬ 
ganization. 

12.  May  I  pay  the  note  in  full  be¬ 
fore  maturity  date? 

Yes,  at  any  time.  A  reasonable 
rebate  will  be  allowed  for  pre¬ 
payment,  if  charges  have  been 
collected  in  advance. 

13.  May  I  make  more  than  one 
payment  at  a  time? 

Yes,  as  many  as  you  wish,  but 
such  payments  should  be  in  ex¬ 
act  multiples  of  the  agreed  pay¬ 
ments — that  is,  if  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  are  $10,  larger  payments 
should  total  $20,  $30,  etc.,  not 
for  example,  odd  sums,  as  $18 
or  $25. 

14.  What  if  I  am  late  in  making 
my  payment? 

The  maker  must  not  permit  his 
payments  to  fall  in  arrears. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


That  you  have  an  adequate  in¬ 
come  and  a  good  credit  record 
in  your  community.  (Ed.  Note: 
Recently  the  FHA  revised  its 
ruling  on  obtaining  loans  by  al¬ 
lowing  financial  institutions  to 
demand  mortgage  security. 
This  permits  savings  and  in¬ 
dustrial  banks,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  building  and  loan 
associations,  prohibited  by 
State  laws  to  make  loans  with¬ 
out  security,  to  participate  in 
the  modernization  program. 
The  same  privilege  is  extended 
to  all  lending  institutions.) 

6.  What  assurance  need  I  give? 

(a)  That  you  own  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

(b)  That  the  income  of  the 
signers  of  the  note  is  at 
least  five  times  the  annual 
payments  on  the  note. 

(c)  That  your  mortgage,  if 
any,  is  in  good  standing, 
and  that  there  are  no  other 
past  due  encumbrances  or 
liens  against  your  proper- 


THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 


Uncle  Sam  is  loaning  money  to  property  owners  everywhere  to  fin 
ance  repairs  and  improvements.  What  this  means  to  your  common 
ity  in  general — and  to  your  store  in  particular. 

BY  C.  E.  GREENWOOD 

Industry  Advisor,  Public  Relations  Division,  FHA 


IHERE  is  not  a  department  and  an  army  of  speech  makers,  are  cards  of  FHA  as  a  direct  tie-in;  or 
store  executive  who  is  not  carrying  the  housing  message  to  the  have  set  up  information  booths 
familiar  at  this  time  with  the  people.  within  the  store  that  hundreds  of 

jsing  Program  inaugurated  Many  department  stores  inspired  shoppers  might  have  their  interest 
er  government  auspices  in  the  with  patriotic  motives,  and  a  desire  stimulated  in  this  important  and 
y  summer,  and  now  being  con-  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  broad  publici-  constructive  step  in  the  Recovery 
ted  vigorously  in  some  four  ty  campaign,  have  informed  their '  Program. 

Lisand  communities  of  the  coun-  employes  on  the  details  of  the  pro-  The  burden  of  taxes  because  of 
All  classifications  of  the  press  gram ;  have  made  attractive  window  unemployment  is  falling  heavier 
rywhere,  broadcasting  chains,  displays  using  seals  and  window  each  month  on  the  merchant.  The 

pressure  is  greater  in  the  larger 
metropolitan  centers.  One  third  to 


ABRAHAM  one  half  of  those  on  the  relief  rolls 

Ao.iAt$K)M««..No.i  fQ^g^y  normally  earn  their  livelihood 
I  j  in  the  building  trades.  Revive  the 
;  2  construction  industry,  and  a  great 
I  ^  forward  step  has  been  taken  to  fight 
■-  ^  the  spectre  of  Unemployment.  Can 
i  ^  think  of  a  more  effective  and 
■  VI V  I  y  *(/|  permanent  way  to  bring  more  shop- 
"  mill  pers  to  your  store? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author 
to  expound  the  items  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act.  The  Bulletin 
has  previously  published  that  infor¬ 
mation.  It  should  be  emphasized 
however  that  although  attention  is 
now  focused  on  Titles  Two  and 
Three,  which  only  recently  went 
into  effect,  and  which  bear  on  fi¬ 
nancing  for  new  construction  and 
the  re-financing  of  present  mort¬ 
gages,  we  should  give  outstanding 
consideration  to  Title  One,  bearing 
on  Home  Modernizing. 

Opens  an  Expanded  Market 

Naturally,  a  mass  of  new  home 
construction  opening  up  an  expand¬ 
ed  market  for  household  equipment 
of  all  kinds,  appeals  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive.  But  should  we 
not  bear  in  mind  that  the  prospec¬ 
tive  home  builder  is  influenced  in 
his  decision  by  present  real  estate 
values,  and  the  soundness  of  real 
estate  as  an  investment  for  his 
funds?  It  is  therefore  fundamental 
that  if  the  present  homes  in  a  com¬ 
munity  are  repaired  and  modern¬ 
ized,  real  estate  values  in  general 
are  increased,  and  a  more  favorable 
viewpoint  created  for  investment  in 
further  building.  This  is  why  Title 
One  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(^Continued  on  page  64) 


r‘’S  •  treat  Home  Modemizin|  Party  ...  a  party  to  make 
tbouMndt  ol  happy,  modem  homes  ...  a  party  to  give 
employmeat  to  thousands  of  workers.  We  began  preparing  for 
it  more  than  a  year  ago.  W'e  headlined  the  theme  ’Modernize' 
lime  and  again  in  our  ■dvertisemenis.  We  were  a  complete 
Home  Modernizing  Store  when  the  National  Housing  Act 
came  along.  At  the  N.H.A.  gathers  momentum  AdS  will  keep 
the  pace  and  don’t  be  surprised  if  we  even  set  the  pace  aa 
we  have  done  in  the  past.  W^^  out  to  help  and  to  serve. 


is  Ready  with  Everything  You  Need 


You  pick  the  merchandise  .... 
will  help  arrange  the  loan 


We  heve  a  supply  of  government  pamphlets  telling  what  you  can 
buy  and  bow  to  go  about  it.  We  have  government  application 
blanks  and  experts  to  help  you  611  them  out.  You  can  then 
take  the  application  to  your  own  bank,  w  we’ll  send  it  to  ours. 
There  is  no  complicated  red  tape  in  obtaining  an  N.H.A.  loan. 
On  this  page  are  some  of  the  things  you  will  6nd  at  AaS  usual 
,low  prices  for  Modernizing  under  the  Natiooal  Housing  Act. 


odernizing  Credit"  at  A&S 
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CHICAGO  OFFICE  AND  DISPLAY 


Model  52  ’ 


Nationwide  remodeling  promotions  are  developing  a  tremendous  business  in 
home  improvements.  The  Cabinet  Sink  Units  presented  here  enable  you  to  offer 
an  outstanding  service  in  kitchen  planning  and  remodeling  at  prices  that  your  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects  can  afford. 

Among  those  aggressive  merchandisers  who  have  recognized  this  fact  are : 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  R.  H.  Mac;  &  Co.,  Inc.  Lion  Dry  Goods  Co. 

May  Co.  (Cleveland)  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.  ^rdan  Marsh  Co. 

Emporium  Mercantile  Co.  John  Wanamaker  (N.  Y.)  P.  B.  Magrane  Store 

M.  O’Neil  Co.  McCurdy  &  Co.  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co. 

People’s  Outfitting  Co.  Ackeman  Bros.  Wm.  G.  Webber  Co. 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  Hennessy  Co.  Oneonta  Dept.  Store,  Inc. 

Famous-Barr  Co.  Gimbel  Bros.  (Milwaukee)  Quackenbush  Co. 

Gertz  Dep’t  Store  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Son  Bry  Block  Mercantile  Co. 

The  Fair  Store  (Cincinnati) 

Full  details  on  request — or  better — vi  it  our  display  at  the  House  Furnishings 
Show  (Rooms  521-A  and  523- A,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Jan.  7-21)  where  men 
trained  in  retail  merchandising  are  at  ycur  service. 


TheYoungstown  Pressed  SteelCompany 

Warren.  Ohio 
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A  Great  Promotional  Tie-Up 

•  {Continued  from  page  61) 


SKould  a  payment  be  more  than 
15  days  late,  the  financial  in¬ 
stitution’s  expense,  caused 
thereby,  should  be  reimbursed 
in  part  at  the  rate  of  not  more 
than  five  cents  per  dollar  for 
each  payment  *in  arrears.  Per¬ 
sistent  delinquency  ^vill  make 
it  necessary^  for  the  financial  in¬ 
stitution  to  take  proper  steps 
to  effect  collection  in  full.  The 
interest  rate  on  modernization 
loans  amounts  to  9.7  percent. 

Homes  Must  Be  Furnished 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Act 
at  present  restricts  improvements  to 
items  that  are  fixed  to  the  premises, 
some  may  ask  how  this  will  directly 
benefit  such  a  department  as  the 
1  Housewares.  It  requires  only  a 
;  moment’s  reflection  however  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  Housewares  is  indeed 
'  the  ideal  department  to  l)e  tied  up  to 
this  program,  for  the  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  that  new  homes  built  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  government  loan,  and  also 
old  homes  renewed,  both  must  be 
furnished.  One  sale  leads  naturally 
to  another.  The  kitchen  modernized 
by  the  installation  of  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator  will  certainly  suggest  to 
i  its  owner  other  smaller  electric  de¬ 
vices  for  similarly  lightening  labor, 
which  are  relatively  inexpensive  and 
will  therefore  be  lx)ught,  even 
though  they  may  not  come  under 
►  the  terms  of  the  loan  agreement — 
^  merely  as  a  result  of  renewed  inter- 
'  est  in  the  kitchen  that  the  refrig- 
»  erator  has  brought.  Similarly,  new 
things,  bought  by  the  loan,  else¬ 
where  in  and  about  the  house  will 
bring  in  their  wake  further  pur¬ 
chases  of  many  items  that  come 
under  the  head  of  Housewares. 
Hence  the  Housewares  does  liecome 
the  logical  department  for  the  tie 
up. 

The  Program  Acts  Both  Ways 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Better  Housing  Program 


acts  both  ways :  Not  only  is  money 
being  loaned  right  now  at  the  rate 
of  some  $3,000,000  in  a  day,  which 
is  being  spent  for  new  homes,  im¬ 
proved  homes  and  things  within  the 
home ;  this  activity  is  also  giving 
employment  to  the  building  and 
skilled  workmen  trades.  These  lat- 


will  be  pressed  with  vigor  by  FHA 
during  1935  which  is  the  life  of  this 
section  of  the  law. 

Now  the  department  store  serves 
the  home  as  no  other  dealer  outlet. 
It  should  share  in  every  investment 
made  in  improvement  and  moderni¬ 
zation.  An  appetite  whetted  for  fix¬ 
ing  up  the  old  home  is  not  satisfied 
with  structural  repairs  only,  and 
new  painting,  better  lighting  and 
other  improvements  only  serve  as  a 
stimulator  for  renewing  the  furnish¬ 
ings. 

The  Department  Store  Can  Profit 

In  the  list  of  housing  equipment 
which  may  be  financed  through  the 
Modernization  Credit  Plan  of  the 
Better  Housing  Program  are  num¬ 
erous  items  which  are  sold  by  the 
department  store.  These  are  auto¬ 
matic  refrigerators  if  permanently 
attached  to  the  wiring  or  gas  sys¬ 
tem,  electric  ranges,  and  gas  ranges 
if  permanently  attached  to  the  wir¬ 
ing  or  gas  system,  oil  burners  per¬ 
manently  attached,  room  cooling 
equipment  if  permanently  attached, 
plumbing  equipment ;  and  outside 
of  tbe  specialty  group  one  finds  in 
the  list  linoleums,  new  doors  and 
windows,  awnings,  and  other  house¬ 
hold  necessities.  Making  it  easier 
for  the  customer  to  buy  through  the 
availability  of  private  credit  from 
local  discount  agencies  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  those  stores  that  do  not  wish 
to  finance  such  articles,  or  at  least 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  finance 
purchasers  of  such  equipment  over 
a  three-year  period.  When  the  bank 
loans  money  for  the  purchase  of 
“approved”  equipment,  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  paid  for  his  wares  outright. 


ter  have  been  among  the  hardest  hit 
by  the  late  depression.  Work  for 
them  means  money  for  them — 
money  which  they  also  will  spend, 
much  of  it  in  the  department  stores 
for  long-needed  purchases.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  Housewares 
department  will  get  its  share  of  this 
business,  as  well. 

Therefore,  with  a  good  program 
to  tie  up  to — ^and  with  a  better  year 
facing  us — let’s  go  out  for  Sales — 
and  with  a  capital  S ! 


Obligation  for  collection  thereafter 
is  on  the  bank. 

Two  to  Three  Millions  Loaned 
Daily 

The  FHA  is  depending  upon  in¬ 
dustry  to  do  its  share  of  the  mod¬ 
ernization  job.  It  expects  that  in¬ 
dustry  will  practice  what  it  preaches 
and  make  its  own  properties  more 
efficient.  It  will  depend  on  industry 
to  generate  local  interest.  Loans  for 
modernization  and  improvement 
have  been  averaging  recently  two  to 
three  million  dollars  a  day.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  before  the  end 
of  1935  one  and  one-half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  new  work  will  have  been 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  department  store  has  a  direct 
stake  in  the  Better  Housing  Pro¬ 
gram.  A  spirit  of  cooperation  can 
be  no  better  expressed  by  a>i  execu¬ 
tive  than  to  make  improvements  in 
his  own  store.  Perhaps  the  show 
windows  need  revamping.  A  mod¬ 
ern  lighting  system  is  needed  be¬ 
cause  customers  shop  most  and  more 
often  where  they  can  see  best.  Well 
lighted  stores  are  the  busiest.  The 
installation  of  air  conditioning  will 
attract  hundreds  more  shoppers  in 
the  hot  sultry  days.  Participation 
in  local  housing  campaigns  and  the 
spreading  of  information  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  shoppers 
will  contribute  to  better  business. 

As  more  people  go  to  work,  and 
as  pay  rolls  increase,  so  do  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shoppers,  and  profits.  The 
opportunity  for  cooperation  in  the 
Better  Housing  Program  is  great. 
W’ill  you  take  advantage  of  it  as  a 
contribution  to  renewed  prosperity? 


The  National  Housing  Act 
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"The  G-E  g"e^el^et 

ator  shows  u  ^9 


..the  biggest  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  program  in 
3  years  on  G-E  refrigerators 


The  General  Electric  MonitorTop  sealed- 
in-steel  mechanism  has  an  unparalleled 
record  of  dependable,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance  in  more  than  a  million  homes. 


G-E  MONITOR  TOP 


G-E  FIAT-TOP 


The  greatest  refrigerator  sales  story  ever  told! 


‘TXOW  long  will  an  electric 
X  JL  refrigerator  last”  is  the 
question  General  Electric  will 
ask  the  buying  public  in  1935. 
The  biggest  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  program  in 
3  years  will  broadcast  the 
message  to  millions. 

This  year  will  see  a  rediscovery 
of  true  refrigerator  values.  The 
refrigerator  that  can  "take  it”— 
the  refrigerator  with  a  perform¬ 
ance  record  that  proves  how  long 
it  will  last— is  the  one  that  will 


out-sell  and  show  the  greatest 
net  profit  when  the  retailer’s 
books  are  balanced. 

The  matchless  performance 
record  of  the  G-E  sealed-in-steel 
refrigerator  mechanism  is  the 
greatest  refrigerator  sales  story 
ever  told.  It  will  be  featured  in 
General  Electric’s  big  1935  pub¬ 
licity  campaign.  You  can  profit. 
Write  or  wire  for  details.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  Specialty 
Appliance  Sales  Dept.,  Section 
DGl,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  O. 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

ALL  STEEL  REFRIGERATORS 
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Way”  Cleaner.  Mod¬ 
erately  priced,  it 
is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  its 
class,  as  well  as  be¬ 
ing  light  and  easy 
to  operate. 


Below  —  the 
Youngstown  Press- 


pany  offers  this 
new  1935  Cabinet 
Sink  Unit — Model 
No.  60. 


and  closed  views  of  one  of  the  newest  refrigerators  in  the 
5.  This  late  model  embodies  many  improved  features. 


Sandwich  Toaster  from  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark.  This 
unit  in  a  line  of  electric  appliances  known  as  “Black 
matched  patterns.  All  bear  the  Universal  trade-mark. 


in  1935! 

★ 

A  number  of  new  Westinghouse  developments  in  the 
electrical  home  appliance  field,  not  yet  generally 
announced,  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  presentation  at 
the  New  York  Show  . . .  Spaces  3,  5  and  7. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.  •  MANSFIELD,  O. 

★ 
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THE  "PARADE  OF  THE  STATES 


This  strikingly  unusual  and  successful  Housewares  Promotion  was  staged 
by  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.  of  Brooklyn.  This  account  of  its  conduct,  its 
results,  and  how  your  store  can  try  it  out,  is  based  on  an  interview  with 
the  originator,  H.  R.  Tyler,  Housewares  Buyer  for  Loeser’s. 


These  various  articles  of  mer-  which  could  be  shown  as  being 

chandise  were  gathered  over  a  per-  representative  of  the  merchandise 

iod  of  six  months,  through  many  manufactured  in  their  state.  Many 

forms  of  research.  First,  the  de-  letters  were  exchanged  before  defin- 

partment  was  thoroughly  checked  ite  arrangements  could  be  made, 
article  by  article  as  to  the  promo-  The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
tional  possibilities  and,  further,  as  was  consulted  about  this  planned 
to  the  state  in  which  they  were  act-  promotion  and  they  prepared  from 
ually  manufactured.  When  all  these  their  many  industrial  records  lists 
commodities  were  selected,  it  was  of  Housewares  manufacturers  in  the 
found  that  many  states  were  not  various  states  in  which  no  commodi- 
represented  in  the  group.  Then  the  ties  had  been  found.  Letters  were 
work  of  locating  articles  from  the  also  sent  direct  to  these  manufactur- 
missing  states  was  started  in  this  ers. 

manner.  As  time  went  on,  state  after  state 

„  was  gradually  taken  care  of,  but  a 

Sleuthing  for  States  re„,ained  unrepresented  in 

Housewares  trade  papers,  jour-  Housewares  merchandise.  Then  a 
nals  and  directories  were  consulted  letter  was  written  to  the  various 
and  many  articles  and  manufactur-  Chambers  of  Commerce,  depart- 
ers  were  listed.  A  letter  was  sent  to  ment  store  Housewares  Buyers  and 
each  of  these  manufacturers  advis-  merchandise  managers  in  these 
ing  them  of  Loeser’s  desire  to  locate  states,  asking  their  cooperation  in 
a  Housewares  article  in  their  state  obtaining  sources  for  Housewares 


During  the  latter  two  weeks 
of  September  of  the  past  year, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  presented  their 
third  semi-annual  Housewares  pro¬ 
motion  which  they  term  “Loeser’s 
Kitchen  Karnival’’  as  a  “Parade  of 
the  States”.  This  was  in  itself  a 
miniature  Century  of  Progress. 

They  endeavored  to  procure  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  at  least 
one  housewares  article  that  was 
either  a  sample  commodity  of  merit, 
a  new  commodity  that  would  attract 
consumers’  interest,  a  commodity 
that  could  be  demonstrated  in  order 
to  create  consumer  acceptance,  or  a 
commodity  which  had  a  proved  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  sale  or  promotion  article. 
Not  only  were  individual  articles 
featured,  but  groups  of  articles  and 
even  complete  lines  of  articles  where 
this  type  of  merchandise  lent  itself 
to  promotion. 
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articles.  As  a  result  of  their  coop¬ 
eration  many  commodities  were 
suggested.  Every  article  proposed 
did  not  qualify  as  a  suitable  one  for 
this  type  of  promotion,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  more  states  were  drawn  in,  and 
the  arrangements  necessary  for 
buying,  shipping  and  demonstrating 
were  completed. 

A  “National  Convention”  of 
Housewares 

The  entire  department  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  gala  fair  and  took  on 
the  general  appearance  of  a  national 
convention.  The  main  aisles  of 
tables  throughout  the  department 
were  decorated  with  special  cano¬ 
pies  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph.  These  canopies  were 
gaily  striped  in  red,  white  and  blue, 
and  had  a  white  sign  with  the  state 
name  lettered  in  blue  upon  it. 
A  sign  showing  the  manufacturer’s 
or  trade  name  and  the  article  was 
placed  on  the  cross  bar  support  of 
each  canopy.  An  entire  table  was 
devoted  to  each  article  or  group  of 
articles  in  the  promotion. 

A  special  demonstrator  or  sales¬ 
woman  was  in  charge  of  each  dis¬ 
play  and  their  entire  efforts  were 
aimed  at  selling  the  product  which 
they  represented.  These  additional 
people  wore  neat  white  uniforms — 
the  standard  dress  of  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

Around  the  various  columns  in 
the  department  canopies  were  erect¬ 
ed,  also  gayly  striped  in  red,  white 
and  blue  and  with  large  white  stars 
painted  on  them.  These  column 
canopies  matched  the  table  canopies 
mentioned  earlier. 

From  the  many  columns  in  the 
department  were  strung  strings  of 
g^yly  colored  pennants  and  flags. 
Over  the  elevator  banks  and  at  the 
entrances  to  the  department,  large 
flags  and  shields  of  the  United 
States  were  hung. 

In  addition  to  these  pennants  and 
flags  there  was  an  “Avenue  of 
Flags”  down  the  main  aisle  of  the 
department.  The  flags  were  the  act¬ 
ual  state  flags  of  many  of  the  states 
of  the  Union.  They  were  fastened 
to  the  columns  which  flanked  this 
aisle  for  its  full  length. 

“Cooking  Classes”  Held  Daily 

The  department’s  permanent  cook¬ 
ing  school,  which  is  called  “Loeser’s 
Demonstration  Kitchen”,  holds  its 
regular  classes  every  Monday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Friday  at  2:30  P.M.; 
but  during  the  “Kitchen  Karnival” 
the  program  was  greatly  augmented 


LOESER’S" 

MKTON  Al  tOM*.  itOQ«U[M  ^  S-Mi  ^  . 


and  classes  were  held  every  after¬ 
noon  during  the  two  weeks  of  the 
promotion.  Many  prominent  home 
economists,  hotel  chefs  and  guest 
speakers  had  arranged  a  fine  series 
of  talks  and  demonstrations  and 
they  were  well  received. 

This  Demonstration  Kitchen  is 
located  on  the  Housewares  floor  in 
an  adjoining  building  in  the  section 
used  for  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines  and  kitchen  furniture.  Placed 
in  this  section,  too,  was  another  fea¬ 
ture — the  “Westinghouse  Circus”, 
an  electrical  show  which  featured 
Cyclops,  the  mechanical  fireman,  the 
invisible  hand,  steel  floating  through 
the  air  and  so  on.  This  attracted 
considerable  attention. 

Telling  the  Public  About  It 

The  “Parade  of  the  States”  was 
announced  in  an  unusual  full-page, 
four-column  advertisement  (see  re¬ 
production)  set  up  in  old-fashioned 
type  faces  which  are  seldom  used 
to-day.  This  advertisement  carried 
the  story  of  the  “Kitchen  Karnival 
and  its  highlights,  but  no  particular 
article  or  group  of’  articles  was  ad¬ 
vertised.  However,  during  the  two 
weeks  following  the  opening  adver¬ 
tisement,  certain  items  were  adver¬ 
tised  in  conjunction  with  the  story 
of  the  promotion. 

A  special  poster  was  printed 
showing  Uncle  Sam  in  a  very  amus 
ing  pose  and  carrying  the  story  of 
the  “Kitchen  Karnival”  (see  repro¬ 
duction).  These  posters  were  placed 


7J«AifNOOUS  VISPLAYUDF  HOUSEWARES) 
EVERY  SORT...  Bi2CCH§:  ALUMINUM! 
MOPS!  MUkCUSX  ALL  MADE  IN  AMERICA! 

eC\UII3IT&  rUOM  ALL  €VCC 
TUC  CNTlUt  UNITCU  STATES! 


Westinghouse  -Circus! 

C>cl»psibc  MecbMkal  FimBaB..TW  laviiiU*  HiaJ.. 
S«m1  FI— li>g  }■  Air  (with  the  grtmUM  •f 

b*wtbey’r«4Me!ll  A*lfnlM44P.II.Mi]A 

Jacques  GeseU 

CWf  Caiiter  af  Ike  New  Yarfccr.  M  ha 

4wet»aarCaaktagClaM«aaa  Maa4ay»alfc3>PJH 


NOTE!  tht  SEPTEMEER 
SALE  cr  LtOLSEWARES 

STILL  CONTINUES  WITH  HUNDKDS  OF  OUTSTANDING  VALUai 

WILL  ME  HBL*  SAILV  BVaiNC  THE  KARNlVALt 

TIME-  i:30  P.  M.  PLACE- OEMONST/tATtON  mCHEN.  EWTH  PlOOff 


Here  are  SOME  ef  the  item$  from  ^ME  ef  the  Slaim: 

ttAtMe-OkUm  MttS  Ottfctiflai  ha« 
mem 

MiMsraeorA 

Tip  Mar  SiMk  fkmgm 
far  airily  tlMka. 

new  voaa  mAm 


Here  are  two  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  public  was 
told  about  Lo  eser' s 
.“Parade  of  the  States". 


around  the  main  floor  and  at  the  resenting  a  state  in  the  Union  and 
store  entrance.  featuring  one  of  its  Housewares 

There  were  48  exhibits,  each  rep-  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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PUSH  ELECTRICAL  HOUSEWARES 

FOR  PROFIT! 

BY  C.  E.  GREENWOOD 

\ro-N  '  Commercial  Director,  Edison  Electric  Institute 


The  coming  year  opens  up  the 
greatest  sales  opportunities  in 
electrical  lines.  Never  before 
have  the  merchants  had  better  back¬ 
ground  of  publicity  and  advertising. 
A  political  battle  is  being  waged  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  priv¬ 
ate  utilities,  a  battle  in  which  all 
business  should  be  interested  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  the  initial  step 
of  the  present  administration  in  its 
program  for  government  ownership 
and  control  of  a  series  of  industries. 
News  media  are  carrying  thousands 
of  column  inches  on  the  value  of 
electricity  in  the  home  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  it  can  render  for  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  living, 
People  are  more  conscious  of  what 
electricity  can  do.  And  coming 
from  the  unprejudiced  viewpoint  of 
Uncle  Sam,  the  message  which  has 
been  broadcast  in  speech  and  in 
print  by  the  utilities  over  a  score  of 
years,  is  being  driven  to  the  point 
of  realization. 

Now -Is  the  Ideal  >Tinie 

Added  to  this  unsolicited  publici¬ 
ty,  is'  the  extensive  advertising  of 


manufacturers  and  utilities  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Now  is  the  profitable  time  for  all 
merchants  interested  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  electrical  devices  to  direct 
more  advertising  into  electrical 
channels. 

In  recent  years  the  Edison  Elec¬ 
tric  Institute  in  conjunction  with 
the  manufacturers  of  electrical  de¬ 
vices  has  been  carrying  through  na¬ 
tional  promotional  programs  on  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  products.  The 
splendid  program  of  the  Electric 
Refrigeration  Bureau,  and  the 
amazing  growth  in  sales  of  electric 
refrigerators  in  the  past  three  years, 
is  well  known  to  all  merchants.  De¬ 
partment  stores  have  become  an  out¬ 
standing  outlet  for  electric  refrig¬ 
erators.  It  is  estimated  that  they 
sold  approximately  30%  of  the  total 
rolled  up  for  1934. 

The  Better  Light — Better  Sight 
movement,  in  which  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  Associations  are  participating, 
again  has  brought  new  opportunity 
for  department  store  selling  tech¬ 
nique  through  the  introduction  of  a 
line  of  lamps  scientifically  designed 


to  produce  illumination  effective¬ 
ness  as  well  as  eye  appeal.  The  mer¬ 
chant  has  for  the  first  time  a  line 
of  “lamps  to  see  by” — Better  Light- 
Better  Sight  Lamps. 

In  1934  the  Table  Cookery  Pro¬ 
gram  stimulated  new  interest  in  a 
list  of  smaller  electrical  appliances 
which  make  profitable  merchandise 
with  right  handling,  and  give  help¬ 
ful  services  to  the  homemaker. 
“Electric  Table  Service  Saves,” 
which  is  the  slogan  of  this  commer¬ 
cial  effort,  is  a  familiar  expression 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Plans  of  the  National  Committee 

The  National  Committee  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  program  to  include 
numerous  other  popular  items 
among  the  electric  appliance  group 
— irons,  clocks  and  the  like — in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  straight  electric  table 
cookery  gp’oup.  The  objectives  will 
be,  first,  to  create  wider  interest  in 
the  promotion  and  sale  of  electrical 
housewares  among  all  retail  outlets. 
Second,  to  encourage  planned  and 
sustained  merchandising  effort  on 
{Continued  on  page  81) 
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WHY  THE  NEW 


HAMILTON  BEACH 

to  Sell 


JUICE  EXTRACTOR 

Fits  on  top  of  motor 
—  nothing  to  con¬ 
nect.  Ivory  bowl  of 
opaque  glass.  Re¬ 
movable  strainer  and 
juice  spout.  Beetle- 
ware  reamer.  Easy 
to  keep  clean.  Price 
$2.75;  (western 
$3.00). 


COFFEE  GRINDER 

Grinds  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  or  powdered — 
—  enough  for  10 
cups  in  2  minutes. 
No  grinder  teeth  to 
break.  Quickly  at¬ 
tached  to  top  of  mo¬ 
tor  —  no  bolts  or 
screws.  Price  $  3.00 ; 
(western  $3.25). 


SLICER-SHREDDER=» 

Slices  or  shreds 
fruits  and  vegetables. 
Sheer  cone  and 
shredder  cone  quick- 
1  y  interchangeable. 
Cones  are  hardened 
steel  for  clean  cut¬ 
ting  and  long  life. 
Price  $3.50;  (west¬ 
ern  $3.75). 


MEAT  GRINDER- 

Has  inside  cutter  for 
grinding  meat  with¬ 
out  crushing.  Also 
coarse  plate  and  2 
cutters  for  chopping 
vegetables.  All  cut¬ 
ter  knives  hardened 
steel  with  machine 
ground  cutting  sur¬ 
faces.  Price  $3.00; 
(western  $3.25). 

♦  Power  unit  re- 
quired  to  operate 
Slicer-Shredder  and 
Meat  Grinder.  Price 
$4.50;  (western 
$4.75). 


Your  customers  want  the  food  mixer  with  all  the  features  that  provide  for 
easier  operation  and  better  results — that  save  the  most  kitchen  time  and 
labor. 

Never  have  you  been  able  to  offer  a  food  mixer  retailing  below  $20.00  that 
has  all  the  features  of  the  New  Hamilton  Beach.  Check  them  over — 
study  them — demonstrate  them  to  your  prospects.  Every  detail  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  Model  a  superior  mixer — to  make  it  easier  to  sell. 

Price  $18.73  (Western  price  $19.75). 

National  Advertising — We  are  telling  your  customers  about  the  out¬ 
standing  advantages  of  the  Model  **C”.  Strong  selling  advertisements 
will  appear  in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  American  Magazine,  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Amer- 
Only  a  Hamilton  Beach  hat  all  ican  Home,  and  Better  Homes  and  Gardens. 

thete  features  that  make  for  j  j  ru 

,  ,  Window  and  store  displays,  folders,  news- 

eaner  ute,  better  re.ult.-and  material  are 

bigger  tale.:  furnished  free. 

•  One  hand  portable  operation  Protecting  Policy— We  are  100%  for 

•  Bowl  control  price  maintenance.  All  inquiries  are  re- 

•  One-piece  guarded  beaters  ferred  to  dealers — we  accept  no  orders  from 

•  Tilt-back  motor  advertising.  This  policy  protects  the 

•  Patented  speed  control  dealer’s  profit  on  every  sale.  Order  from 

•  No  radio  interference  yo„r  wholesaler. 

•  Power  for  heavy  mixing 

•  Practical  labor-saving  attachments  HAMILTON  BHACH  COMPANY 

•  New  streamline  beauty  Racine,  Wis. 


POTATO  PEELER 

Removes  peel  by 
abrasion  method, 
same  as  used  by 
large  restaurant  peel¬ 
ers.  Washes  and 
peels  10  potatoes  in 
1  minute.  Abrasion 
liner  and  disc  lift 
out  for  easy  clean-  ’ 
ing.  Price  $8.00; 
(western  $8.50). 
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'K~4^5-  One  of  fiiie  models  <n  this  group,  ranging  in  size  from  4.35  to  7.60 
cubic  feet.  These  models  have  Lacquer  exterior  arui  Porcelain  interior. 


P-6so.  There  or  tehree  beautifid  models  in  the  P  series,  ranging  in  size  from 
S.41  to  7.60  cubic  feet.  They  are  Porcelain  interior  artd  exterior. 


LOGICAL 


★  Product  Right 

There  are  eight  models  in  the  two  groups  of 
Kelvinators  represented  by  the  two  refrigerators 
shown  at  the  left.  In  size  and  price  range,  these 
two  groups  blanket  your  volume  market.  Com' 
pare  this  merchandise  for  quality,  for  features 
and  for  price  and  you’ll  be  convinced  that  there 
is  no  line  better  suited  to  department  store  selling. 

You  are  interested  in  demand  merchandise  . . . 
products  built  and  priced  to  reach  mass  markets 
. . .  advertised  powerfully.  Kelvinator  knows 
these  things  and  its  line  of  refrigerators  is 
planned  to  include  a  variety  of  sizes  exactly 
suited  to  your  market. 


★  METER-ATOR 

Plan  Right 

For  1935,  Kelvinator  offers  not  only  the  finest 
line  in  its  history,  but  also  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  advertising  and  sales  promotion  plans. 
The  METER  -  ATOR  Plan  has  made  refrigera¬ 
tion  profits  for  retail  stores  of  all  types  and 
sizes.  It  was  originated  and  developed  by  Kel¬ 
vinator  expressly  for  retail  stores.  And  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  it  to  be  the  greatest  plan  in 
retail  selling  to-day. 

★  Market  Right 

'  f 

Well  informed  authorities  predict  s4es  of 
electric  refrigerators  up  to  1,900,000  units  in 
1935.  Kelvinator’s  plans  for  helping  its  dealers 
to  get  the  lion’s  share  of  this  tremendous  volume 
are  the  most  ambitious  in  its  history.  1 
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and  Kelvtnator. . . 

PARTNERS  IN  1935 


t  Features  — SALES  FEATURES 
that  are  bound  to  make  sales 
history  in  1935.  Beauty  that  is  distinctly 
Kelvinator’s.  Quality  that  goes  back  over 
the  longest  experience  in  the  industry. 

Craftsmanship  that  is  traditional  with 
Kelvinator.  Here  are  the  reasons  why 
Kelvinator  outlets  are  certain  to  establish 
new  high  records  of  volume  and  profit 
with  the  Kelvinator  line  in  1935. 

There  are  four  series  of  models,  which 
include  19  different  cabinets  —  a  size  and 
type  for  every  home  and  every  budget. 

Every  prospect  for  electric  refrigeration  is 
a  Kelvinator  prospect  —  your  prospect  if 
you  are  selling  Kelvinators. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  illustrated 
models  from  two  of  the  lines  built  and 
priced  to  fit  your  volume  market.  On  this 
page  is  pictured  one  of  the  Super  DeLuxe 
models  — truly  the  finest  in  electric  re- 
frigeration. 

A  member  of  our  Retail  Store  Division— 
a  department  composed  of  men  who 
know  store  practices  and  problems  — 
will  gladly  go  over  the  whole  proposh  REnH6EMT0RNo.i  iiefiiigeiutorno.2  refrigerator  n*.  3  refriceratorn*.4 

—the  ice  cube  trays  for  —the  food  compart^  — the  Iso^thermic  Tube  —the  Frost  Chest  with 

tion  with  you  in  your  o^e.  Find  out 

about  Kelvinator  NOW  —  about  the  •  • 

new  line  — and  about  the  advertising  KELVINATOR  CORPORATION,  14250 
and  sales  promotion  plans  that  will  be  Plymouth  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Factories  also 
put  behind  this  great  line  in  1935.  in  London,  Ontario,  and  London,  England. 
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OF  all  seasons  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  calendar  the  three 
Spring  months  offer  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
promotion  of  Housewares.  Indeed, 
the  Spring  clean-up  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  home;  it  is 
a  time  for  a  “clean-up”  in  the 
Housewares  Department,  as  well ! 
The  informed  buyer  who  knows  not 
only  his  merchandise,  but  who 
knows  equally  well  his  customers 
and  their  needs,  will  reap  profits — 
in  1935.  Let  him  plan  wisely  and 
well — and  let  him  follow  that  plan 
— for  in  promotion,  as  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  war,  success  is  on  the  side 
of  the  general  who  knows  where  he 
is  going  long  before  he  starts  to  go. 

In  conceiving  his  promotional 
program  for  Spring,  the  obvious 
questions  he  will  ask  himself  will 
be.  What  will  his  customers  be 
thinking  about  ?  What  will  they  plan 
to  do?  What  local  events  will  be 
spotlighted  in  the  news?  What  na¬ 
tional  events  will  be  observed  local¬ 
ly  ?  What  community  events  can  be 
planned  to  attract  throngs  of  shop¬ 
pers  to  the  market  ?  What  merchan¬ 
dise  will  the  customers  need  to  en¬ 
joy  themselves — to  make  their 
homes  more  livable  and  to  increase 
their  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
their  standards  of  living?  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  needs  and  activ¬ 
ities  in  a  promotional  program  will 
undoubtedly  strengthen  a  store’s  bid 
for  spring  business. 

A  successful  retail  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  will  always  plan  from  the 
customer  forward.  Promotional  ef¬ 
forts  cannot  be  effectively  launched 
without  an  early  analysis  of  the  buy¬ 


ing  habits  of  your  customers — re¬ 
sulting  from  the  knowledge,  with 
subsequent,  changes  and  additions 
of  what  the  spring  season  means  to 
your  customers  in  terms  of  mer¬ 
chandise  needs. 

How  does  the  home-furnishing 
division  fit  into  the  spring  sales 
calendar?  First  of  all,  the  monthly 
sales  percentages  to  annual  volume 
of  these  departments  are  significant. 
They  are  as  follows: 


Furniture 
Floor  coverings 
Lamps 

Dranperies  and 
Curtains 
China  and 
Glassware 
Electrical 
Housewares 


6.71  6.80  8.16 
8.57  9.36  9.92 
7.16  6.50  7.09 

8.22  8.44  9.02 

7.33  5.49  7.74 
8.49  6.93  7.47 
8.57  8.36  8.91 


Notice  that  one  of  the  leading  de¬ 
partments  is  Housewares.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  Easter  season  carries 
about  equal  volume  significance  for 
housewares  with,  say,  misses’  dres¬ 
ses,  which  produce  8.6%  of  its  an¬ 
nual  volume  in  March,  10.13%  in 
April  and  9.42%  in  May.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is  that  though  ad¬ 
mittedly  the  spring  season  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  new  apparel,  the  large 
home-furnishing  volume  available  in 
the  same  period  must  not  be  under¬ 
estimated. 

What  promotional  appeals,  creat¬ 
ed  by  home  interests  and  activities 
are  of  wide  consumer  interest  dur¬ 
ing  these  three  months?  What  are 
the  things  the  home  will  need  for 
spring?  These  are  the  leading  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  buyer  must  ask  him¬ 
self — and  answer.  As  an  illustra¬ 


tion,  your  customers  will  be  think¬ 
ing  about  planting  rose  bushes,  put¬ 
ting  up  awnings,  new  slip  covers, 
storing  rugs,  furs,  refurnishing  sun 
rooms,  hanging  spring  curtains, 
painting  unfinished  furniture,  mov¬ 
ing,  new  porch  and  lawn  furniture 
and  accessories,  gardening,  lawn 
mowers,  moth  preventatives,  color¬ 
ful  cushions,  playground  equipment, 
gliders,  home  gifts  for  brides  and 
mothers,  portable  kits,  stoves  and 
equipment  for  camps  and  picnicking, 
furnishings  for  summer  bungalows, 
labor  saving  devices  for  house 
cleaning,  refrigerators,  fans,  wall 
paper  and  paints.  No  other  season 
has  so  many  elements  of  consumer 
interest. 

Limited  space  does  not  permit 
giving  all  the  highlights  of  the 
Spring  calendar.  However,  in  brief 
form,  certain  important  items  are 
indicated  below.  Many  of  these 
are  particularly  timely  and  others 
should  be  promoted  during  the  en¬ 
tire  season.  Each  store  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  use  its  own  past  experi¬ 
ence  in  deciding  on  what  dates  these 
promotions  should  be  scheduled. 

The  Housewares  Promotion 
Calendar 

1.  Newly  decorated  model  rooms 
for  the  spring  season — the  appeal, 
“Is  your  house  wearing  a  winter 
garment  ?”  This  event  should  be 
scheduled  early  in  March  for  the 
spring  season  and  later  in  May  for 
the  summer  season.  The  value  to 
your  business  of  decorating  com¬ 
plete  rooms  has  been  definitely 
proved  during  the  past  few  years. 

{Concluded  on  page  78) 
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Nearly  a  century  in  business  building  activity 


LANDERS,  FRARy  &  CLARK,  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


UNIVERSAL 


In  demand  the  nation 
over 


From  coast  to  coast  and  in  every  state 
“UNIVERSAL”  is  a  household  word  and  a 
household  help.  To  twenty  million  women 
it  signifies  Highest  Quality,  Finest  Work¬ 
manship,  Complete  Satisfaction  and  Long 
Years  of  Faithful  Service. 


To  thousands  of  merchants  it  signifies  a 
complete  line  (hoth  major  and  small  appli¬ 
ances)  hacked  hy  ninety-three  years  of 
manufacturing  experience — where  servic¬ 
ing  is  practically  eliminated — where  prices 
are  attractive  yet  bring  substantial  profits. 

No  name  on  housewares  has  meant  so 
much  to  or  has  been  so  widely  accepted  by 
three  generations  of  housewives  as  this 
trade  mark  of  established  merit. 
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ONE  ITEM 


SELLS  ANOTHER  IN 


THIS 


BEARING  THE 


SYM 


COMPLETE 


LINE 


FIRST  QUALITY 


FINE  SERVICE 


FAIR  PRICE  TO  SHOPPERS  EVERYWHERE 


iU]r 

Hm  Um  mm- 
chiaiv*  Actl> 
T«t«r  wmUbs 
prtMClyl*  — 


AF-5.  A  portabU  flatplat*  with  haat 
ladicater  and  moUtura  trap.  Waifha  32 
Lb.  $S9A0.* 

A  combinatioa  of  a  Flatplata  and  Washar 
(tepatbor  with  tha  G-C  Elactric  dryar) 
providao  a  Caaplata  Hama  Laundry  ^rv- 
ica. 

*Pricaa  aliabtly  hipbar  wast  af 
Roclbr  Mountains. 


AW. 24.  Da- 
sifnad  by  Lur- 
alla  Guild  — 
Maehani  s  m 
has  but  four 
moviny  parts. 
DsLuxa,  safs- 
ty  wringar, 
pump  and  Ac- 
tivator  a<|ttip- 
pad.  Pries  — 
$•9  AO.* 

Other  washers 
from  $49.50 
to  $140A0.* 


$mJM.* 
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READ  THESE  REASONS  WHY  THIS  COMPLETE 

LINE  EARNS  PROFITS  FOR  YOUR  STORE 


Your  records  probably  show  that  the  electrical  appliance  department  is  one 
of  growth  —  and  as  such,  merits  close  attention. 

Concentration  on  G-E  appliances  simplifies  buying  problems.  It  simplifies 
promotion  problems  because  of  the  ready  consumer  acceptance. 

G-E  inbuilt  quality  practically  eliminates  costly  returns,  replacements  and 
adjustments,  which  cut  into  net  profit. 

Purchasing  the  G-E  full  line  protects  prestige  .  .  .  increases  final  profit  .  .  . 
and  satisfies  immediate  requirements  of  volume. 


GENERAL  14  ELECTRIC 


M  F.  R  C  n  A  N  0 1 S  F.  [ )  F  P  A  R  T  M  F  M 


Chaf,  AB2F-04.  A  wall  or  ahalf  Utchaa 
clock.  AvailabU  in  sraon,  ivory  and 
black.  Motor  aaalad  in  oil.  Solf-starting. 
$4.95.  Approved  by  undorwrltars. 


Tho  ‘'SpodaL”  Low 
in  price  but  high  in 
cleaning  effidancy. 
For  the  email  borne 
or  apartment.  $19.95. 


New  streaadine  ded^  Greater  air  move* 
ment.  Q^t  operadon.  Oadllatiag  and 
non*oacillatlng  modala.  C-E  Quiet  Fanai 
$13.95  to  $2SA0.  Conventienal  type  fane. 
$4.60  up. 


Tho  Mg  Maoter.  Pro* 
video  koalthful  **in$ttr** 
eunililnii  $74.50.  (Mmt 
modala  from  $19A5  up. 


Tho  nridy.**  Dooa  aB 
the  ceiling  to  floor 
cleaning  lobe.  Price, 
$17.95  (copipleto 
with  attacbmmta). 
In  combinatioo  with 
a  floor*drpe  cleaner 
it  ^ovioea  a  Com* 
plate  CUaner  Smrviea. 


Heat  Ray  (Infra*tod) 
Laaap.  Provideepeae 
tratiug  aoothiag 


Morning  Star,  AB7F-S2.  An  attractive 
alarm  dock  adapted  to  any  room.  Motor 
sealed  in  oil,  self-starting,  black,  $5.95. 
ivory,  gray  or  blue,  $6.50.  Approved  by 
underwriters. 
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SPRING — in  the  Housewares 

(Concluded  from  page  74) 


2.  March  sale  of  housewares — 
china  and  glass.  This  is  promoted 
by  the  majority  of  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  the  opening  ad¬ 
vertisement  several  large  houseware 
pieces,  such  as  washers,  ranges,  re¬ 
frigerators,  ironers,  utility  cabinets 
are  featured  with  the  remainder  of 
the  page  being  crammed  with  many 
small  illustrations  of  houseware 
items  with  short  copy  and  the  price. 

If  that  is  continued  throughout  the 
month,  because  of  the  numerous 
items  to  be  advertised  and  the 
spring  appeal  such  as  a  full  adver¬ 
tisement  carries,  it  is  suggested  that 
illustrations  be  reduced  to  the  smal¬ 
lest  possible  size.  To  be  remem¬ 
bered  is  that  the  more  illustra¬ 
tions  carried  in  the  advertisement, 
the  greater  the  response.  Each  full 
page  advertisement  should  also  have 
its  featured  values — either  a  group 
of  aluminum  or  enamel  ware  or  one 
or  two  large  kitchen  pieces.  Around 
the  middle  of  the  month  many 
stores  advertise  “A  Dollar  Sale  of 
Housewares”. 

3.  Beware  of  the  moth!  They 
come  with  spring  but  they’ll  get  no 
welcome  here,  Moth  preventatives, 
moth  proof  garment  bags,  cedar 
chests,  rug  storage,  etc.,  promoted 
from  March  ISth  on. 

4.  June  is  the  month  of  roses  but 
late  March  is  the  time  to  plant  them. 
Garden  equipment,  rose  bushes, 
seeds,  etc.,  promoted  early  in  March 
and  throughout  the  spring  season. 
One  store  decided  to  make  spring 
a  big  rose  bush  season.  The  roof 
was  safe  guarded,  trellises  erected, 
awnings  set  up,  tables  set,  shrubs 
arranged  and  the  place  was  appro¬ 
priately  called  the  Roof  Garden. 
The  season  was  by  far  the  best  the 
store  had  ever  had  on  this  item.  In¬ 
cidentally,  Luther  Burbank,  Ameri¬ 
can  horticulturist,  was  born  on 
March  7,  1849 — a  promotional  tie- 
up  is  recommended.  Another  pro¬ 
motional  tie-up,  April  14  to  20,  Na¬ 
tional  Garden  Week,  sponsored  by 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 

National  Housing  Act  Tie-Up 

5.  National  Housing  Act — wall 
paper,  paints,  gas  ranges,  refriger¬ 
ators,  oil  burners,  bathroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  fixtures — and  indirectly 
all  home-furnishings  and  equipment. 
Retailers,  as  suggested  in  previous 
issues  of  The  Bulletin,  should 


give  whole-hearted  support  to  the 
Housing  and  Modernization  Pro¬ 
gram.  Their  entire  home-furnishing 
division  should  get  behind  it.  Elarly 
in  spring  Title  II  of  the  Act,  Mu¬ 
tual  Mortgage  Insurance,  will  be 
in  full  swing.  It  will  contribute  a 
large  demand  for  items  sold  in  the 
home-furnishing  division. 

6.  Labor-saving  devices  for 
spring  cleaning.  “An  Open  Letter 
to  Husbands.  Why  sentence  your 
wife  to  30  days  of  hard  labor?  Take 
the  torture  out  of  housework !” — 
sweepers,  washing  machines,  refrig¬ 
erators,  etc. 

7.  Jewish  Passover  Holidays, 
April  18  to  26.  In  cities  having  a 
large  Jewish  population,  promotions 
of  china,  glassware  and  kitchen 
utensils  are  featured  one  or  two 
weeks  before  the  Passover  festivi¬ 
ties. 

8.  Easter  and  spring  brides — 
home-furnishing  gifts.  The  trend  to 
more  weddings  will  continue  up¬ 
ward.  Use  the  appeal  that  bridal 
gifts  that  last  should  be  chosen.  For 
Easter  schedule  such  an  event 
around  April  10. 

9.  As  a  March  sale  of  housewares 
gives  promotional  support  for  that 
department  in  that  month,  support 
April  with  a  division-wide  spring 
refurnishing  sale.  Schedule  this 
event  to  last  one  to  two  weeks.  Pre¬ 
pare  advance  plans  so  that  the  items 
will  be  offered  at  attractive  prices. 

As  Summer  Comes  on  Apace 

10.  In  early  summer  furniture  ads 
do  not  overlook  the  new  colorful 
gadgets  obtained  from  the  house- 
wares  department — ^the  things  to 
make  the  porch  and  lawn  more  in¬ 
viting.  This  event  is  usually  sched¬ 
uled  in  late  March  and  is  carried 
throughout  April  and  May.  In  May 
a  separate  ad  on  summer  house- 
wares  should  be  planned. 

11.  Dollar  Sales  of  housewares 
timed  properly  in  the  three  months 
will  prove,  as  experience  indicates, 
outstandingly  successful. 

12.  New  ideas — housewares 
manufacturers  will  introduce  many 
new  products  this  spring  and  old 
products  clothed  in  new  designs. 
Without  spending  too  much  money 
an  alert  merchant  will  present  new 
ideas  whenever  he  can.  For  inspira¬ 
tion,  reread  several  ads  used  by 
Macy’s  to  promote  their  housewares 
department. 


13.  National  Better  Homes 
Week,  sponsored  by  Better  Homes 
in  America,  April  28  to  May  5.  In 
many  communities  this  event  could 
easily  be  planned  as  a  cooperative 
promotion,  and  especially  since  the 
Federal  government  is  exerting 
every  effort  to  make  the  people 
housing-minded.  Items  from  every 
homewares  department  should  be 
given  promotional  support  during 
this  week. 

14.  Redecorating  camps  and  sum¬ 
mer  bungalows  and  summer  homes. 
A  May  promotion  with  many  items 
from  the  housewares  department, 
providing  extra  volume. 

15.  May  1st  is  moving  day  in 
many  cities.  Home-furnishings  of 
all  kinds,  of  course,  should  be  fea¬ 
tured. 

16.  Mother’s  Day,  May  12.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  before,  feature  home 
gifts  for  mother. 

17.  Early  in  May,  announce 
readiness  for  home  needs  of  all 
kinds  for  the  summer  season.  Select 
all  the  items  that  will  make  the  sum¬ 
mer  cool,  comfortable  and  colorful. 
This  type  of  promotion  is  scheduled 
throughout  the  month. 


Parade  of  the  States 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

jiroducts.  In  some  cases  several 
items  were  used  from  one  state, 
where  the  sales  possibilities  war¬ 
ranted  it. 

The  promotion  was  originated 
and  executed  by  Harry  R.  Tyler, 
Buyer  of  Housewares,  who  states 
that  “in  my  opinion,  promotions  of 
this  type  familiarize  our  customers 
with  the  many  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  items  available  in  the  House- 
wares  department  to-day.  Many 
buy  the  items  demonstrated  during 
these  promotions.  Others  come  back 
during  the  following  weeks  and 
make  their  purchases.  Traffic  is 
greatly  increased  and  a  great  many 
new  people  are  drawn  into  the  de¬ 
partment  and  the  store.  If  they  are 
favorably  impressed  we  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  of  making  a  perma¬ 
nent  customer  for  the  department. 
Our  regular  customers  appreciate 
their  being  shown  the  newer  House- 
wares  items  and  gadgets  and  this 
has  been  reflected  in  the  sales  dur¬ 
ing  these  ‘Kitchen  Karnival’  peri¬ 
ods.” 

Mr.  Tyler  generously  adds  that 
he  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  any 
further  information  which  will  help 
other  stores  to  profit  through  a  sim¬ 
ilar  “Parade  of  the  States”. 
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For  Early  Year  Promotions 


•  With  GOOD  ASSURED  NET  MARK-UP  .  . 

•  NO  MARKDOWNS . 

•  REAL  DOLLAR  and  CENTS  PROFIT ,  .  .  . 
QUALITY  and  PRICE  APPEAL  COMBINED 

•  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROMOTION  With 
100%  CONSUMER  ACCEPTANCE  .  .  . 

A  Sweeper  for 
Style  and  Efficiency 

The  smart  new  Bissell  Sweepers  are 
rich  in  eye-appeal  —  modern  —  hest 
quality  —  yet  attractively  priced.  The 
antidote  for  low  dollar  profits  in  carpet 
sweepers  ...  all  of  the  finer  patterns 
with  “Hi-Lo”  Brush  Control  .  .  .  some 
with  fine  wood  finishes  .  .  .  others  with 
silvery  finished  cases  and  bright  colored 
wheels.  Fittings  are  chromeplate. 

A  Sweeper  for 
Utility  and  Price 

In  this  class  we  recommend  the 
“Century”  with  its  “real  value”  appeal 
as  it  shares  the  Bissell  prestige.  Highly 
attractive  with  its  hurl  walnut  finish 
and  nickeled  trim  .  .  .  assures  customer 
satisfaction.  A  good  profitable  seller  in 
its  own  right  but  particularly  valuable 
as  a  “trade-up”  item  for  the  higher 
unit  Bissell  models. 

Real  sales  aids  go  with  this  dual 
promotion  .  .  .  Remember  the  Net 
Mark-Up  is  several  per  cent  BETTER 
THAN  AVERAGE . 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Company 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


Fcdher  turns  the  trick 


. .  or  the  quick  cleon-up 


HOW  Of  to)  MkVE  I  *6KtD 
YOU  NOT  TO  WOP  ASHES 

ON  THE  R06S? 


HE:  YOU  CANPT  BREAK  AN  aO  D06  OF  ifS 
HABlfS,  DEAR  ~  SO  I  B0U6HT  VOU 

this  bissell! 


SHE:  marvelous!  rf  vsM<Sf«.S  UP 

THE  MESS  ^  QUICKLV...  AND  WiTH 
NO  EFFORT  AT  All! 


SHE:  LOOK  HOW  EASILV  IT  SOIS  UNDER.  ThC 
ruRMTTURE !  AND  THE  SPECIAL  BUMPERS  ^ 
PROTECT  THE  fURNlTURE.TOO  ...  DON'T  ThEV? 


, HE:  HEh« hCh!  NOW  MM  WOWT  HUt/E  1D  DRA6  OUf 

I  The  vacuum- cleaner  tdr  all  the  LnTi.E,^iCK 

I  CLEAN- UP  JOBS  AROUND  ThC  HOUSE! _ 


BISSELL... 

the  world's 
finest  sweeper 


Cartoon  part  of  one  of  the  national 
ads  in  leading  women’s  publications. 
This  advertising  will  go  into  ten 
million  American  Homes  throughout 
the  year. 
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FROM  CELLAR  TO  GARRET  .  .  . 


SEPTCMBERc^^  HOUSEW/^' 


Photo  Courtesy  of 
Housefurnishing  Review 


.  .  .  and  from  front  door  to  bock,  there  is  on  un¬ 
countable  host  of  products,  large  and  small,  which 
token  together  offer  o  rich  field  for  merchandising 
and  dramatic,  soles-compelling  display. 


BY  WILLIAM  C.  MACEY 

DON’T  make  the  mistake  of 
under-rating  the  value  of  the 
good  Housewares  Department 
to  the  store.  No  selling  department 
so  thoroughly  injects  itself  into  the 
lives  of  store  customers.  No  de¬ 
partment  generates  more  or  better 
publicity  of  the  homely  but  effective 
word-of-mouth  variety.  No  depart¬ 
ment  is  more  interesting  day  in  and 
day  out  to  both  men  and  women  of 
the  community.  It  may  be  refresh¬ 
ing  to  push  aside  for  a  moment  the 
problems  of  mark-up  and  expense 
and  consider  the  usual  contribution 
to  store  wellbeing  that  is  made  by  a 
well-stocked,  well-run  Housewares 
Department. 

The  predominent  characteristic  of 
merchandise  found  in  any  good 
housewares  department  is  variety.  It 
isn’t  the  variety  of  size  or  color  as 
in  hosiery  or  dresses,  but  an  amaz¬ 
ing  variety  of  literally  thousands  of 
different  articles  each  constructed 
for  a  separate  and  distinct  use.  The 
caption  “From  Cellar  to  Garret’’ 
fails  utterly  to  circumscribe  this 
amazing  variety  that  too  often  goes 
unrecognized  even  by  those  closely 
associated  with  it.  The  fact  is  that 
not  a  single  room,  not  a  closet  or 
pantry  shelf,  not  even  the  lawn  or 
garden  plot  can  go  along  without 
the  ministration  of  some  article  of 


housewares.  Each  day  the  tasks  of 
running  a  home  are  done  largely 
with  articles  from  some  House- 
wares  Department. 

This  bewildering  variety  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  housewares  creates 
plenty  of  aches  and  pains  for  the 
buyer  or  merchandise  man  keeping 
the  department.  Keeping  adequate 
stock  is  in  itself  a  difficult  job.  A 
handful  of  manufacturers  and  job¬ 
bers  take  care  of  the  needs  of  some 
departments ;  but  not  this  one.  Most 
of  the  headaches  caused  by  the  de¬ 
partment  are  due  to  incomplete  real¬ 
ization  of  the  problem  arising  from 
the  extreme  variety  of  merchandise 
and  consequent  failure  to  see  the 
forest  because  of  the  trees. 

The  Friendly,  “Homey” 
Department 

It  is  not  strange  that  so  complex 
a  department  should  have  little  time 
for  philosophizing  about  the  whole¬ 
some  effect  it  has  on  store  custom¬ 
ers  and  although  its  value  to  the 
store  is  generally  recognized  it  may 
serve  a  good  purpose  again  to  point 
it  out.  Probably  no  department  can 
approach  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Housewares  Department  as  a 
medium  for  the  very  important  un¬ 
printed  advertisments  that  result 
from  having  store  merchandise  in 
the  hands  of  customers  where  the 


principle  of  “association  of  ideas” 
automatically  guides  the  customer 
back  to  the  store  that  has  already 
given  satisfaction. 

There  may  be  five  or  ten  rugs 
in  the  average  home,  forty  pieces 
of  furniture  may  be  distributed 
throughout  the  house  and  several 
closets  may  be  filled  with  wearing 
apparel.  Numerically  these  and 
many  articles  purchased  from  other 
store  departments  have  important 
places  in  the  home.  All,  however, 
are  insignificant  in  number  and  none 
is  in  such  continuing  use,  where 
daily  service  forces  them  into  the 
minds  of  the  owner,  as  the  aval¬ 
anche  of  articles  professionally 
known  as  Housewares.  These  many 
items  of  household  equipment  are 
acting  as  daily  reminders  of  the 
store  that  supplied  them  and,  pro¬ 
vided  their  performance  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  they  create  a  continuous  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  for  the  store  that 
is  the  most  economical  advertising 
possible.  This  association  of  store 
customers  begins  in  the  morning 
when  the  percolator  is  put  on  the 
stove  and  extends  throughout  the 
day  to  the  raid  on  the  refrigerator 
at  bed-time.  It  knows  no  season, 
for  in  the  winter  the  ash  can  con¬ 
fronts  us  and  in  the  summer  a 
variety  of  garden  equipment  stands 
ready  to  do  its  work,  although 
-housewares  predominate  in  the  kit- 
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chen  which  may  have  as  many  as 
two  hundred  different  items  on  its 
shelves.  They  appear  before  one  in 
any  corner  of  the  home.  Can  any 
merchant  afford  to  treat  lightly  the 
department  that  reflects  his  store  in 
so  many  ways  in  every  customer’s 
home? 

Interesting  as  a  County  Fair 

A  good  housewares  department  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  parts 
of  the  store.  A  well-managed  de¬ 
partment  that  in  addition  to  being 
well-stocked,  light  and  cheerful  is 
chock  full  of  good  display  and  ac¬ 
tion  will  draw  crowds  as  surely  as 
the  main  avenue  of  a  county  fair. 
There  is  something  for  every  inter¬ 
est.  All  cooking  ideas  intrigue 
women  and  it  is  surprising  to  find 
how  many  men  think  they  know 
how  to  cook.  Everyone  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  new  gadgets  with  which  a 
good  department  abounds.  With 
canary  birds,  tropical  fish,  tools  and 
electrical  paraphernalia  included 
under  the  heading  of  housewares, 
there  is  always  something  for  every 
interest.  Whether  the  advertising 
allowance  be  large  or  small,  a  well- 
stocked  and  displayed  Housewares 
Department  will  do  more  than  its 
share  towards  keeping  the  public 
flocking  to  the  store. 

The  washing  machine,  refriger¬ 
ator,  vacuum  cleaner  and  carpet 
sweeper,  as  well  as  a  limited  number 
of  other  items,  each  produces  a  most 
satisfactory  volume  of  sales;  but  by 
and  large  the  sales  volume  derived 
from  each  of  the  hundreds  of  ordin¬ 
ary  housewares  items  is  pathetically 
small.  Few  articles  are  costly 
enough  and  few  sell  in  large  quan¬ 
tity.  Yet  a  surprisingly  large  sales 
volume  has  been  achieved  by  many 
stores  from  the  hundreds  of  small 
items  taken  collectively. 

Differing  Ways  of  Operation 

The  merchandising  of  these  many 
different  articles  that  make  up  a 
housewares  department  has  follow¬ 
ed  several  different  lines.  The  first 
school  I  should  characterize  as  the 
“Volume  at  Any  Price”  school. 
Here  intensive  advertising  of  special 
sales  items  has  brought  volume,  but 
probably  without  profit,  because  de¬ 
livery  and  reserving  costs  are  high. 
However,  \vhen  big  space  is  taken 
in  the  papers  a  big  crowd  usually 
responds. 

The  second  school  of  merchan¬ 
dising  might  be  called  the  “Let  well 
enough  alone”  school.  Departments 
that  follow  this  line  of  thought  are 
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invariably  confusing  to  the  custom¬ 
er  simply  because  of  the  lack  of 
organization  of  the  merchandise  to 
make  selection  easy.  Stocks  may  or 
may  not  be  complete,  but  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  deadening  and  very 
uninspiring  to  a  customer  fresh 
from  a  well-kept  home.  This  school 
has  apparently  decided  that  too 
much  activity  in  housewares  may 
bring  greater  troubles  than  grati¬ 
fying  results.  It  therefore  follows 
the  principle  of  “let  the  sleeping  dog 
sleep”. 

The  Third  School  Best 

The  third  school  of  housewares  to 
which  most  departments  are  thought 
to  belong,  makes  a  serious  attempt 
to  create  an  orderly,  very  clean, 
bright  and  airy  atmosphere  in  which 
a  large  and  well-selected  variety  of 
household  needs  shows  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Buying  has  been  done  not  in 
carload  lots  to  save  an  extra  penny, 
but  instead  by  careful  selection 
from  the  standpoint  of  quality,  de¬ 
sign  and  practical  utility.  Of  course 


such  selection  finally  results  in  car¬ 
load  orders.  Displays  not  merely 
impress  price  and  quantity  but  show 
the  customer  what  the  item  will  do, 
how  it  works,  and  why  it  is  worth 
the  price.  This  merchandising 
school  recognizes  the  net  profit  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  some  housewares  and 
the  complete  lack  of  possible  profit 
in  others.  It  sells  its  maximum 
quantity  of  sure  profit  items.  It 
makes  certain  that  all  articles  sold 
will  bring  large  quantities  of  good 
will  to  the  store. 

If  you  are  merely  interested  in 
housewares  or  if  you  buy  for  a  de¬ 
partment  or  merchandise  a  store, 
take  a  few  minutes  off  some  day 
and  count  the  number  of  times  that 
different  articles  of  housewares 
force  themselves  before  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  own  household.  Their 
prevalence  will  stagger  you.  You 
will  be  re-impressed  with  the 
thought  that  a  good  Housewares 
Department  is  vitally  important  in 
the  making  and  keeping  of  a  store’s 
reputation. 


Selling  Electrical  Housewares  for  Profit 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


electrical  housewares  in  order  to 
establish  the  small  appliance  market 
on  a  higher  plane. 

To  effectuate  the  first  objective, 
a  monthly  news  medium  will  be 
jniblished  under  the  title  Electrical 
Housewares  which  will  be  a  succes¬ 
sor  to  Table  Cookery  Topics.  It  is 
expected  that  this  informational  bul¬ 
letin  will  reach  all  classes  of  the 
trade  through  the  help  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers  and  utilities. 

The  Contest  and  the  Prizes 

To  encourage  more  aggressive 
sales  effort  on  the  part  of  all  deal¬ 
ers  a  National  Better  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Contest  is  announced  with  $2400 
in  prizes,  $600  to  be  allotted  for 
prizes  in  each  quarter.  The  basis  of 
the  awards  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  1935  will  be  for  the  best 
plan  for  sales  training  of  retail 
clerks  in  selling  Electrical  Housc- 
7<'arcs  and  hozv  the  plan  zvas  ap¬ 
plied;  and  in  other  quarters,  prizes 
will  he  offered  for  Best  Window 
Display,  Best  Store  Display,  and 
Best  Sales  and  Promotional  Plans. 

A  first  prize  of  $100  and  a  second 
prize  of  $50  are  offered  to  the  win¬ 
ners  in  each  of  three  classes  of  out¬ 
lets.  namely,  (1)  departmentalized 
stores,  (2)  other  retail  outlets,  (3) 
utilities.  There  are  also  five  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  prizes  of  $10  each  to 


be  offered  in  each  class.  All  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  urgently  invited 
to  compete.  One  is  prompted  to 
add:  Can  the  electrical  shop  of  the 
departmentalized  store  afford  not  to 
compete  in  a  Better  Merchandising 
Contest  ? 

Department  stores  as  a  class  have 
not  done  a  job  in  the  sale  of  electri¬ 
cal  devices  of  which  they  may  be 
proud.  It  takes  more  than  an  at¬ 
tractive  display  and  price  appeal  to 
get  a  volume  of  business  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  class  of  merchandise.  Cus¬ 
tomers  must  appreciate  the  “use 
value”  of  electrical  appliances,  and 
once  they  do,  they  will  pay  the  price 
for  a  high  grade  item.  Possibilities 
for  profit  in  the  selling  of  electrical 
appliances,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  through  national  and  local 
coordinated  sales  promotion,  justify 
the  energetic  participation  of  all 
dealers,  especially  the  department 
stores  which  are  the  leading  mer¬ 
chandise  outlets  of  the  country,  in 
the  Electrical  Housewares  Program 
sjjonsored  by  Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute  in  cooperation  with  leading 
electrical  manufacturers. 

Through  arrangement  with  the 
offices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  news 
medium  “Electrical  Housezmres” 
will  be  distributed  gratis  to  all  stores 
with  electrical  departments. 
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Above — the  new  Table  Chef,  among 
the  interesting  new  creations  of  the 
Efcolite  Corporation. 


At  right — the  Kon- 
tanerette  —  Model 
S-50  —  introduced 
by  the  Scnrlock 
Kontanerette  Cor¬ 
poration.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  four  decor¬ 
ated  crystal  jars 
and  covers  set  on 
a  ball-bearing  re¬ 
volving  base. 


Below — this  G-E  Hotpoint  Mixer  ii 
introduced  as  a  complete  Kitchea 
Power  Unit.  It  is  designed  for  mix¬ 
ing,  beating,  juice  extracting  and  sun¬ 
dry  other  duties. 


At  lejt — another 
new  product  in  the 
Landers,  Frary  & 
Clark  lines  is  this 
Coffee  Maker.  This 
too  bears  the  Uni¬ 
versal  trade-mark 
and  is  in  the 
“Black  Beauty” 
line. 


T1 

SI 

HEATING— THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 

OIL  BURNER 


In  spite  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  domestic  oil 
burner  within  the  post  few  years,  it  is  still  true  that 
only  1  home  in  75  is  equipped  with  this  latest 
device  for  sure,  safe  and  comfortable  heating. 
This  is  YOUR  field,  Mr.  Merchandise  Manager. 

BY  R.  M.  SHERMAN 

President,  American  Oil  Burner  Association 


The  oil  burner  in  its  numerous 
applications  for  household  use 
presents  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  major  specialties  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandising.  Its 
numerous  household  applications 
may  be  divided  into  heating  the 
home,  supplying  domestic  hot  water 
and  cooking,  ranging  in  equipment 
from  a  complete  boiler  and  burner 
with  domestic  hot  water  attach¬ 
ments,  and  selling  for  approximate¬ 
ly  $1,000,  down  to  the  small  distil¬ 
late  burner  for  use  in  cook  stoves 
for  as  low  as  $20. 

The  department  store  selling  ma¬ 
jor  specialties  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  do  an  important  amount  of  this 
business  on  account  of  its  merchan¬ 
dising  and  time  payment  facilities, 
and  1935  presents  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  this  class  of  business, 
owing  to  the  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Administration  and 
their  direct  and  indirect  benefits. 
Prices  of  oil  burner  equipment  and 
fuel  are  also  considerably  lower. 

How  Some  Departments  Operate 

Many  department  stores  have 
successfully  engaged  in  all  branches 
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of  oil  burner  selling.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  entire  installation  and 
service  problem  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  department  store  itself, 
and  in  other  instances  outside  ser¬ 
vice  and  installation  organizations 
have  been  engaged  on  a  contract 
basis.  The  former  method  is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  used  with  the 
smaller  types  of  equipment  such  as 
range  burners,  water  heaters  and 
circulating  heaters  of  the  distillate 
type. 

In  most  department  stores  this 
equipment  is  sold  through  the  house- 
wares  or  appliance  departments  and 
makes  an  extremely  valuable  com¬ 
plementary  line  of  merchandise  with 
refrigeration  and  electric  ranges. 
It  is  of  material  assistance  in  bol¬ 
stering  the  well-known  sales  curve 
for  the  entire  year. 

The  field  for  oil-burning  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  only  a  very  large  one, 
but  tbe  available  market  has  scarcely 
been  scratched.  In  tbe  house  heat¬ 
ing  field  only  one  home  in  seventy- 
five  is  so  equipped,  and  in  the  range 
burner  and  circulating  field  less  than 
that  percentage.  A  survey  of  a  city 
having  a  population  of  150,000  peo¬ 


ple  discloses  over  17,000  burners  of 
this  type  installed  within  its  city  lim¬ 
its.  These  figures  should  speak  for 
themselves  when  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  major  market  for  this 
equipment  is  rural  rather  than  ur¬ 
ban. 

Some  Homes  Need  More  Than  One 

In  many  homes  there  are  as  many 
as  four  oil  burners  installed  and  al¬ 
most  every  home  is  a  potential  pros¬ 
pect  for  more  than  one.  In  numer¬ 
ous  instances  we  find  an  automatic 
mechanically  driven  burner  in  the 
heating  plant;  a  distillate  burner  in 
use  for  domestic  hot  water ;  a  range 
burner  in  the  kitchen  stove  and  a 
garage  heater  also.  So  that  when  we 
consider  the  potential  market  of  all 
types  of  equipment  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  an  average  of  two  oil 
burners  per  home  is  not  excessive. 

The  progressive  department  store 
seeking  additional  lines  for  their 
housewares  and  appliance  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  year  1935  will  do  well 
to  investigate  all  lines  of  oil  burning 
equipment.  This  information  can 
be  secured  through  the  American 
Oil  Burner  Association,  342  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York. 
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CAT.  No.  119Y184  *6.45 


CAT.  No.  189P99  *$6.95 


CAT.  No.  119T40  *$3.4S 


CAT.  No.  139F61  $2.95 


JANUARY  -  FEBRUARY  -  MARCH 


New !  Different !  Priced  to  loosen  the  purse  strings 
of  early-in>the-year  shoppers. 

*On  the  Waffle  Iron,  the  Coffee  Maker,  and  the 
Toaster,  a  special  promotional  allowance  of  $0.50  list 
will  be  extended. 

The  new  Model  Iron  at  $2.95  list  is  the  ^^buy** 
of  the  season. 

The  Moderne  Iron  in  streamline  design  offers  the 
utmost  to  meet  the  present-day  demand  in  styling  and 
performance. 

Build  a  General  Electric  Hotpoint  Department. 
Feature  these  early  1935  Specials  for  quick  turnover 
and  legitimate  profit. 


GENERAL  S  ELECTRIC 


■Hvthsst- 


MIACMAWBIH  DiyARTMIlIT,  OSNIMAL  UICTRIC  COMBAMT,  BRIBatrOKT,  COMNICTICVT 
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CAT.  No.  119F83  $8.95 
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.Unemployment  Insurance 


The  Four- Way  Plan  of  Unemployment 

Insurance 


BY  E.  P.  HOHMAN 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern  University 


The  so-called  four- way  plan  of 
unemployment  insurance  con¬ 
templates  participation  by  em¬ 
ployers,  employees,  the  state,  and 
the  federal  government.  By  gen¬ 
eral  consent  it  is  assumed  that  at 
least  two  of  these  bodies,  employers 
and  the  state,  should  and  must  be 
involved  in  virtually  any  conceivable 
compulsory  plan.  The  question  here 
is  not  whether  they  should  be  in¬ 
cluded,  but  how  and  to  what  extent. 
The  issue  with  regard  to  employees 
and  the  federal  government,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  so  clear,  and  merits 
thoughtful  consideration. 

The  employee  is  and  obviously 
must  be  drawn  in  as  a  beneficiary : 
but  should  he  be  a  contributor  as 
well?  No,  says  one  body  of  opinion, 
including  organized  labor,  because  it 
is  illogical  to  tax  the  very  persons 
you  are  trying  to  help ;  because 
workers  are  not  responsible  for  un¬ 
employment  and,  more  important, 
are  in  no  position  to  determine 
■policies  for  curtailing  it ;  because  a 
subtraction  of  even  1%  from  the 
contents  of  the  pay  envelope  will 
represent  real  hardship  to  many 
persons  whose  earnings  are  already 
tragically  low;  and  because  it  will 
complicate  the  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  law.  Yes,  replies 
another  school  of  thought,  for  the 
additional  income  to  the  insurance 
fund  will  make  possible  either  larger 
benefits  or  benefits  payable  over  a 
longer  period,  or  Iwth,  and  thus 
more  than  compensate  workers  as 
a  whole  for  the  sacrifices  involved 
in  the  payment  of  premiums;  the 
status  of  contributors  will  give  em¬ 
ployees  the  unquestioned  right  to 
be  represented  on  advisory  and’ 
policy-determining  boards,  and  will 
thus  facilitate  efficient  administra¬ 
tion  by  providing  a  ready  means  for 
the  presentation  of  grievances  and 
the  settling  of  disputes;  and  the 
psychological  effect  upon  morale 
and  self-respect  will  be  good,  since 
there  need  be  no  implication  of 
charity  about  the  benefit.  On  bah" 
ance,  there  would  seem  to  be  in 


these  opposing  points  a  fair  margin 
of  preference  for  a  contribution  of 
about  from  the  employees. 

Even  the  argument  that  the  entire 
burden  should  be  placed  upon  the 
employer  as  a  means  of  providing 
this  strategic  person  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  incentive  for  regularizing 
work  loses  much  of  its  force  when 
we  realize  that  a  given  contribution 
of  say  3%  would  furnish  an  em¬ 
ployer  just  as  strong  an  incentive  if 
his  employees  were  giving  another 
1%  as  if  they  were  not. 

But  what  about  the  role  of  the 
federal  government?  A  direct  na¬ 
tional  unemployment  insurance  act, 
taking  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  states,  seems  quite  unlikely 
and  might  well  be  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  ;  but  current  proposals 
call  for  utilizing  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  means  of  stimulating, 
guiding,  and  coordinating  the  vari¬ 
ous  hoped-for  state  laws.  Under 
such  a  scheme  Congress  would  im¬ 
pose  a  federal  tax  on  payrolls,  with 
j)rovision  for  a  rebate  against  this 
tax  for  all  employers  who  were  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  state  fund,  and  for 
federal  grants-in-aid  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  under  stip¬ 
ulated  conditions,  to  states  which 
did  not  have  their  own  laws.  Re¬ 
bates  would  be  allowed,  however, 
only  in  cases  where  the  state  laws 
measured  up  to  certain  minimum 
standards  laid  down  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor.  Beyond  this  mini¬ 
mum  level  the  state  legislatures 
might  enact  any  type  of  law  which 
seemed  desirable;  but  the  national 
government  would  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  general  administrative 
guidance  and  supervision  and  for 
the  safeguarding  and  investment  of 
all  unemployment  reserves. 

This  type  of  legislation  is  subject 
to  some  doubt  as  to  its  constitu¬ 
tionality,  although  the  principle  of 
grants-in-aid  is  less  likely  to  run 
afoul  of  constitutional  limitations 
than  the  major  concept  of  the 
Wagner- Lewis  bill,  which  employed 
the  taxing  power  of  Congress  more 


bluntly  for  the  purpose  of  persuad¬ 
ing  the  states  to  pass  their  own  leg¬ 
islation.  It  is  also  open  to  the  charge 
of  leading  us  away  from  states 
rights  and  accentuating  the  tendency 
towards  federal  centralization  and 
bureaucracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  possesses 
several  distinct  advantages.  By  set¬ 
ting  uniform  minimum  require¬ 
ments,  it  will  aid  materially  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  vexing  problem  of  in¬ 
terstate  competition,  and  will  simp¬ 
lify  the  administrative  procedure  in 
dealing  with  insured  persons  who 
migrate  from  one  state  to  another. 
It  will  undoubtedly  encourage  the 
rapid  spread  of  state  laws,  and  so 
hasten  and  broaden  the  gains  to  be 
derived  from  stabilized  purchasing 
power,  improved  labor  morale,  the 
curtailment  of  abject  poverty,  and 
the  increased  pressure  to  regularize 
employment.  It  will  enable  us  to 
employ  national  measures  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  dealing  with  what  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  and  obviously  a  nation¬ 
wide  problem,  far  transcending  the 
boundaries  of  any  single  state.  At 
the  same  time,  the  flexibility  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  allowance  for  varying 
local  conditions  which  are  absolute 
essentials  of  successful  administra¬ 
tion  can  be  maintained  by  allowing 
the  states  to  retain  control  of  the 
actual  administrative  machinery. 
And  finally,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  clear  that  the  national 
government  is  the  only  agency 
whose  jurisdiction  is  wide  enough 
and  whose  powers  are  great  enough 
to  deal  with  certain  fundamental 
problems  of  unemployment  preven¬ 
tion,  on  the  one  hand  and  of  unem¬ 
ployment  relief,  on  the  other,  which 
are  almost  certain  to  be  with  us  for 
some  time  to  come.  If  it  is  to  handle 
its  heavy  responsibilities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  twin  problems  ade¬ 
quately,  it  must  have  some  voice 
in  helping  to  determine  the  major 
outlines  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  unemployment  attacks 
of  the  future. 
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Unemployment  Insurance 


Are  We  Ready  for  Legislation  on 
Unemployment  Insnrance? 

BY  A.  B.  C.  DOHRMAN 

The  Emporium  Capwell  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


IN  1933  a  total  of  sixty-eight  com¬ 
pulsory  unemployment  reserves 
and  insurance  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  twenty-five  state  legisla¬ 
tures.  An  examination  of  these  bills 
discloses  the  greatest  conceivable 
variety  in  their  provisions.  They 
differ  widely  as  to  the  maximum 
weekly  l>enefit,  and  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks  benefit  payable  in 
any  one  year.  The  same  differences 
appear  in  provisions  as  to  the  length 
of  initial  non-compensated  waiting 
period,  as  to  those  who  are  to  con¬ 
tribute,  and  as  to  the  basic  percent¬ 
age  of  payroll  of  wages  to  be  con¬ 
tributed.  There  is  no  approach  to 
unanimity  as  to  the  type  of  reserves 
to  be  set  up,  whether  individual 
establishment  funds,  industry  pools, 
or  state  pools. 

Turning  to  current  discussion  of 
the  general  question  we  find  the 
same  lack  of  agreement — not  only 
as  to  policy  and  administrative  de¬ 
tails — ^but  as  to  questions  of  funda¬ 
mental  principle.  These  are  not  dif¬ 
ferences  existing  between  those  who 
favor  and  those  who  oppose  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  or  reserves — 
they  are  differences  between  citizens 
who  are  equally  favorable  to  some 
form  of  unemployment  insurance, 
but  with  opinions  on  questions  of 
principle  and  policy  which  are  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed. 

For  example — it  is  contended 
by  one  powerful  organization  that 
the  entire  insurance  premium  should 
be  paid  by  management  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  production;  others, 
equally  earnest  in  support  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  principle, 
claim  that  employees  should  also 
contribute,  and  still  others  insist 


that  unemployment  is  a  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  towards  which  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  should  be  made 
by  the  state. 

As  the  discussion  proceeds  we  are 
daily  coming  to  be  more  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  great  problem  lying 
beyond  unemployment  insurance — 
the  problem,  namely,  of  relief  for 
those  unemployed  who  have  no 
claim  on  the  insurance  funds. 

We  are  assured  by  those  best 
qualified  to  know  that  even  when 
unemployment  insurance  is  well 
under  way,  the  need  for  an  adequate 
relief  program  will  still  be  great. 
This  phase  of  the  subject  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  neglected  by 
the  legislatures,  although  we  know 
that  in  both  Great  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many  adequate  provision  for  the  un¬ 
employed  who  are  not  eligible  for 
insurance,  is  regarded  as  no  less 
necessary  than  is  insurance  for 
those  who  are  eligible. 

In  view  of  all  this  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  whether  at  the  present 
time  we  are  really  ready  for  legis¬ 
lation  on  this  tremendous  question 
— a  question  which  grows  in  magni¬ 
tude  and  complexity  with  every  day 
that  it  is  studied. 

There  are  intricate  problems  to 
be  worked  out  involving  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  federal  government 
and  each  of  the  forty-eight  states 
which  differ  widely  as  to  economic 
and  industrial  conditions.  Within 
the  states  there  are  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  effect  of  proposed  pay¬ 
roll  taxes  on  that  great  army  of 
marginal  operators  in  industry  and 
business — the  firms  which  have  not 
gone  out  of  business,  but  will  have 


to  do  so  if  their  expense  burden 
is  substantially  increased. 

These  considerations  suggest  the 
inquiry  as  to  whether  we  know 
enough  about  all  the  phases  of  the 
matter  to  justify  legislation  at  this 
time.  It  is  a  big  problem,  and  one 
of  the  most  complicated  by  which 
American  industry  was  ever  con¬ 
fronted.  There  are  many  contra¬ 
dictory  factors  which  have  to  be 
brought  together  and  harmonized. 
We  are  assured  that  action  at  this 
time  will  neither  relieve  the  exist¬ 
ing  distress  nor  stimulate  recovery, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  likely 
to  further  handicap  business  and  to 
retard  recovery.  Is  it  wise  to  plunge 
suddenly  into  a  system  involving  ad¬ 
ditional  burdens  on  industry  when 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  de-. 
pression,  with  every  prospect  that 
recovery  will  be  slow  and  uneven? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  devote 
ourselves  to  a  more  deliberate  and 
more  intensive  study  of  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  this  matter,  a  study 
in  which  all  those  directly  affected 
might  actively  participate,  so  that 
there  may  be  brought  about  in  the 
State  and  Nation  a  meeting  of 
minds,  and  a  united  effort  to  achieve 
a  well  defined  common  purpose. 

In  closing  I  would  therefore 
recommend  that  a  Federal  Commis¬ 
sion  be  appointed  representing  all 
interested  groups — this  Commission 
to  be  made  up  of  individuals  con¬ 
scious  of  the  necessity  of  prompt, 
thoughtful,  and  sane  action  and  that 
they  be  given  sufficient  time  to  work 
out  a  plan  of  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  that  .will  be  fair  and  equitable 
to  employer  and  employee  alike. 
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FUR  FASHION  REVIEW 

and 

CONFERENCE  LUNCHEON 

Fridayr  Jan.  18/ 12:30  p.m. 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 


The  market’s  leading  fur  creators  will 
exhibit  the  Spring’s  newest  fashions  in: 


Swaggers 

Trotteurs 

Capes 

Neekwear 


with  appropriate  accessories. 

Under  Auspices  of 

Inter- Association  Council  of  Fur  Manufacturers  and  Retailers 


Concurrently  with 

24th  Annual  Convention — National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

TICKRS  $2.50 
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Store  Management 


Recent  Changes  in  Interpretations 
of  Retail  Code 

BY  THE  STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


Professional  Employees 

An  amendment  to  the  Retail 
Code  has  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  approved  by  the  N.R.A. 
requiring  that  to  work  unrestricted 
hours  professional  employees  must 
receive  at  least  the  same  minimum 
salaries  as  unrestricted  hour  execu¬ 
tives  in  addition  to  meeting  the 
qualifications  for  “professional  per¬ 
sons”  as  defined  in  the  Code. 

This  amendment  becomes  eflPec- 
tive  as  of  January  12th,  1935.  The 
complete  ruling  as  per  bulletin  No. 
L-22  of  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority  is  as  follows : — 

“The  National  Retail  Code 
Authority,  Inc.  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  amended 
form  of  Article  V,  Section  4 
(a)  of  the  Retail  Code: 

‘(a)  Professional  persons, 
watchmen,  guards,  store  detec¬ 
tives,  outside  salesmen  and  out¬ 
side  collectors — The  maximum 
hours  of  labor  prescribed  in 
Section  1  of  this  Article  shall 
not  apply  to  professional  per¬ 
sons,  employed  and  working  at 
their  profession,  who  receive 
salaries  that  are  not  less  than 
the  salaries  prescribed  for  exe¬ 
cutives  in  paragraph  (c)- of  this 
Section,  or  to  watchmen,' 
guards,  store  detectives,  outside 
collectors  but  watchmen  and 
guards  shall  not  work  more 
than  fifty-six  (56)  hours  in 
any  one  week,  nor  more  than 


thirteen  (13)  days  in  any  four¬ 
teen  (14)  day  period.’ 

COMMENT :  The  effective 
date  of  this  amendment  is  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1935.  It  provides  that, 
beginning  with  that  date,  all 
professional  persons  (as  de¬ 
fined  in  Bulletin  L-14)  who 
work  beyond  the  regular  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  of  labor  must  be 
paid  on  the  following  basis : 
$35.00  or  more  per  week  in 
cities  of  over  500,000;  $30.00 
or  more  per  week  in  cities  of 
100,00  to  500,000;  $27.50  or 
more  per  week  in  cities  of  25,- 
000  to  100,000 ;  $25.00  or  more 
per  week  in  cities,  towns,  vil¬ 
lages  and  other  places  under 
25,000  population.  In  the 
South  professional  persons 
working  unrestricted  hours 
may  be  paid  not  less  than 
10%  below  these  wages. 

Designation  of  Change  in  Basic 
Operating  and  Work  Hours 

Those  stores  which,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1934,  elected  to  change  their 
basic  store  open  and  employee  work 
hours  from  one  schedule  to  another, 
are  reminded  of  the  recent  ruling 
of  the  N.  R.  C.  A.  that  such  a 
change  should  be  reported  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  local  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

It  is  presumed  that  those  stores 
which  are  continuing,  during  1935, 
the  same  basic  schedule  followed 
during  the  past  year  need  not  file 
such  a  notice  although  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  cooperation  and  “to  keep  the 
record  clear”  all  stores  might  well 


advise  their  local  code  authority  as 
to  the  basic  schedule  on  which  they 
will  operate  during  the  current  year. 

Single  Assessments 

An  official  order  is  now  being 
promulgated  by  the  N.  R.  A.  to  the 
general  effect  that  any  firm  engaged 
in  the  retail  trade  will  be  required 
to  pay  only  one  assessment  for  code 
administration  regardless  of  the 
number  of  retail  codes  which  affect 
parts  of  its  business.  Specific  de¬ 
tails  as  to  the  exact  application  of 
this  principle  to  retail  stores  are 
not  available  at  the  present  moment 
but  the  Association  will  advise  its 
members  specifically  as  soon  as  the 
complete  provisions  of  this  order 
are  officially  established.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  this  order  will  not  in 
any  way  change  the  present  assess¬ 
ment  aganist  stores  for  activities 
other  than  direct  retailing  opera¬ 
tions  such  as  the  performance  of 
wholesaling  or  manufacturing  func¬ 
tions. 

Company  Scrip 

Provisions  of  various  retail  codes 
which  prohibit  the  acceptance  of 
“scrip”  in  payment  for  goods  have 
been  stayed  for  thirty  days,  to  and 
including  February  6,  1935,  under 
an  order  just  announced  by  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Board. 
The  codes  affected  are  those  for 
the  retail  trade,  the  retail  jewelry 
trade  and  the  retail  food  and 
grocery  trade,  together  with  “any 
other  code  or  codes”  in  which 
similar  provisions  may  exist.  The 
stay  was  ordered  to  permit  time  for 
further  study. 
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The  Home 

Furnishings 

Notebook 


BY  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find  twenty- 
eight  pages  of  information  and  suggestions  for 
the  merchandising  and  promotion  of  housewares. 
This  material  is  the  latest  addition  to  The  Bulletin’s 
series  of  reference  supplements.  It  has  been  designed 
to  give  you  as  much  help  as  possible  in  planning  your 
spring  campaign  in  the  housewares. 

The  Mid-West  Markets 

As  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  comes  off  the  press 
the  mid-winter  markets,  in  Grand  Rapids  and  at  the 
Merchandise  Mart  and  American  Furniture  Mart  in 
Chicago,  are  well  under  way,  and  the  New  York 
market  will  follow  right  upon  their  heels.  At  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  furniture 
market,  a  floor-covering  market  (the  first  of  what  is 
planned  to  be  a  semi-annual  series)  a  lamp  show  and 
a  house-furnishings  and  electrical  appliance  show. 

*  *  * 

Ever  since  its  early  winter  showings  in  New  York 
and  in  Chicago  the  Amodec  line  of  the  Thomasville 
Chair  Company  and  the  Finch  Furniture  Company  has 
been  widely  discussed.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 


A  dressing  table  and  bench  in  the  Amodec  line.  Brown 
on  maple,  pongee  trim.  The  drawer  polls  are  of  reed. 


its  great  success  with  the  press  is  duplicated  among 
the  buyers  in  Chicago.  Some  photographs  of  the  line 
are  shown  here.  They  illustrate  an  exceptionally  in¬ 
telligent  handling  of  the  modern  idea.  The  line  falls 
chiefly  in  the  low-to-moderate  price  brackets. 

4>  «  « 

Kroehler  announces  a  new  modern  line  for  showing 
at  the  market  and  the  addition  of  Gilbert  Rohde  to  its 
staff  as  stylist.  On  the  heels  of  Kenneth  Collins’  re¬ 
cent  pronouncement  to  the  effect  that  the  taste  of  con¬ 
sumers  is  so  undeveloped  that  they  will  simply  accept 
anything  that  is  offered  them,  Kroehler  invites  the 
department  store  man  to  “give  the  American  woman 
credit  for  good  taste  .  .  .  she  will  readily  become  inter- 


Dining  room  pieces.  The 
early  showings  of  the  Amo¬ 
dec  line  included  about 
250  pieces  of  dining  room 
and  bedroom  furniture. 


Home  Furnishings 


line,  many  merchandise  men  made  notes  of  value  on 
display  possibilities  when  they  visited  the  Metropolitan 
Museum’s  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Art.  Part.c- 
ularly  interesting  was  the  handling  of  the  textiles  dis¬ 
play,  the  fabrics  draped  from  ceiling  to  floor  on  a  series 
of  interlocking  wings. 

*  *  * 

The  Deltox  Rug  Company,  New  York,  has  opened 
a  new  group  in  its  series  of  model  rooms.  In  the  mod¬ 
ern  living  room  illustrated  in  these  pages  the  rug  shows 
a  rope  pattern  in  white  on  a  brown  ground. 


Linens  and  Domestics 


The  inclusive  character  of  the  Merchandise  Mart 
market,  and  particularly  the  floor  covering  showing,  is 
expected  to  assist  retailers  in  the  intelligent  ensembling 
of  their  purchases.  Reports  from  manufacturers  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  floor  coverings  showing  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  gun  of  a  national  campaign  for  vol¬ 
ume  purchases. 


Rope  patterned  modem  rug  in  the  living  room  of  the 
Deltox  Rug  Company's  model  room  series. 


ested  in  something  new  in  furniture  if  she  has  the 
opix)rtunity  to  see  it.” 

*  *  * 

It  is  no  longer  news  that  the  January  buying  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  moderate  and  that  forecasts  which  look 
for  activity  as  a  result  of  the  modernization  program 
expect  it  to  be  concentrated  in  low  price  and  medium 
price  items.  The  National  Furniture  Reviezv  pre-mar¬ 
ket  survey  of  the  style  groupings  into  which  the  buying 
will  fall  is  of  interest:  Early  American,  31.5%;  Com¬ 
mercial  or  Borax,  23.3%  ;  Modern  (functional)  17.6%  ; 
Tempo  (decorated  neo-classic),  15.3%;  Georgian-Eng- 
lish,  9.1%. 

*  *  * 


An  effective  and  amusing  window  display  of  Cannon 
Towels  was  used  by  the  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Company 
recently,  and  is  shown  here.  It  was  done  in  brilliant 
color. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


The  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
carries  a  full  page  advertisement  of  Lady  Pepperell 
Sheets,  as  the  Pepperell  Company’s  contribution  to 
good  volume  in  the  domestics  business  for  January. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

An  article  in  the  December  issue  of  The  IV Oman’s 
Home  Companion  presents  a  complete  set  of  body- 
heautifying  exercises  to  be  performed  with  the  aid  of 
a  large,  strong  bath  towel  in  lieu  of  wand  and  massag¬ 
ing  device.  There’s  an  idea  in  it.  It’s  obvious  that 
worn  or  under-sized  towels  won’t  do  for  the  purpose. 


A  Leaf  from  the  Manufacturer’s  Book 


The  Bigelow-Sanford  Company  opened  its  new  show¬ 
rooms  at  the  Merchandise  Mart  last  month.  They  re¬ 
port  that  they  have  an  exceptionally  interesting  light¬ 
ing  system  for  the  display  of  their  merchandise.  De¬ 
partment  stores  are  turning  with  such  interest  to  mod¬ 
ernization  projects  now,  and  particularly  to  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  correct  lighting,  that  merchandise  men  should 
find  it  worth  while  to  study  manufacturers’  systems 
of  lighting  and  displaying  their  wares,  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  similar  ideas  in  their  own  departments 
when  the  opiwrtunity  offers.  The  correct  lighting  of 
rug  displays,  for  instance,  is  at  least  as  important  to  the 
department  store  as  to  the  manufacturer.  Along  this 


Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller  window  display  of  Cannon 
Towels. 


Cotton  Week 


National  Cotton  Week  will  be  held  this  year  from 
May  6th  to  May  11th.  It  is  an  event  which  grows 
more  and  more  important — thirty  thousand  stores  took 
jiart  in  it  last  year.  The  Cotton  Textile  Institute  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  plans  to  distribute  the  following  series 
*of  bulletins  to  stores  in  preparation  for  Cotton  Week: 

Bulletin  1 — Model  Rooms  in  the  Home  Furnishings 
Division  for  National  Cotton  Week  Sell¬ 
ing. 

Bulletin  2 — Swatch  Booklet  of  Spring  Cottons,  An 
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Home  Furnishings 


authentic  presentation  of  the  cottons  of 
outstanding  fashion  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance — useful  in  checking  stocks  for  bal¬ 
anced  assortment.  A  special  supplement 
will  offer  suggestions  for  Sewing  and 
Needlework  Contests  for  National  Cotton 
Week. 

Bulletin  3 — Merchandising  Suggestions  for  National 
Cotton  Week.  A  listing  of  best  selling 
items  in  important  departments. 

Bulletin  4 — The  News  of  Cotton  Fashions  for  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Week. 

Bulletin  5 — Advertising  and  Display  Helps  for  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Week. 

Bulletin  6 — How  to  Organize  a  Civic  Campaign  for 
National  Cotton  Week. 

Bulletin  7 — Last  Minute  Flashes  on  National  Cotton 
Week. 

• 

In  addition  there  will  be  Cotton  Week  posters,  mats 
of  the  emblem,  radio  scripts,  educational  pamphlets  on 
cotton. 

The  Institute  also  issues  a  firm  statement  to  the 
effect  that  stores  are  getting  excellent  volume  on  cotton 
upholstered  furniture.  They  stress  the  selling  points 
of  cotton  upholstering — among  them  the  fact  that  cot¬ 
ton  is  naturally  moth-proof ;  that  cotton  upholstering 
materials  are  moderately  priced ;  that  the  new  textures 
and  finishes  being  developed  fit  in  with  both  traditional 
and  modern  types  of  furniture;  and  that  the  fineness 
of  cotton  weaves  makes  them  particularly  suitable  for 
the  many  small  designs  now  in  fashion. 

These  small  patterns  should  be  very  important  this 
spring  and  handloomed  effects  in  unusual  textures  and 
weaves  are  promised. 

G.  E.  Appliance  Merchandising  Clinic. 


ranges,  dishwashers  and  other  electric  home  appliances. 

R.  C.  Cameron,  in  charge  of  department  store  acti¬ 
vities  for  General  Electric’s  specialty  appliance  sales 
department,  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  clinic.  P.  B. 
Zimmerman,  manager  of  the  department,  will  deliver 
the  address  of  welcome. 

iti 

The  H.  C.  White  Company,  maker  of  the  Ezyrest 
Line,  have  established  showrooms  in  Chicago.  Among 
the  1935  items  which  they  are  showing  is  an  adjustable 
version  of  their  “Lazybones”  chair.  The  line  is  de¬ 
signed  for  use  on  the  porch,  in  the  sunroom  or  informal 
living  room.  Some  of  the  chairs  and  settees  are  fold¬ 
ing,  some  are  not;  both  modern  and  traditional  styles 
are  represented.  The  Ezyrest  people  have  had  a  really 
scientific  go  at  the  designing-for-comfort  idea. 

*  *  * 

The  Convention. 

If  at  least  a  few  of  the  problems  of  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Department  aren’t  cleared  up  at  this  24th  An¬ 
nual  Convention  it  won’t  be  for  lack  of  trying.  The 
Merchandising  Division  offers  sessions  on  electrical 
ajjpliances  and  on  the  general  merchandising  of  home 
furnishings.  The  general  luncheon  session  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  which  will  be  concerned  partly  with  the  National 
Housing  program,  should  yield  materially  worthwhile 
suggestions  for  home  furnishings  executives.  And  the 
Controllers’  Congress  includes  in  its  Thursday  luncheon 
session  a  four-panel  discussion  of  furniture  department 
operations  in  the  department  store.  This  last  will  be 
a  comparison  of  department  store  methods  with  those 
of  the  large  furniture  stores  as  regards  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  net  results.  It  is  hoped  that  the  com¬ 
parison  will  throw  some  light  on  the  reasons  for  the 
traditional  unprofitability  of  the  home  furnishings  de¬ 
partment. 


C HANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  will  be  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  opening  of  the  annual  merchandising  clinic 
of  the  specialty  appliance  sales  department  of  General 
Electric  Company  at  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  January  28  and  29. 

Other  speakers  on  the  program,  which  is  as  yet  in¬ 
complete,  include  Kenneth  Collins,  Vice-president  of 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York;  Princess  Alexandra 
Kropotkin,  of  Liberty  Magazine ;  Charles  Francis  Coe, 
Vice-president,  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York;  Nelson 
Wright  and  Edward  Goldstein  of  May  Company, 
Cleveland ;  W.  L.  Stensgaard,  Chicago ;  Charles  A. 
Wolcott,  of  Daniel  Starch  Surveys,  New  York;  Amos 
Parrish,  New  York;  Herschel  Lutes,  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandising  manager,  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit. 

The  program  will  cover  subjects  relating  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandising  of  electric  refrigerators. 


Beds,  night  table  and  chifforobe  of  white  enamel  on 
brown,  in  the  interesting  Amodec  series. 
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It  Costs  So  Little 
To  Keep  Posted ! 

No  Administrative  or  Merchandising  Executive  or  Buyer,  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions  in  RETAIL  STORE  OPERATION  and 
MERCHANDISE  PROMOTION  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PASS  UP  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  so  EASILY  OBTAINED  to  avail  himself  of  the  important 
information  concerning  current  developments  in  Department  and  Dry  Goods 
Store  and  Specialty  Shop  fields  and  associated  MANUFACTURING  markets. 

Read  in  The  Bulletin  each  month — 

Editorials  on  vital  retailing  problems. 

What’s  New  with  the  Controllers,  Store  Management,  Sales  Promotion, 
Delivery,  Personnel,  Traffic. 

What  are  the  new  Merchandising  trends?  ^ 

What’s  going  on  in  the  markets? 

What  styles  will  have  consumer  acceptance? 

All  of  these  and  other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  retail  store  executives  form 
the  basis  of  each  month’s  issue. 

EVERY  RETAIL  STORE  EXECUTIVE  SHOULD  HAVE  HIS  OR  HER 
OWN  COPY. 

Subscription  price — $3.00  yearly.  Note  subscription  blank  below. 

THE  BULLETIN 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Subscription  Biank 

THE  BULLETIIV 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Bulletin  for  one  year  .  Price  $3.00. 

Send  to  . 


I  am  affiliated  with  the  retail  store  of 


in  the  capacity  of 


i  HE  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  member  stores  and  their  executives  and  employees,  to  serve 
as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  vital  to  retailers. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer  John  W.  Hahn 

Managing  Director  Business  and  Advertising  Manager 
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The  Bulletin  Board  of  C^ide  ^^ews 

B  ^  Digest  of  Information  for  Retailers  ^ 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 
Code  Department 


Dress  Code 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  all  dis¬ 
counts  for  quantity,  the  Dress  Code 
Authority  has  petitioned  N.R.A.  for 
a  change  in  the  cash  discount  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Code  which  would  limit 
all  discounts  to  8/10  e.o.m. 

The  hearing  on  this  modification 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  of  quantity  discount 
policy  under  the  N.R.A.  codes. 

Canvas  Goods 

Many  retailers  were  aroused  by  a 
campaign  of  letters  sent  out  by 
manufacturers  of  awning  materials, 
warning  them  that  all  awnings 
would  hereafter  come  under  the 
Canvas  Goods  Code. 

This  information  was  not  quite 
accurate  as  only  custom  made  awn¬ 
ings  are,  at  the  present  time,  under 
the  Canvas  Goods  Code,  and  N.R. 
A.  has  refused  to  consider  any 
changes  in  this  Code  at  this  time. 

Fewer  Codes 

There  is  some  hope  that  retail¬ 
ers  will  have  to  contend  with  fewer 
codes  in  the  future,  because  of  a 
move  on  the  part  of  the  N.R.A. 
to  consolidate  many  separate  codes 
now  covering  similar  merchandise. 

Consideration  is  now  being  given 
to  methods  for  consolidating  the 
nine  button  codes  under  one  code, 
and  also  the  merging  of  eight  codes 
dealing  with  needle  trades  other 
than  apparel  into  a  code  to  be 
known  as  the  Light  Sewing  Indus¬ 
try.  Manufacturers  in  this  group 
are  protesting  the  Administration’s 
effort. 

Stayed 

The  “scrip”  provision  in  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code,  Article  IX,  Section  4, 
has  been  stayed  by  Administrative 
Order  until  February  6th.  This  has 
been  done  to  permit  more  time  for 
consideration  by  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Board  of  the 
recommendations  for  a  change  in 
this  code  made  by  the  special  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  which  studied 
company  stores  and  the  scrip  sys¬ 
tem  of  wage  payments. 

This  committee  has  proposed  that 
•Article  IX,  Section  4  be  amended  to 
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limit  the  use  of  scrip  to  25%  of 
pay  earned  in  any  pay  period,  and 
to  accept  scrip  only  at  face  value. 

Private  Printing  Plants 

Some  relief  from  the  conflict  re¬ 
tailers  have  had  to  contend  with 
under  the  Graphic  Arts  Code  is  of¬ 
fered  in  an  N.R.A.  order  effective 
January  3rd.  Under  it,  a  store 
which  does  its  own  printing,  but 
does  not  sell  printing  products  in 
competition  with  other  printers,  is 
exempt  from  paying  assessment  to 
the  Graphic  Arts  Code  if  it  em¬ 
ploys  not  more  than  nine  mechani¬ 
cal  employees. 

Further,  if  the  store  employs 
fewer  than  five  mechanical  employ¬ 
ees  it  is  exempt  from  all  provisions 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Code  except 
the  Labor  Provisions,  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Labor  Provisions  in  such 
cases  is  subject  to  the  Retail  Code 
Authority.  If  the  store  has  only 
non-mechanical  employees  and  one 
mechanical  employee  working  less 
than  his  major  time,  the  Graphic 
•Arts  Code  has  no  control  at  all. 

After  N.R.A. 

Continuation  of  N.R. .A.,  and  the 
codes  in  some  similar  form  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  developments  in 
Washington. 

Fundamental  changes  which 
would  ease  price  fixing  controls  and 
other  code  provisions  that  now  block 
free  marketing  are  fairly  certain. 
How  far  the  elimination  of  fair 
trade  practices  in  manufacturers’ 
crxles  will  go  can  not  be  predicted, 
but  it  is  Ijelieved  that  some  of  the 
most  burdensome  will  gradually  be 
taken  out  of  the  codes. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
industries  with  which  retailers  must 
deal  will  not  give  up  pet  provisions 
in  their  codes  without  bitter  oppo¬ 
sition. 

Resilient  Floor  Covering 

This  code  does  not  control  all 
floor  covering  sales  in  retail  stores, 
but  is  limited  in  its  jurisdiction  to 
sales  made  on  a  competitive  bidding 
basis  when  the  sale  amounts  to 
$100.00  or  more. 

Tn  such  cases,  the  successful  con¬ 
tract  is  to  be  registered  with  the 


Code  Authority  and  a  fee  of  1%  of 
the  contract  paid.  Regular  floor 
covering  sales  at  established  prices 
are  not  affected  by  this  code. 

r 

Price  Fixing  Hearing 

The  results  of  price  fixing  pro¬ 
visions  in  codes  will  be  discussed  at 
a  public  hearing  to  be  held  by  N.R. 
A.  in  Washington  on  January  9th. 

•At  this  hearing  the  whole  subject 
of  price  control  in  codes  will  be 
aired  by  the  N.R.A.  as  part  of  its 
effort  to  determine  whether  such 
provisions  in  codes  shall  be  contin¬ 
ued  or  not.  Irving  C.  Fox  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  staff  will  present  the 
•Association’s  protest  against  price 
fixing  features  of  codes  affecting 
retailers. 

Oil  Burners 

The  requirement  that  retailers 
must  file  prices  under  the  Oil  Bur¬ 
ner  Code  will  be  eliminated  if  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Code  are 
given  approval  as  a  result  of  the 
hearing  to  he  held  on  January  10th. 

•A  provision  prohibiting  sales  at  a 
price  below  individual  cost  will  be 
retained  as  projwsed ;  retail  prices 
must  cover  the  cost  of  material, 
labor,  delivery  expense,  permit  fees, 
sales  expense,  office  wages,  part¬ 
ners’  and  officers’  salaries,  rent, 
light,  heat  and  maintenance  service. 

Women’s  Scarfs 

•A  code  for  the  Women’s  Scarf 
and  Neckwear  Industry  which  has 
l)een  under  consideration  since  last 
February  has  been  approved,  effec¬ 
tive  January  7th,  1935.  Terms  of 
8/10  e.o.m.  are  established  for  re¬ 
tailers. 

Local  Codes 

Service  trade  codes,  such  as  shoe 
repairing,  cleaning  and  dyeing,  etc., 
are  limited  to  labor  provisions,  but 
local  fair  trade  practice  agreements 
may  be  made  in  any  community 
where  85%  of  the  affected  trade 
agree.  Although  this  privilege  was 
granted  last  Alay,  only  four  such 
local  agreements  have  been  made 
throughout  the  United  States. 
'I'hree  of  these  now  affect  the  shoe 
repair  trade  in  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Approved  during 
November  and  December 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 


spection  are  exempt  from  the  application 
of  this  provision. 

Lot  Sales:  No  linen  importer  shall 
sell  any  article  or  articles  at  a  price 
contingent  upon  the  concurrent  purchase 
and  sale  of  another  article  or  articles, 
or  other  sizes  of  the  article;  nor  shall 
any  linen  importer  sell  different  articles 
in  group  or  combination  at  a  special  lot 
or  group  price;  provided,  however,  that 
articles  which  are  commonly  sold  in  set 
or  ensemble  form  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  restrictions  of  this  provision. 

Returns  are  prohibited,  except  in  the 
case  of  articles  which  do  not  conform 
to  the  specifications  of  the  purchase 
order.  Claims  for  credit  in  such  cases 
must  be  made  within  s^en  successive 
business  days  after  receipt  of  such  mer¬ 
chandise  by  the  customer.  The  restric¬ 
tions  on  returns  have  no  application  to 
the  return  of  merchandise  in  which 
there  are  defects  in  merchandise  or 
manufacture. 


Manager,  M er chandising  Division 


MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 
AND  APPROVALS 


LINEN  IMPORTING  TRADE 
Effective  December  2,  1934 

Covers  :  Individuals,  partnerships,  cor¬ 
porations,  associations,  or  other  forms  of 
enterprise  principally  engaged  in  im¬ 
porting  staple  linens,  fancy  linens  and/or 
apparel  linens,  and/or  principally  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  sale  of  imported  fancy 
linens,  staple  linens,  and/or  apparel 
linens  to  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  re¬ 
tailers,  and/or  institutional,  commercial, 
and/or  industrial  users;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  code  shall  not  govern  the 
importation  of  merchandise  which  is 
solely  for  consumption  of  the  linen  im¬ 
porter  and  not  for  resale.  Staple  linens 
are  defined  as  hemmed  or  hemstitched 
linen,  damasks,  plain  sheets,  towels  and 
towelling,  pillow  cases,  peasant  types  or 
printed  linens,  and  household  linen  in 
piece  goods  form.  Fancy  linens  are  de¬ 
fined  to  mean  linens  which  have  been 
decorated,  embroidered,  or  lace-trimmed. 
Apparel  linens  are  defined  to  mean 
linens  in  the  piece  which  are  sold  for 
subsequent  conversion  into  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  or  accessories  thereto. 

Terms  shall  not  exceed  3/10  E.O.M. 
or  2  per  cent  for  longer  dating,  not  in 
excess  of  70  days  irom  date  of  invoice. 
Shipments  on  the  25th  and  after  may 
be  allowed  as  of  the  first  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  month ;  no  other  advance  dating 
shall  be  allowed.  No  mention  of  anti¬ 
cipation  is  made  in  the  code. 

Delivery  shall  be  f.o.b.  city  of  prin¬ 
cipal  stock-carrying  office.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  “New  York  City”  shall  mean 
only  the  five  boroughs  thereof.  Prices 
at  branch  offices  and/or  warehouses 
must  include  all  transportation  and 
handling  charges  between  the  principal 
stock-carrying  office  and  the  branch  or 
warehouse,  which  charges  must  be  added 
to  the  f .  o.  b.  price  at  the  principal  stock¬ 
carrying  office.  After  these  transporta¬ 
tion  and  handling  charges  have  been 
added,  free  local  city  delivery  may  be 
made  from  the  branch  offices  and/or 
warehouses. 

Price  Guarantees  on  orders  for  future 
delivery,  or  guarantees  against  price  de¬ 
cline  or  advance  on  merchandise  re¬ 


served  at  existing  prices,  are  prohibited 
unless  the  linen  importer  is  in  possession 
of  a  bona  fide  confirmed  contract  cover¬ 
ing  such  future  delivery,  except  that  a 
linen  importer  may  make  an  offer  look¬ 
ing  towards  a  bona  fide  confirmed  con¬ 
tract  containing  such  a  guarantee. 

Marking  and  Labelling :  Goods  must 
be  marked  in  such  way  as  to  vary  not 
more  than  2  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
staple  and  apparel  linens,  or  3  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  fancy  linens,  from  the 
finished  size  in  either  length  or  width. 
Merchandise  in  the  importer’s  stock  or 
warehouse  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
code  must  be  re-marked,  or  the  correct 
finished  size  must  be  directed  to  the 
attention  of  the  buyer  and  the  confirm¬ 
ation  of  the  order  must  be  marked  ac¬ 
cordingly.  'i'he  merchandise  shall  be  so 
invoiced. 

The  use  of  the  terms  “linen”,  “pure 
linen”  and  “all-linen”  and  similar  terms 
shall  be  limited  to  articles  the  basic 
fabric  of  which  has  a  linen  content  of 
95  per  cent  or  more  in  weight.  Articles 
whose  basic  fabric  contains  less  than 
5  per  cent  linen  by  weight  must  not  be 
labeled,  marked,  branded,  stamped,  char¬ 
acterized,  or  named  with  the  word 
“linen”  in  any  form.  Articles  whose 
basic  fabric  contains  between  5  per  cent 
and  95  per  cent  in  weight  of  linen  con¬ 
tent  shall  be  so  labeled  as  to  indicate 
the  exact  linen  content  expressed  in 
I)ercentage  of  weight,  such  figures  to  be 
printed  in  the  same  size  type  as  the 
word  “linen.”  The  above  limitations 
also  apply  to  fabrics. 

Standards  of  quality  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Code  Authority  for  the 
various  products  of  the  trade,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Administration. 
After  such  standards  of  quality,  quantity, 
size  and/or  performance  and/or  labeling 
requirements  have  been  established,  no 
linen  importer  shall  handle  merchandise 
which  fails  to  comply  with  such  stan¬ 
dards,  unless  it  is  appropriately  labeled 
or  otherwise  identified  as  non-standard. 

Consignment :  Except  for  fancy  linen 
units  with  a  value  of  $25  or  more  each, 
no  merchandise  may  be  shipped  or  de¬ 
livered  on  consignment.  Samples  for  in- 


Dress  Manufacturing  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  November 
24  and  effective  December  14,  provides 
that  the  submission  by  resident  buyers 
of  written  authorizations  required  under 
the  code  will  be  considered  fully  met 
if  written  authorization  is  on  file  with 
the  Dress  Code  Authority. 

Furniture  and  Floor  Wax  and  Polish 
Industry 

An  amendment  approved  November 
22  prohibits  unfair  price  discrimination, 
but  does  not  prevent  differences  in 
prices  to  allow  for  due  differences  in 
quality,  quantity,  transportation  and 
other  price  factors. 

Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove  Industry 

The  trade  practice  provisions  of  this 
code  have  been  rewritten  through  an 
amendment  approved  December  4.  The 
changes  and  additions  to  the  original 
code  are  as  follows: 

Terms:  Maximum  cash  discount  is 
6/10  e.  o.  m.,  except  that  merchandise 
shipped  after  the  25th  may  be  dated  as 
of  the  first  of  the  following  month.  An¬ 
ticipation  not  in  excess  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum  is  permitted.  (No  terms  were 
specified  in  the  code  as  originally  ap¬ 
proved.) 

Returns:  The  clause  has  been  rewrit¬ 
ten  to  permit  returns  made  within  seven 
working  days  from  date  of  receipt  by 
the  customer  (instead  of  five  days,  as 
formerly)  because  of  non-compliance 
with  order,  faulty  material  or  workman¬ 
ship.  Returns  after  seven  days  may  be 
made  only  for  breach  of  written  confine¬ 
ment  agreement,  faulty  material  or 
workmanship.  There  shall  be  no  credit, 
replacement  or  adjustment  on  gloves 
that  show  careless  handling  or  misuse 
or  signs  of  more  than  slight  wear. 

Odd  Lots,  Substandard  and  Distress 
Merchandise  shall  be  branded  as  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  Code  Authority,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administration. 

Delivery :  Shipments  shall  be  f.o.b. 
factory  or  main  warehouse,  which  in¬ 
cludes  free  delivery  to  any  shipping  or 
forwarding  agency  or  store  within  the 
city  in  which  the  factory  or  main  ware¬ 
house  is  located. 
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Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  in  preznous  issues 
Code  Effective  Date 

Linen  Importing  Trade  December  2 

Miscellaneous  Approvals  and  Amendments: 

Dress  Manufacturing — Furniture  and  Floor  Wax  and  Polish — 
Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove — Robe  and  Allied  Products — 
Wool  Felt — Retail  Code — Retail  Jewelry  Trade. 


An  amendment  approved  December  6 
provides  for  terms  of  6/10  e.  o.  m.,  or 
S/70  or  4/130  on  merchandise  made  for 
men  and  boys,  and  for  terms  of  8/10 
e.  o.  m.,  or  7/70,  or  6/130  on  merchan¬ 
dise  made  for  women,  girls  and  in¬ 
fants.  In  its  original  version,  the  code 
made  no  mention  of  other  than  e.  o.  m. 
terms. 

Wool  Felt  Manufacturing 

An  amendment  approved  November 
30  establishes  maximum  cash  discounts 
of  2/10  or  net/30,  with  e.  o.  m.  dating, 
and  permits  shipments  made  on  or  after 
the  2Sth  to  be  dated  as  of  the  first  of 
the  following  month.  Shipments  from 
mills  east  of  St.  Louis  to  customers  at 
St.  Louis  or  points  west  (and  vice  z’ersa) 
may  carry  R.  O.  G.  dating. 

Retail  Code 

An  order  announced  January  4  by 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board 
extends  the  stay  on  the  “scrip’’  provision 
until  Februarj'  6,  1935. 

Retail  Jewelry  Trade 

An  amendment  approved  November  30 
extends  the  exemption  from  the  maxi¬ 


mum-hour  provisions  of  the  code  to  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  working  at  their  pro¬ 
fession  and  receiving  salaries  on  the 
same  basis  as  specified  for  executives; 
also  to  outside  salesmen  and  collectors, 
watchmen,  guards,  and  store  detectives. 
It  also  permits  skilled  workers,  such  as 
watchmakers,  watch-repairmen,  en¬ 
gravers,  designers,  polishers  and  setters 
to  work  in  excess  of  the  maximum-hour 
provisions  during  peak  period,  provided 
that  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for 
any  hours  worked  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  daily  hours  otherwise  permit¬ 
ted  in  such  periods  and  provided  that 
the  employer  shall  first  have  made,  with¬ 


out  success,  a  bonafide  effort  to  obtain 
additional  employees.  A  definite  ratio  is 
established  for  employees  working  un¬ 
restricted  hours  to  the  total  num^r  of 
employees — two  persons  in  establish¬ 
ments  with  five  employees  or  less;  one 
person  for  every  five  in  establishments 
with  twenty  employees  or  less ;  and, 
in  establishments  with  more  than  twenty 
employees,  four  persons  for  the  first 
twenty,  and  one  for  every  eight  em¬ 
ployees  above  twenty. 

Advertisements  offering  merchandise 
on  installment  sale  must  show  the  cash 
price  and  the  total  of  all  interest  and 
other  charges  as  a  separate  amount. 


N.R.A.  Labels  Adopted  by  Three  More  Industries 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


WITH  three  more  industries  adopting 
regulations  to  make  the  use  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  label  compulsory  among  their 
members,  the  new  year  will  find  twenty- 
five  industries  in  the  ranks  of  those 
whose  code  authorities  have  established 
regulations  to  govern  the  use  of  the 
label. 

Beginning  December  29.  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Ready-Made  Furniture  Slip 
Covers  will  attach  their  industry’s 
official  N.  R.  A.  label  to  all  products 
shipped.  On  the  same  date,  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  mattress  cover,  comfor¬ 
table  and  quilting  divisions  of  the  Light 
Saving  {except  Garments)  Industry 
will  attach  their  official  N.  R.  A.  label  to 
all  products  shipped.  Neither  industry 
has  made  provision  for  labels  to  be  used 
on  merchandise  in  the  retailers’  stock 
on  or  before  that  date. 

On  January  1,  1935  and  thereafter, 
the  manufacturers  in  the  Artificial 
Flozver  and  Feather  Industry  will  be 
r^uired  to  use  labels.  Because  of  con¬ 
ditions  peculiar  to  the  industry,  it  has 
not  been  deemed  practical  or  advisable 
to  use  labels  on  the  actual  products,  but 
each  manufacturer  will  be  required  to 
affix  labels  to  his  original  and  duplicate 
invoices  as  an  indication  that  he  is  com¬ 
plying  with  his  code. 

The  Code  Authority  for  the  Artificial 
Flower  and  Feather  Industry  asks  the 
cooperation  of  retailers  in  seeing  that 
no  merchandise  is  purchased  from  any 
member  of  the  industry  whose  invoice 
does  not  bear  an  N.  R.  A.  label.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  help  to  bring  about 
an  improvement  in  working  conditions 
in  the  industry. 


As  of  January  1,  1935,  the  list  of 
industries  whose  codes  make  the  use  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  label  compulsory  stands  as 
follows : 

.Artificial  Flower  and  Feather  (Label 
appears  on  invoice,  not  on  mer¬ 
chandise  ) 

Blouse  and  Skirt 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  (Men's) 

Cigar  Manufacturing 
Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere 
Cotton  Garment 
Dress 
Fur 

Hat  Manufacturing  (Men’s) 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Knitted  Outerwear 
Ladies’  Handbag 

Light  Sewing  (Mattress,  Comfor¬ 
table  and  Quilting  Divisions) 
Men’s  Clothing 

Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt 

Men’s  Neckwear 

Millinery 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillows  (See 
note  below) 

Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Rainwear 

Ready-Made  Furniture  Slip  Covers 
Robe  and  .Allied  Products 
Umbrella 

Undergarment  and  Negligee 

Note:  The  regulations  governing  the 
N.  R.  A.  label  for  the  Novelty  Curtains, 
Draperies,  Bedspreads  and  Novelty 
Pillows  Industry  do  not  apply  to  domes¬ 
tic  linens.  Although  these  come  under 
the  industry’s  code,  they  will  have 


separate  label  regulations,  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  receive  approval  sometime  in 
January.) 

During  the  month  of  January,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  brief  cases,  hand  luggage, 
sample  cases,  sample  trunks  and  trunks, 
operating  under  the  code  for  the  Lug¬ 
gage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods  In¬ 
dustry,  will  begin  using  NRA  labels  on 
their  products.  Cambric  labels  will  be 
used  for  sewing,  and  paper  labels  for 
pasting.  Final  approval  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  is  expected  early  in  the  month, 
and  the  Code  .Authority  expects  their 
use  to  become  mandatory  in  the  industry 
on  February  1. 

Of  interest  to  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  is  a  rule  covering  the  location 
of  the  Coat  and  Suit  Industry’s  label, 
recently  announced  by  the  Merchant’s 
Ladies’  Garment  Association :  “All 
labels  issued  are  to  be  securely  attached 
to  garments  on  the  inside  of  the  right 
front  in  a  horizontal  position  where  the 
lining  joins  the  facing  at  the  waist  line. 
All  lathis  shall  be  sewn  so  that  the  full 
face  thereof  shall  be  visible  at  all  times. 
However,  for  suits  and  ensembles,  at¬ 
tach  label  to  coat  or  jacket  only.’’ 

If  merchandise  is  received  which 
should  bear  an  N.  R.  A.  label  but  does 
not,  it  is  suggested  that  you  notify  the 
manufacturer  at  once.  Under  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code,  you  may  not  purchase,  sell  or 
exchange  such  merchandise  unless  it 
bears  the  label.  If  you  have  merchan¬ 
dise  in  stock  which  was  shipped  to  you 
prior  to  the  effective  date  for  the  label 
in  the  industry  concerned,  you  are  per¬ 
mitted  but  not  required,  under  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code,  to  label  it. 
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Budgeting  Expenses — 
Payroll  and  Others 


This  article  consists  of  a  series  of 
papers  prepared  by  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Controllers’  Association 
and  presented  at  their  October  meeting. 
The  first  of  the  series  appeared  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Bulletin;  the 
balance  follow. 

Budgeting  a  Selling  Payroll 
By  C.  L.  Brooke 

Statistician,  Gimbel  Brothers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  budgeting  of  selling  pay¬ 
rolls  has  possibilities  of  a  great¬ 
er  effect  on  a  store’s  volume 
and  ultimate  profit  than  any  other 
single  item  in  our  entire  expense 
picture.  When  things  are  going 
well  we  are  apt  to  overlook  many 
shortcomings  in  our  salespeople. 
During  times  like  the  present,  we 
must  insist  on  our  sales  force  get¬ 
ting  down  to  hard  work  and  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  save  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Reducing  expenses  by  merely 
reducing  our  sales  force  is  little 
short  of  suicide.  We  may  find  it 
advisable  during  such  a  period  to 
replace  our  inefficient  salespieople 
with  more  efficient  ones,  but  we 
cannot  get  along  without  spending 
a  considerable  sum  in  maintaining 
a  selling  organization  of  high 
morale. 

The  type  of  budget  desired  must 
now  be  considered — whether  it  is 
to  be  based  on  an  ideal  operation 
which  is  unattainable,  or  on  past 
performance  and  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  current  conditions,  to¬ 
gether  with  intelligent  planning  and 
re-arranging  of  departmental  lay¬ 
outs  so  that  we  can  obtain  a  maxi¬ 
mum  return  per  salesperson  in  each 
department.  A  budget  of  this  latter 
type  will  enable  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  to  plan  intelligently  for 
the  employment  of  additional  help 
to  meet  peak  periods,  and  know  in 
advance  what  types  of  employees 
will  be  required.  This  should  elim¬ 
inate  one  of  the  great  evils  of  mass 
employment  during  peak  periods, 
that  is,  the  employing  of  salespeople 
largely  as  they  come  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  office,  considering  little  more 
than  their  appearance  as  it  impres¬ 
ses  the  one  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact. 


Before  considering  a  budget  for 
salespeople,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
plan  sales  for  the  next  few  months. 
Using  last  year’s  figures  and  guess¬ 
ing  at  this  year’s  plan  is  a  sure  road 
to  a  permanent  headache.  To  avoid 
such  results  a  monthly  departmental 
analysis  of  sales  for  a  period  of  at 
least  5  years  should  be  prepared, 
from  which  can  be  calculated  12 
monthly  averages  and  one  average 
of  the  entire  60  months,  this  latter 
figure  being  considered  the  average 
month.  Using  the  average  month  as 
a  base  or  100%  the  relation  of  the 
12  monthly  averages  to  the  5  year 
average  can  be  calculated  (chart  1, 
column  2),  obtaining  monthly  fac¬ 
tors  which  represent  the  relation  of 
any  month  to  the  average,  or  the 
seasonal  variation. 

The  next  procedure  is  to  calcu¬ 
late  “typical”  sales  for  each  month 
(Column  3)  through  the  use  of  ac¬ 
tual  sales  for  each  month  which  are 
divided  by  the  factor  for  that  month 
and  multiplied  by  100%.  The  “typi¬ 
cal”  sales  figures  may  each  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  an  average  month¬ 
ly  sales  figure  as  affected  by  the 
current  trend.  For  the  results 
shown  in  Column  3  the  actual  sales 
figures  for  February  through  Octo¬ 
ber  were  used,  and  are  listed  be¬ 
low. 


Sales  1934 

Feb.  19,400  May  44,500  Aug.  27,400 

Mar.  44,700  June  49,500  Sept.  43,000 

.\pril  42,400  July  21,700  Oct.  53,100 

By  the  following  procedure  the 
average  “typical”  stdes  figure  can  ^ 
selected,  which  in  this  case  is  April. 
Setting  up  the  “typical”  sale  figures 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
and  selecting  from  this  array  the 
average  sales  figure — 


the  arithmetic  average  is  found  to 
be  37,400,  while  the  median  falls 
between  35,600  and  40,400.  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  sales  for  the  past  few 
years  shows  the  general  trend  of 
the  Spring  season  to  be  slightly  less 
than  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  past  few  years  and  therefore 
the  lower  figure,  i.e.  35,600  (sales 
for  April)  is  chosen  as  the  average 
“typical”  sales  figure  for  the  period. 

By  selecting  the  average  “typical” 
sales  figure  (as  April)  and  multi¬ 
plying  by  the  factor  (Column  2) 
for  the  particular  months  to  be  bud¬ 
geted,  approximate  future  sales  vol¬ 
ume  can  be  determined  (Column 
4).  This  sales  forecast  can  be  used 
also  for  the  calculation  of  stock- 
sales  ratios,  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  budgeting  of  merchandise 
stocks. 

The  next  problem  is  to  determine 
the  amount  each  department  can 
spend  for  selling  help.  This  budget 
involves  an  intelligent  planning 
based  on  past  performance  in  the 


CHART  NO.  2 
(MONTH)  1934 

ANALYSIS  OF  DAILY  SALES  BY  SALESPERSONS 
^  Yolnme  Brackets 


Date 

Cross  Sales 

Reg. 

Ctg. 

$0  to  $10 

$10  to  $20 

$20  to  $30 

$30  to  $40 

R  C 

R 

C 

R 

C 

R  C 

1 

$2,652 

14 

27T 

1  1 

4 

6 

2  5 

2 

1,290 

15 

15 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2  4 

3 

1,086 

15 

5T 

1 

1 

1  1 

4 

842 

15 

2 

2 

4 

5 

1,005 

14 

5T 

1 

1 

3 

1  2 

6 

976 

14 

10 

2 

2 

2 

4  2 

8 

852 

14 

5T 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3  2 

Note:  “T”  Indicates  First  Floor  Tables 
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store  and  a  comparison  of  average 
figures,  such  as  those  developed  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  annual  departmental 
studies.  To  be  considered  are  such 
typical  factors  as  space  and  physical 
layout ;  type  of  merchandise  sold ; 
approximate  possible  sales  volume 
per  clerk;  proportion  of  male  and 
female  help  required ;  peak  selling 
periods  of  day  and  dull  days  of 
week ;  the  problem  of  non-selling 
duties  of  selling  help. 

Probably  the  best  method  for  set¬ 
ting  up  a  plan  for  selling  cost  con¬ 
trol  is  to  start  with  the  current 
weekly  payroll  and  determine  what 
this  payroll,  converted  into  a  month¬ 
ly  figure,  represents  in  relation  to 
budgeted  sales.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  the  department 
payroll  represent  the  fixed  force 
necessary  for  day  to  day  operation. 
This  simplifies  the  control  problem 
and  enables  the  basic  selling  cost 
for  any  particular  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  quickly  determined.  By 
applying  the  planned  selling  cost  for 
the  day  to  the  sales  expected,  the 
amount  which  can  be  spent  for  ex¬ 
tra  help  may  be  determined. 

The  next  problem  is  one  of 
wages.  To  operate  an  organization 
successfully  it  is  always  advisable 
to  maintain  a  wage  sc^e  which  is 
comparable  with  other  organizations 
in  the  vicinity.  To  pay  wages 
higher  or  lower  than  the  prevailing 
rate  has  a  decided  tendency  to  affect 
the  morale  of  the  organization. 
With  the  N.R.A.  setting  a  minimum 
rate,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  wage  differential  between 


CHART  NO.  1 

DEPARTMENT  XYZ— MONTHLY  SALES  BUDGET 


Col.  1 

Col.  2 

1934 

1934 

Monthly  Average 

Monthly  Factor 

Col.  3 

Col.  4 

(5  year) 

(seasonal  variation) 

Typical  Sales 

Sales  Budget 

February 

25,200 

67 

28,900 

_ 

March 

38,600 

102 

43,800 

_ 

April 

44,900 

119 

35,600  ♦* 

_ 

May 

41,400 

no 

40,400 

_ 

June 

40,900 

109 

45,400 

_ 

July 

26,800 

71 

30,600 

— 

August 

28,100 

75 

36,500 

26,700 

September 

54,100 

(144)  120* 

34,700 

42,700 

October 

44,500 

(118)  142* 

37,400 

50,600 

November 

35,900 

95 

_ 

33,800 

December 

48,400 

128 

_ 

45,600 

January 

23,500 

62 

— 

22,100 

Total 

452,300 

1,200 

Average 

Month  37,700 

100 

Col.  2: 

Col.  3: 

Col.  4: 
Note : 


Monthly  average  (Col.  1) 
Average  month 
1934  Monthly  actual 


**  Typical  Sales  Trend 


X  100% 


Monthly  Factor  Col.  2 
Monthly  factor  (Col.  2)  x  Typical  Sales  Trend  (Col.  3) 

*Col.  2 — Sept,  and  Oct.  adjusted  for  special  sales  events.  Easter  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  adjustments  must  also  be  considered. 


new  employees  and  experienced 
help.  The  need  for  special  incen¬ 
tives  is  therefore  becoming  more 
noticeable,  these  taking  the  form  of 
commission  on  all  sales,  bonus  per¬ 
centage  on  all  sales  over  a  certain 
amount,  daily  bonus  for  special 
promotions,  etc. 

Having  prepared  the  budget  and 
put  it  into  operation,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  results  and  keep  a 
constant  watch  over  its  operation. 
The  first  check  should  be  the  daily 
census.  Every  store  should  know 
daily  the  number  of  employees 
working.  This  can  be  converted  in¬ 


DEPT.  XYZ 


(Showing  number  of  Salespeople  in  each  volume  bracket) 

Volume  Brackets 

$40  to  $50  $50  to  $60  $60  to  $70  $70  to  $80  $80  to  $90  $90  to  $100  $100  to  $200  M.  O. 


R 


Note:  “M.  O.”  Indicates  Major  Sales  For  Day  from  Mail  Order  Department 


to  dollars  based  on  the  average 
wage.  A  weekly  departmental  pay¬ 
roll  analysis  should  be  made  show¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  regular  employees, 
contingents,  aisle  table  employees, 
and  daily  extras.  This  should  also 
show  net  sales,  total  dollars  spent, 
and  the  percentage  of  selling  cost 
compared  to  the  budget  and  to  last 
year. 

Every  week,  or  at  least  every 
fourth  week,  a  report  should  be 
prepared  showing  individual  selling 
costs  to  determine  actual  produc¬ 
tion.  When  employees  receive  a 
bonus,  this  report  becomes  the  basis 
for  settlement  of  commissions  due. 
A  periodic  departmental  study  of 
daily'  sales  per  individual  divided 
into  various  sales  brackets  (Chart 
2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  month 
may  be  made  to  determine  what  the 
trend  is  in  sales  per  employee.  This 
is  not  only  a  guide  to  budgeting  for 
the  future  but  also  reveals  how 
many  non-producers  a  department 
is  carrying.  The  study  of  such  an 
analysis  is  of  tremendous  value  to 
any  manager  who  is  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  why  of  high  selling 
costs. 

♦  *  ♦ 

For  further  information  on  bud¬ 
gets,  we  recommend  the  article  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  13th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  entitled  “Expense  Reduction 
Through  Personnel  Budgeting’’  by 
Ernest  B.  Lawton  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

{Continued  on  page  102) 
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Collection  Follow-Up  System 

{Continued  from  page  49) 


Analysis  of  One  Account 

In  order  to  give  you  a  practical 
illustration  as  to  how  this  follow¬ 
up  system  functions  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  an  account  reflecting  consid¬ 
erable  collection  activity  was  picked 
at  random  by  this  writer  for  furth¬ 
er  analysis  and  study  of  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  method  of  operation.  Before 
going  into  a  more  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  attempt  is  always  made  at 
Kresge’s  to  treat  each  case  as  indi¬ 
vidually  as  the  system  will  permit. 
The  following  description  should 
therefore  not  be  construed  as  “typi¬ 
cal”  or  the  account  involved  as 
“average”.  Kresge’s  system  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  there  is  no  such 
account  as  “typical”  or  “average”. 
In  other  words,  what  follows  is 
primarily  a  case  method  study  of 
one  account.  The  procedure  and 
the  forms  used  in  this  particular 
case  might  not  be  applicable  to  an¬ 
other  account.  In  fact,  Kresge’s 
furnished  the  writer  for  his  files 
a  whole  sheaf  of  collection  letters 
and  dunning  notices  not  applied  in 
this  instance,  but  which,  he  was 
shown,  are  frequently  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  accounts  sur¬ 
rounded  by  different  circumstances. 
It  so  happened  that  the  account 
selected  for  study  was  that  of  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession 
practicing  in  one  of  the  nearby  sub¬ 
urbs.  It  had  been  very  active  and 
highly  satisfactory  over  a  period  of 
more  than  ten  years.  A  glance  at 
the  credit  history  card  showed  that 
up  to  November  1933  the  columns 
provided  for  entering  dunning  data 
were  absolutely  spotless.  Right 
after  the  December  posting  of  the 
balance,  the  delinquency  began. 

To  show  exactly  what  happened 
to  this  account  and  how  every  ac¬ 
tivity  concerning  it  was  recorded  on 
the  credit  history  card,  part  of  this 
card  showing  the  various  entries 
made  between  certain  dates  during 
the  life  of  the  account  is  reproduced 
elsewhere  for  this  purpose  (see  ex¬ 
hibit  No.  1).  A  brief  explanation  of 
this  card  will  show  what  the  vari¬ 
ous  entries  mean.  Starting  at  the 
top  of  the  cut,  on  February  15th, 
an  examination  of  the  account 
showed  that  the  December  1933  bal¬ 
ance  of  $47.33  has  increased  steadi¬ 
ly  to  $53.54  in  January  1934  and 
to  $74.50  up  to  February  15  with¬ 


out,  however,  any  payments  credit¬ 
ed  to  the  account  in  the  meantime. 
Inasmuch  as  this  customer  had 
never  been  dunned  before,  the  col¬ 
lection  follow-up  procedure  was 
started  with  form  SI  (see  Exhibit 
No.  2).  To  show  that  the  notice 
designated  by  the  divisional  credit 
manager  has  actually  been  mailed  it 
is  checked  oflf  by  the  clerical  assist¬ 
ant  filling  it  in.  It  should  be  noted, 
also,  that  on  February  1st,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  automatically  received  the  bill 
showing  all  purchases  made  during 
the  month  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  from  previous  months. 
Since  the  customer  apparently  paid 
no  attention  to  this  first  message 
and  the  February  1st  bill,  the  in¬ 
debtedness  was  tactfully  called  to 
his  attention  again  on  March  5th 
when  form  SX  was  forwarded  (see 
Exhibit  No.  3).  On  April  2nd  it 
became  necessary  to  send  the  first 
dunning  letter  (No.  19)  which,  to 
the  writer’s  mind,  is  the  cornerstone 
of  this  entire  goodwill  collection 
structure.  Note  how  it  starts  out: 

‘Good  customers  like  you,  we 
have  found,  are  always  agree¬ 
ably  responsive  when  we  ask 
their  cooperation  in  maintain¬ 
ing  our  regular  terms  of 
monthly  settlement. 

“According  to  these  terms, 
your  November- February  ac¬ 
count  of  $77.00  is  overdue,  and 
has  probably  been  overlooked. 

“If  you’ll  mail  us  your  check 
now  for  this  amount,  it  will  be 
gratefully  appreciated.” 

On  April  12th  the  following  let¬ 
ter  was  sent  as  the  fourth  remind¬ 
er:  (Letter  No.  37) 

“May  we  call  your  attention 
to  your  November-February 
account  amounting  to  $77.00 
which  has  probably  been  over¬ 
looked  ? 

“As  our  regular  charge  ac¬ 
count  terms  are  based  on 
prompt  monthly  settlements, 
we’ll  appreciate  an  early  remit¬ 
tance.” 

The  credit  history  card  now 
shows  that  just  a  trifle  more  pres¬ 
sure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  customer  as  the  next  reminder 
(No.  17),  definitely  informs  him 
that  the  account  is  now  delinquent 
and  requests  that  he  call  at  the 
Credit  Office.  Incidentally,  this 
notice  went  out  on  April  23rd  de¬ 


spite  the  fact  that  a  payment  of 
$27.00  was  recorded  as  having  been 
made  on  the  21st,  reducing  the 
amount  to  an  even  $50.  This  ap¬ 
parent  discrepancy  was  explained  by 
the  fact  that  April  21st  was  a  Sat¬ 
urday  and  the  payment  must  have 
been  made  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  consequently,  it  was  not  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  collection  record  until 
some  time  the  following  Monday 
afternoon.  Notice  No.  17,  however, 
went  out  in  the  morning’s  mail.  It 
read : 

"Will  you  please  call  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  your  delinquent  charge 
account,  amounting  to  $77.00. 

“You  will  favor  us,  if  you 
will  ask  for  the  writer,  when 
you  call.” 

A  further  analysis  of  the  history 
card  reveals  that  during  the  last 
ten  days  of  April,  the  customer  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  additional  purchases 
to  the  extent  of  $11.20,  making  a 
balance  of  $61.20  outstanding  as  of 
May  1st.  Notices  sent  during  the 
first  stage  of  the  follow-up  proced¬ 
ure  were  from  twenty  to  eleven 
days  apart. 

Now  we  come  to  what  may  be 
called  the  second  important  phase 
of  Kresge’s  collection  procedure.  If 
you  will  refer  to  Exhibit  1,  you  will 
note  that  three  dunning  notices  were 
sent  out  within  20  days,  to  be  ex¬ 
act  from  May  5th  to  25th.  Twice 
yearly,  on  January  31st  and  July 
Mst,  Kresge’s  transfers  all  accounts 
six  months  or  older  to  suspense  led¬ 
gers,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Collection  Department  prepares  a 
special  list  of  this  category  of  ac¬ 
counts.  With  a  view  of  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  transfered  to  suspense, 
the  Credit  Department  initiated  a 
little  less  than  a  year  ago  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  up  an  informal  list 
of  all  accounts  from  three  to  six 
months  old.  In  other  words,  a  pre¬ 
list  was  prepared  of  all  potential 
suspense  accounts.  The  divisional 
credit  managers  go  to  work  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  list  is  made  up 
on  this  class  of  accounts  by  send¬ 
ing  out  double  the  number  of  col¬ 
lection  notices  at  intervals  of  ten 
days.  Hence,  the  record  of  increas¬ 
ed  activity  on  our  credit  history 
card.  The  letters  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  account  described  were 
as  follows : 

May  5th — Letter  No.  70 

“We  thank  you  for  your  check  of 
$27.50  which  has  been  credited  to 
your  account. 
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“There  still  remains  unpaid  how¬ 
ever,  $50,00  part  of  which  dates  back 
to  purchases  made  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1933. 

“Will  you  please  send  us  an  ad¬ 
ditional  check  so  that  we  can  bring 
your  account  up  to  date. 

“A  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  your  convenience  in  doing  this.” 

May  I5th — Letter  No.  15 

“Your  Novmber- April  account — 
$61.20  is  still  unpaid,  although  we 
have  sent  you  several  letters  request¬ 
ing  payment. 

“Most  of  our  customers  prefer 
mailing  their  remittances  to  having 
a  collector  call  for  them.  We’d  much 
prefer  not  to  send  a  collector  if  it 
can  be  avoided. 

“So  we’ll  appreciate  it  if  you’ll 
send  your  remittance  in  the  enclosed 
envelope,  by  return  mail  and  make 
such  action  unnecessary.” 

May  25th-^Letter  No.  42 

“Perhaps  it  is  an  oversight,  but 
our  recent  reminder  has  brought  no 
settlement  of  your  November-April 
account,  amount  $61.20. 

“The  Merchants’  Credit  Bureau 
has  called  on  us  to  report  all  unpaid 
past  due  accounts.  We  feel  certain 
that  you  do  not  wish  us  to  list  your 
account  as  unpaid  because  it  will 
then  become  a  part  of  your  credit 
record  in  the  Bureau’s  files. 

“With  your  cooperation  we  can 
avoid  this  action,  if  you  will  send 
your  remittance  in  the  enclosed  self- 
addressed  envelope  within  the  next 
five  days.” 

In  briefly  reviewing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding  three  letters, 
you  will  note  that  each  one  is 
stepped  up  a  bit  over  the  previous 
one  by  including,  each  time,  a 
stronger  and  more  aggressive  para¬ 
graph  designed  to  stimulate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  customer. 

Perhaps  the  most  concrete  point 
in  favor  of  these  letters  is  the  fact 
that  they  resulted  in  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment  oi  $25.00  as  well  as  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  letter  from  the  customer 
explaining  that  he,  being  a  doctor, 
had  difficulty  in  collecting  his  own 
bills  and  that  he  would  try  to  do  his 
best  to  bring  the  account  up-to-date 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  next  activity,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  a  collection  activ¬ 
ity,  occurred  when  the  customer 
made  several  purchases  on  a  charge- 
send  basis.  In  view  of  the  delin¬ 
quency  of  this  account,  these  pur¬ 
chases  were  not  authorized  and  the 
merchandise  was  picked  up  through 
the  drawback  system.  The  customer 
was  immediately  informed  that 
there  was  something  wrong  by  this 
hold-merchandise  letter  sent  Tune 
12th: 


Letter  No.  31 — 1 

“We  shall  appreciate  your  calling 
to  see  the  writer  in  reference  to 
merchandise  which  you  recently  pur¬ 
chased  and  requested  charged.” 

“Thank  you.” 

Four  days  were  allowed  to  lapse 
and  as  no  reply  had  been  received, 
this  self  explanatory  letter  was  dis¬ 
patched  June  16th: 

Letter  No.  31 — 2 

“Kindly  refer  to  our  letter  dated 
June  12th,  in  reference  to  mer¬ 
chandise  purchased  and  requested 
charged. 

“If  we  do  not  hear  from  you  by 
the  20th,  we  shall  return  to  stock  the 
merchandise  being  held.” 

While  neither  one  of  the  last  two 
letters  was  a  collection  letter  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  they  re¬ 
sulted,  nevertheless,  in  payment  in 
full  which  incidentally  had  to  be 
posted  above  the  previous  payment 
made  during  the  same  month.  The 
Collection  Department  requirements 


(3)  What  is  the  size  range? 

(4)  What  styles  are  carried? 

(5)  What  qualities? 

(6)  What  materials? 

(7)  What  colors? 

(8)  What  is  the  price  range? 

3.  Selling  Points  of  Merchandise 

If  the  merchandise  you  are  to 
sell  was  advertised,  be  sure  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  ad — it  will  give 
you  useful  selling  information. 
In  any  case,  try  to  find  out  the 
following  points  concerning  any 
merchandise  you  have  to  sell. 

(1)  What  is  it  made  of? 

(2)  For  what  occasion  or  use 
is  it  especially  suitable? 

(3)  How  does  it  work?  Be  sure 
you  can  demonstrate  it — or 
put  it  on  properly. 

(4)  What  makes  it  especially 
desirable  ?  Style,  workman¬ 
ship,  durability,  usefulness, 
import,  etc. 

(5)  How  can  it  be  cared  for? 
How  will  it  wash,  clean? 

(6)  How  can  you  justify  the 
price  of  the  more  expensive 
merchandise  as  compared 
with  similar  merchandise 
for  less? 

4.  Selling  Routine 

In  every  department  you  must 


having  thus  been  satisfied,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  released  and  an  entry 
to  this  effect  was  made  on  the  credit 
history  card. 

A  very  courteous  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  customer  under 
date  of  June  20th  informing  the 
store  that  he  was  very  appreciative 
of  the  patience  and  leniency  shown 
him  during  the  past  few  months 
and  that  h^e  would  therefore  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  purchases  at  Kresge’s 
on  a  cash  basis  until  such  time  as  he 
would  again  be  in  a  position  to  re¬ 
establish  the  good  credit  standing 
he  formerly  enjoyed. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  account — and  there  isn’t  any¬ 
one  who  can  convince  this  writer 
that  there  isn’t  any  romance  in  credit 
and  collection  work,  for  all  he  would 
need  to  do  is  to  take  such  a  doubt¬ 
ing  person  to  Kresge’s  or  the  Col¬ 
lection  Department  of  any  other 
store,  for  that  matter,  and,  as  A1 
Smith  would  say,  “Let  him  take  a 
look  at  the  record’’. 


know : 

(1)  Location  of  Inspector’s 
Desk  or  of  Cash  Register 
and  Tube  Station  you  are  to 
use. 

(2)  Method  of  disposing  of 
send  packages. 

In  addition,  each  department  has 

certain  special  department  prac¬ 
tices  which  you  must  ask  about: 

(1)  Is  there  any  special  method 
of  describing  the  merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  saleschecks? 
For  example — in  depart¬ 
ments  where  orders  are 
filled  from  the  reserve, 
style  numbers,  colors  and 
sizes  must  be  listed. 

(2)  Is  there  a  system  of  stock 
control  which  you  must  fol¬ 
low?  For  example,  in 
Ready -to- Wear,  stubs  of 
price  tickets  are  used  for 
merchandise  control.  They 
must  be  torn  off  by  sales¬ 
people  and  dropj)ed  in  stub 
box. 

(3)  Does  the  department  handle 
alterations,  engraving,  re¬ 
pairing?  If  so,  what  is  the 
correct  procedure? 

(4)  Is  it  possible  to  special 
order  merchandise  ?  How 
are  special  orders  handled? 

(Continued  on  following  page) 
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B.  As  Shown  in  Handling  the  Me¬ 
chanics  of  Your  Job 

As  a  Contingent  you  must  be  the 
sort  of  person  who  will  make  a 
special  effort  to  understand  and 
carry  out  the  mechanics  of  your 
job  thoroughly.  Since  you  are 
here  today  and  gone  tomorrow, 
your  mistakes  in  handling  store 
system  or  special  department 
practices  are  very  difficult  to  rec¬ 
tify.  In  your  case,  each  day’s 
work  must  be  complete  in  itself. 
Be  sure,  before  you  leave  each 
department,  that  you  are  leav¬ 
ing  no  unfinished  work — such  as 
unfilled  orders  —  for  someone 
else  to  take  care  of  the  next  day. 

Second — Ability  to  Get  Along 
with  People 

Because  of  the  nature  of  a  Con¬ 
tingent’s  job,  your  ability  to  work 
successfully  with  people  will  depend 
upon  your  making  yourself 

1.  Adaptable  —  accept  each  new 
department  and  the  people  in 
it  as  it  comes.  Try  not  to  de¬ 
velop  likes  and  dislikes  about 
departments.  Never  make  crit¬ 
ical  comparisons,  even  though 
they  happen  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  department  in  which  you 
are  working. 

2.  Cooperative — ^your  own  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  how  much 

^  you  can  get  others  to  help  you 
and  you  must  be  willing  in 
turn  to  help  them. 

3.  Understanding  —  you  must 
realize  that  if  the  people  in 
busy  departments  seem  un¬ 
helpful  and  brusque  in  their 
treatment  of  you,  it  is  because 
they  are  rushed,  not  because 
they  mean  to  be  unkind.  Don’t 
allow  your  feelings  to  be  hurt 
by  unintentional  shortness. 

Third — Sense  of  Fairness  Toward 
the  Department 

For  the  time  that  you  are  in  a 
department,  you  are  expected  to 
assume  the  same  responsibilities 
toward  it  as  the  regular  salespeople. 
You  are  not  employed  just  to  wait 
on  customers  but  to  do  your  share 
of  the  stock  work  as  well.  This  not 
only  means  helping  with  stock 
morning  and  night,  but  helping  to 
keep  the  stock  orderly  throughout 
the  day. 

If  there  is  any  feeling  among 
regular  salespeople  against  Contin¬ 
gents,  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
Contingents  have  a  reputation  for 


taking  all  the  sales  and  none  of  the 
work.  Remember  that  the  regular 
salespeople  answer  your  questions 
and  help  you  all  day  long  in  selling. 
If  they  also  have  to  close  drawers 
and  straighten  stock  after  you,  and 
then  see  you  leave  without  helping 
with  the  stock  at  night,  you  cannot 
blame  them  for  feeling  resentful. 
Do  your  share. 

Opportunities  for  Promotion 

It  is  Hudson’s  policy  to  fill  any 
vacancies  in  the  regular  sales  force 
with  people  from  the  Contingent 
Staff.  Your  chance  of  obtaining  a 
regular  job  depends  upon  your  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  yourself  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  where  you  work  so  that  when 
a  vacancy  occurs  you  will  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  it.  It  is  also  Hud¬ 
son’s  policy  to  make  promotions 
from  within.  While  your  first  step 
is  a  regular  position,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  advancement  in  a  store  of 
this  size  are  limited  only  by  your 
own  capabilities  and  ambitions. 

Routine  Reminders 

1.  Call  for  your  assignment  card 
at  the  Contingent  Office  every 


Washington,  Indiana,  and  Ironton 
and  Coal  Grove,  Ohio. 

The  first  local  agreement  of  the 
Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Trade  went 
into  effect  in  Seattle  on  Dec.  29th. 

Price  Controls 

Price  fixing  plans  are  beginning 
to  drop  by  the  wayside. 

N.R.A.  has  just  issued  an  order 
suspending  the  minimum  price  plans 
under  the  I.umber  and  Timber 
Code — one  of  the  most  controver¬ 
sial  of  the  price  controls  plans  under 
the  N.R.A. 

Other  developments  indicating 
the  effect  of  N.R.A.’s  new  policy  on 
price  controls  is  that  in  the  last  few 
weeks  price  posting  plans  have  been 
dropped  by  three  codes.  Voluntary 
requests  for  the  elimination  of  these 
price  controls  have  been  made  in  the 
Oil  Burner  Industry,  Wooden  Heel 
Industry,  and  the  Picture  Moulding 
and  Picture  Frame  Industry. 

In  Hawaii 

Hawaiian  retailers  have  been 
granted  the  same  percentage  of  loss 
limitation  allowance  under  the 
Hawaiian  Retail  Code  as  those  cov- 


morning  and  return  it,  complete¬ 
ly  filled  out  and  signed,  every 
night. 

2.  Leave  your  book  cover  in  the 
pigeon  hole  assigned  to  you  in 
the  Contingent  Office.  Never 
take  it  to  your  locker.  Book  fil¬ 
lers  will  be  supplied  to  you  by 
the  floor-manager  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  you  sell  for  the 
day  and  must  be  returned  to  him 
before  you  leave  the  department 
at  night. 

3.  Remember  that  you  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Contin¬ 
gent  Office.  Therefore  you  will 
report  absences,  arrange  for 
N.R.A.  days,  obtain  shopping 
passes,  paymaster’s  identification 
slips,  etc.,  directly  from  that 
office  rather  than  from  a  floor- 
manager  as  regular  salespeople 
do. 

4.  If  you  know  in  advance  that  you 
cannot  work  on  a  certain  day, 
notify  the  Contingent  Office  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  they  will 
not  count  on  you.  Don’t  wait 
until  you  are  leaving  the  evening 
before  to  say,  “I’m  sorry,  I  can’t 
work  tomorrow.’’ 


ering  loss  limitations  in  the  codes 
affecting  mainland  retailers. 

The  grocery  allowance  is  6%  ;  the 
general  Retail  Code  is  10^ ;  and 
drugs  may  not  be  sold  below  the 
manufacturer’s  wholesale  list  price 
per  dozen. 

The  Meat  Code 

A  Retail  Code  covering  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  meat  in  stores  where  the  sale 
of  meat  is  more  than  50%  of  the 
total  business  became  effective 
December  31st.  Otherwise  meat  is 
sold  under  the  Retail  Food  and 
Grocery  Code. 

Handbag  Code 

Regulation  of  design  piracy  is 
proposed  for  the  Handbag  Indus¬ 
try  in  an  amendment  to  the  Code 
given  a  hearing  on  January  9th. 

Control  is  planned  only  of  artis¬ 
tic  and  ornamental  designs,  and  not 
functional  and  mechanical.  Regis¬ 
tration  of  original  designs  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  with  an  impartial  agency 
designated  by  the  Code  Authority. 

Designs  when  registered  may  not 
be  copied  for  six  months. 

An  amendment  is  proposed  also 
to  require  a  minimum  repair  charge 
of  25c. 


Bulletin  Board  of  Code  News 
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ALL  ARE  PRODUCTS  OF 


ATIONAL 


POSTING  MACHINES 


•  This  Nationml  PostioK  Machine 
is  adapted  for  "Deferred  Payment” 
and  "Layaway”  departments.  It 
receipts  the  customer's  payment 
and  posts  the  payment  on  the 
ledger  card  in  one  operation.  Cus¬ 
tomers  get  quick  service— all 
accounts  are  closely  controlled. 


•  This  clerk-oi>erated  cash  regis¬ 
ter  for  retail  selling  departments 
eliminates  slow,  cumbersome 
methods  of  recording  cash  sales. 
Made  in  many  types  and  sizes,  it 
provides  quick  service,  protection, 
and  economy  in  handling  trans- 
aaions  between  clerks  and  cus¬ 
tomers. 


CHECK-WRITING 
AND  SIGNING  MACHINES 


CHARGE 

AUTHORIZING  SYSTEMS 


•  The  National  Check-Writing  and 
Signing  Machine  writes  and 
“signs”  payroll  checks,  dividend 
checks,  etc.,  all  in  one  operation. 
It  accumulates  locked  totals  of  dis¬ 
bursements,  deductions,  etc.  It  is 
a  great  time  and  money  saver  on 
many  applications. 


•  Charge  Authorizing  Telephones 
put  every  department  in  direct 
communication  with  the  credit 
office  by  simply  inserting  the 
"charge  sales  check”  into  the 
sumping  phone.  The  Credit  De¬ 
partment  is  able  to  insuntly  and 
automatically  sump  its  O.  K.  on  the 
"charge  check.” 


•  The  National  Postage  Machine 
is  ideally  adapted  to  "mail  order” 
and  "Parcel  Post”  departments.  It 
issues  posuge  labels  precancelled 
in  denominations  from  V^c  up, 
gives  control  over  expenditures— 
saves  3S%  to  40%  in  time  over 
the  use  of  stamps. 


•  This  National  Typewriting- 
Bookkeeping  Machine  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  "Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable”  Department,  but  is  also 
used  in  "Accounts  Payable”  and 
other  departments.  It  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  either  the  Unit  or  Dual 
systems  and  is  made  in  many  types 
and  sizes. 


CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 


•  This  National  Analysis  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Machine  is  designed  for 
quick  and  accurate  analysis  of  sales 
by  departments,  C.O.D.,  etc.,  or 
wherever  numerous  totals  and  dis¬ 
tribution  are  required.  It  elimi¬ 
nates  presorting  and  other  time- 
consuming  operations. 


•  National  Correct  Posture  Chairs 
support  the  body  where  support  is 
needed.  Being  adjusuble  to  the 
individuaL  they  induce  correct  sit¬ 
ting  posture,  which  results  in  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  greater  pro¬ 
duction.  Their  use  is  not  limited 
to  accounting  machine  operators. 


Tbe  products  of  the  National  Cash  Kegister  Co.  represent  a 
complete  line  of  machines  with  systems  for  practically  every 
department  where  money  is  handled  or  records  kept.  They  are 
designed  to  provide  the  utmost  in  safety j  accuracy j  economy. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  a  staff  of 
competent  men  who  are  constantly  studying  depart¬ 
ment  store  problems.  One  of  these  men  will  be 
glad  to  call  and  discuss  these  problems  with  you 
and  make  suggestions.  A  wire  or  letter  will  bring 
this  service  to  you  without  cost  or  obligation. 


DAYTON.  OHIO 


Cash  Registers  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Posting  Machines 
•  Analysis  Machines  •  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Check-Writing 
and  Signing  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 
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Glazed  &  Fancy  Paper  Industry 
Grass  &  Fibre  Rug  Industry 
Gummed  Label  &  Embossed  Seal 
Industry 

Gumming  industry 
Hand  bag  Frame  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Household  ice  Refrigerator  Industry 
Imported  Green  Olive  Industry 
Infants’  &  Children's  Wear  Industry 
Insecticide  &  Disinfectant  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Industry 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry 
Licorice  Industry 

Liquid  Tight  Paper  Container  Industry 
Loose  Leaf  &  Blank  Book  Industry 
Medium  &  Low-Priced  Jewelry  Industry 
Men’s  Neckwear  Industry 
Millinery  Industry 
Open  Paper  Drinking  Cup  &  Round 
Nesting  Food  Container  Industry 
Peanut  Butter  Industry 
Photographic  Mount  Industry 
Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture  Assemb¬ 
ling  Industry 

Porcelain  Enameling  Industry 
Pretzel  Industry 

Ready-Made  Furniture  Slip  Covers 
Industry 

Sample  Card  Industry 
Schiffli  Embroidery  Industry 
Tag  Industry 

Tool  &  Implement  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Undergarment  &  Negligee  Industry 
Upholstery  &  Decorative  Fabrics  Trade 
Vegetable  Ivory  Button  Industry 
Waterproof  Paper  Industry 
Wholesale  Automotive  Trade 
Wholesale  Confectioners’  Industry 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Trade 
Wholesale  Embroidery  Trade 
Wholesale  Jewelry  Trade 
Wholesale  Paint,  Lacquer,  Varnish, 
Allied  &  Kindred  Products  Trade 
Window  Shade  &  Cloth  Roller  Division 
of  Leather  Cloth  &  Lacquered 
Fabrics  Industry 
Women’s  Belt  Industry 
Woolens  &  Trimmings  Distributing 
Trade 

Woven  Wood  Fabrics  Shade  Industry 
Wrench  Manufacturing  Industry 

CONSIGNMENT  SELLING  PERMIT¬ 
TED  UNDER  SPECIFIED 
CONDITIONS 

Adhesive  &  Ink  Industry — Only  to  rec¬ 
ognized  exclusive  selling  agents  for 
exclusive  territories. 

Athletic  Goods  Mfg.  Industry  (Athletic 
Shoes,  Football,  Golf  &  Tennis  Divis¬ 
ion) — If  not  for  purposes  of  taking  or 
securing  new  business. 

Brush  Mfg.  Industry — Only  for  legiti¬ 
mate  credit  reasons.  Must  report  to 
the  Code  Authority. 

Chinaware  &  Porcelain  Industry — Under 
contract  or  on  bona  fide  orders. 

Fur  Manufacturing  Industry — Not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  three  days. 

Fur  Wholesaling  Trade — Not  to  exceed 
three  days. 

Leather  &  Woolen  Knit  Glove  Industry 
— On  bona  fide  written  contracts  or 
orders. 

Musical  Merchandise  Mfg.  Industry — 
Under  contract  or  bona  fide  orders. 
Optical  Wholesale  Trade — Lorgnettes, 


oxfords,  artificial  eyes  not  to  exceed 
15  days.  Ophthalmological  Instru¬ 
ments  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

Paint  &  Varnish  Industry — Provided  it 
was  practiced  on  effective  date  of  code. 
Must  be  listed  with  Code  Authority. 
Any  other  manufacturer  may  similarly 
supply  the  firm  while  this  agreement 
lasts. 

Precious  Jewelry  Producing  Industry — 
Not  to  exceed  15  days;  on  specific 
call ;  single  item  exceeding  $2()00  in 
value  to  retailer  not  conducting  a  price 
reduction  sale. 

Shoe  Polish  Industry — Not  to  exceed 
five  months. 

Silk  Textile  Industry — Not  to  exceed  ten 
days. 


Supplies  Budget  Control 
By  W.  H.  Nancrede 
Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  essentials  for  the  control  of 
supplies  through  budgeting  are : 

1.  Statements  of  the  needs  of 
all  departments,  in  the  form 
of  estimates 

2.  ITie  combination  of  the  esti¬ 
mates 

3.  The  preparation  of  compara¬ 
tive  reports  of  actual  and  esti¬ 
mated  performances. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  statements 
mentioned  above,  it  is  necessary  to 
fix  the  responsibility  and  get  the 
cooperation  of  the  department 
heads.  The  length  of  the  budget 
period  is  important,  and  for  the 
control  of  supplies  should  be  one 
month,  plans  being  made  one  month 
in  advance. 

In  Lit  Bros,  a  new  system  of 
control  is  being  worked  out.  The 
store  is  divided  into  responsibilities 
under  functional  heads  and  there 
is  a  further  breakdown  of  supplies 
by  commodities  under  these  respon¬ 
sibilities.  All  supplies  are  requisi¬ 
tioned,  whether  they  are  purchased 
from  stock,  which  is  being  carried 
in  inventories,  or  a  direct  purchase 
for  the  particular  division.  All  re¬ 
quisitions  are  plotted  against  the 
commodity  under  the  responsibility 
tliat  has  asked  for  it. 

A  budget  to  mean  anything  must 
be  obeyed  to  the  last  letter.  There 
are  naturally  unforeseen  needs 
which  arise  to  upset  a  budget,  but 


Silverware  Mfg.  Industry  —  Sterling 
ware  not  to  execeed  14  days.  Either 
plated  or  sterling  intended  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  and  not  for  resale. 

Small  Arms  &  Ammunition  Industry — 
Only  powder  to  ammunition  companies 
and  products  for  display  purposes  only. 

Venetian  Blind  Industry — Under  con¬ 
tract  or  bona  fide  order. 

Warm  Air  Furnace  Industry — Terms 
on  published  price  list  and  available 
to  all  dealers  on  like  terms. 

Wholesale  Hardware  Trade — Products 
of  manufacturers  whose  general  plan 
of  distribution  is  by  consignment  and 
not  by  sale  for  resale. 

Wholesale  Jewelry  Trade — Not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  ten  days. 

Wool  Textile  Industry — Consignment  as 
provided  for  in  Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dising  Plans. 

Rubbe-  Manufacturing  Industry  (Heel 
&  Sole  Division) — If  shown  on  mem¬ 
ber  s  price  list. 


the  majority  of  supply  requirements 
can  be  foreseen  by  the  use  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  common  sense.  The 
budget  officer  must  keep  careful 
watch  and  correct  the  tendency  of 
department  heads  to  set  higher  gud- 
get  figures  so  that  they  will  be  on 
the  safe  side. 

A  budget  at  its  very  worst  rep¬ 
resents  a  goal  to  be  attained,  and 
a  business,  no  matter  how  confused 
economic  conditions  may  be,  should 
alwavs  keep  this  in  mind. 

*  *  * 

Ideal  Budget  of  Monthly 
Advertising 

By  C.  D.  Lathlaen,  C.P.A. 

Controller-T  reasnrer 
George  Allen,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  annual  appropriation  for 
advertising  is  set  at  a  meeting 
of  the  advertising  manager,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  and  controller, 
and  is  based  on  past  ex])erience, 
estimated  sales  and  a  knowledge  of 
special  events  planned.  The  figure, 
once  set,  is  changed  only  as  sales 
vary  from  the  planned  figure,  and 
only  at  a  meeting  of  the  three  ex¬ 
ecutives  mentioned  above. 

The  appr®priation  having  been 
set,  the  advertising  manager  and 
merchandise  manager  work  out  the 
breakdown,  making  a  division  first 
to  special  and  regular  advertising 
and  second,  to  departments.  An  ap¬ 
propriation  for  special  events  is  set 
aside  at  this  time. 

The  controller’s  function  is  to  set 
up  an  appropriation  credit  for  each 


Budgeting  Expenses 

(Continued  from  page  97) 
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BURROUGHS 

COMPLETE  LINE 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  many  new  automatic  features  make  it  the 
popular  machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  post¬ 
ing,  in  one  operation,  combinations  of  records 
requiring  typewritten  description. 


MODERN  MACHINES 

meets  every 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 
ACCOUNTING  REQUIREMENT 


Department  stores  everywhere  are  using  Burroughs  machines  to 
bring  greater  speed,  economy  and  accuracy  to  every  phase  of 
accounting  work. 

There  are  Burroughs  machines — with  or  without  typewritten 
description — that  handle  any  method  of  accounts  receivable, 
unit,  dual  or  combination  plan. 

On  purchase  and  payment  records  there  are  Burroughs  machines 
that  write  two  or  more  related  records  in  one  operation  and 
assist  in  every  purchasing  activity. 

There  are  Burroughs  machines  for  a  listing  or  non>listing  audit 
of  cash,  charge,  C.O.D.  sales  tickets,  returns,  etc. 

Among  other  Burroughs  machines  are  those  for  receipting  of 
cash  at  the  "pay  bill”  window  and  those  for  "lay  away”  or  "will 
call”  records. 

For  general  adding  and  figuring  there  is  a  full  line  of  compact 
Burroughs  desk  adding  machines  in  many  models,  many  totaling 
capacities — at  surprisingly  low  prices.  Hand  or  electric  operation. 

Every  Burroughs  machine  is  fast,  easy  to  operate,  sturdy  and 
dependable  —  it  carries  the  standard  Burroughs  guarantee  —  it 
is  backed  by  the  highly  efficient  Burroughs  service  organization 
of  men  trained,  paid  and  directed  by  the  Burroughs  Company. 

For  a  demonstration  of  any  Burroughs  machine,  telephone  or 
write  the  local  Burroughs  office. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonl/  used  in  stores  for 
all  bookkeeping  not  requiring  typewrinen  de¬ 
scription.  Posts  combinations  of  related  records 
in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX  CALCULATOR 
Automatically  accumulates  individual  totals, 
making  it  ideal  for  a  non-listing  sales  audit. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  figures  at  one  time  and  provides 
a  separate  total  of  each  set  ;  adds  groups  of  figures, 
furnishing  a  total  of  each  group  and  a  grand 
toul  of  group  touls. 
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Controllers  *  Congress 


department,  charging  each  appro¬ 
priation  amount  daily  for  lineage 
and,  as  a  result,  having  available 
at  any  time  the  amount,  “Open  to 
Advertise”.  In  his  capacity  as  ex¬ 
pense  controller,  the  controller 
should  watch  for  departments  which 
are  showing  an  advertising  expense 
higher  than  average,  analyzing  such 
expenses  for  (1)  need  for  better 
copy,  (2)  need  for  better  selling, 
(3)  need  for  other  merchandise  cor¬ 
rectives.  An  analysis  of  why  in¬ 
active  accounts  are  not  being  used 
1  requently  discloses  valuable  data. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 


the  advertising  appropriation  can 
not  be  distributed  monthly  on  a 
basis  of  sales,  that  the  ratio  of  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  to  sales  varies  in¬ 
directly.  An  average  of  monthly  ad¬ 
vertising  expenses,  based  on  the 
past  five  years’  experience,  is  a  good 
guide  for  planning  monthly  adver¬ 
tising  expenses. 

The  display  budget,  which  stores 
are  generally  lax  in  setting  up,  can 
be  planned  and  followed  without  the 
complications  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  appropriations  being  plan¬ 
ned  by  seasons. 


Floor  Tax  on  Jute  Twine 
and  Gummed  Paper 


ON  several  occasions  we  have  had 
it  brought  to  our  attention  that 
local  internal  revenue  agents  have 
called  upon  our  members  for  the 
payment  of  a  tax  on  floor  stocks 
of  gummed  paper  and  jute  twine, 
held  to  be  taxable  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  and  which 
were  not  disposed  of  within  thirty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
tax.  While  no  general  ruling  in  the 
form  of  a  mimeograph  has  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Inter¬ 


nal  Revenue  exempting  from  the 
floor  tax  jute  twine  and  gummed 
pajjer  held  by  a  retailer  for  use  in 
connection  with  wrapping  of  mer¬ 
chandise  delivered  to  customers,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  has  held  in 
cases  involving  stores  and  local 
revenue  agents  that  such  stocks  are 
not  taxable. 

Members  are  requested  to  call  any 
controversy  in  re  this  floor  tax  to 
the  attention  of  the  Association. 


OPENINGS  WANTED 


Department  Store  Executive — Age 
31.  Fourteen  years  in  middle  west. 
Familiar  all  branches  department  store 
management  and  operation.  Was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  three  years;  general 
manager  controlling  all  phases  for  seven 
years.  Last  experience  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer-Merchandise  Manager  opening 
largest  store  in  city  of  100,000.  Execu¬ 
tive  position  qualifications  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion,  merchandising  or  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  entire  store  or  import¬ 
ant  division  thereof. — A-1-3S. 

Store  Superintendent  —  Executive 
with  wide  experience  in  progressive 
eastern  stores  is  desirous  of  connection 
as  Superintendent  or  Service  Manager. 
Details  and  interview  upon  request.  Will 
go  anywhere  in  United  States.  A-2-3S. 

Registered  Architect — College  grad¬ 
uate,  ten  years  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  advertising,  statistical  or  other 
work.  Elxperience  in  design,  detailing, 


planning,  rendering,  estimating  and  sta¬ 
tistics.  Executive  ability.  Age  32. — A.- 
3-35. 

Workroom  Manager — With  years  of 
Fifth  Avenue  experience  is  open  for  a 
position,  or  will  make  survey.  No  ob¬ 
jection  to  out  of  town. — A-4-35. 

Controller — Or  accountant,  auditor, 
credit  man,  collection  manager,  or  office 
manager.  Sixteen  years  experience; 
thorough  knowledge  of  department  store 
systems  and  accounting,  merchandise 
control  methods,  retail  credits  and  col¬ 
lections,  budgetary  systems,  office  sys¬ 
tems. — A-5-35. 

Adv’ertising  Manager — Or  assistant  to 
merchandise  manager  or  store  owner, 
chain  or  department  store.  Thorough 
background  of  experience  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  chain  department  store  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  promotion. — A-6- 
35. 


Inter- Association 
Fur  Council 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

body  and  retail  distributors  as  a 
body. 

(k)  To  hear  and  determine  complaints 
as  to  the  construction,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  enforcement  of  and  the  failure 
of  any  party  to  live  up  to  trade 
promises  under  any  agreement  made 
between  the  wholesalers  as  a  body 
and  retail  distributors  as  a  body,  or 
any  such  amendments  or  changes  to 
any  such  agreement  which  may 
hereafter  be  suggested  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  favorably  acted  upon  by 
said  Association. 

(l)  To  recommend  such  regulations  as 
will  result  for  good  to  both  whole¬ 
salers  and  retail  distributors,  and 
to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  powers  hereby 
granted. 

(m)  The  activities  of  the  Council  shall 
be  limited  to  major  problems  of  the 
industry  as  they  affect  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  several  groups.  Inter¬ 
nal  problems  of  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  industry  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion  or  action  by  the 
Council. 

(n)  Before  the  adoption  by  any  par¬ 
ticipating  Association  of  any  plan 
of  action  which  would  affect  the 
general  trade  relations  between 
wholesalers  as  a  body  and  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  as  a  body  shall  become 
effective,  such  questions  shall  be 
first  submitted  to  the  Council  for 
consideration  and  recommendation. 

(o)  The  recommendations  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  affecting  the  general  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  wholesalers  as  a 
body  and  retail  distributors  as  a 
body  shall  be  effective  only  after 
their  adoption  by  the  Associated 
Fur  Coat  &  Trimming  Mfrs.  Inc., 
the  Retail  Fur  Council  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association. 

(p)  Noi.  herein  contained  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  --ct  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  one  of  the  Associations. 

Controversies  and  Disputes 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  furnish  a  method  of  speedy 
adjustment  of  controversies  and  dis¬ 
putes  arising  from  the  failure  of  any 
member  to  live  up  to  any  agreements 
between  the  wholesalers  as  a  body  and 
the  retail  distributors  as  a  body,  or  any 
amendments  thereto,  through  the  estalv 
lishment  of  an  arbitration  board  com¬ 
posed  of  members  who  are  familiar  with 
trade  conditions,  and  it  shall  therefore 
be  the  duty  of  each  Association  to  use 
its  moral  influence  to  persuade  its 
member  who  is  a  party  to  the  contro¬ 
versy  to  sign  an  agreement  wherein  and 
whereby  such  member  will  agree  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  such  board,  and 
such  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  the  parties  to  such  dispute. 
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The  latest  thing  in  store 


transportation  as  in¬ 
stalled  by  OTIS  for  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company. 


When  Sears,  Roebuck  leased  the  old  Siegel- 
Cooper  store  (Leiter  Estate  Building)  in  Chicago 
a  program  of  transportation  and  modernization 
was  immediately  inaugurated.  First  the  elevator 
cabs,  fronts  and  doors  were  brought  up  to  date. 
Then  full  convenience  to  patrons  was  insured  by 
the  installation  of  six  Escalators  to  serve  the 
first  three  floors,  including  the  mezzanine. 

These  Escalators  are  now  in  operation  and  the 
accompanying  photograph  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  just  how  new  and  modern  they  are.  Note  the 
closely  spaced  tread  cleats  providing  sure  footing 
for  dainty  feminine  heels.  Note  also  modern 


flowing  design  and  the  striking  effect  obtained 
by  the  use  of  alumalite  as  the  outer  covering  of 
balustrading. 

Another  important  feature  (one  that  you  can¬ 
not  see  in  the  picture)  is  quietness  of  operation. 
A  person  standing  beside  these  Escalators  can 
not  hear  them  operating. 

Here  indeed  is  modern  store  transporta¬ 
tion.  When  you’re  in  Chicago,  drop  around  to 
State  and  Van  Buren  and  have  a  look  at  these 
Escalators. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 


We  regret  that  in  our  advertisement  in  the  December  issue, 
mentioning  Escalators  of  Hecht  &  Company,  Washington,  D.  C,, 
tve  inadvertently  neglected  to  mention  that  the  engineers  were 
Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company,  Inc. 
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Theatre 


•  The  New  York  Theatre  • 


A  very  important  event  of  the  month 
was  the  arrival  at  the  Guild  Theatre 
of  “Valley  Forge”,  Maxwell  Ander¬ 
son’s  spirited  and  sensitive  drama 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  deals  with  the  plight 
of  Washington  and  the  Continental  Army  in  the  bitter 
winter  of  1778,  when  it  becomes  clear  to  them  that  they 
have  been  betrayed  by  the  Continental  Congress.  The 
Congress,  having  some  time  ago  discontinued  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  supplying  food  and  clothing  to  its  army,  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  British  for  peace  and  trade  con¬ 
cessions,  meanwhile  keeping  an  army  in  the  field  in 
preference  to,  in  its  own  words,  “calling  off  the  dogs  too 
soon  ”.  As  Mr.  Anderson  tells  the  story,  Washington, 
betrayed  by  the  Continental  government,  deserted  by 
all  but  a  remnant  of  his  army,  is  preparing  to  give  over 
to  the  British,  when  his  half-starved  soldiers  demand 
that  he  continue  the  war  for  liberty.  The  curtain  goes 
down  as  he  delivers  their  ultimatum  to  the  British — they 
will  make  no  peace  and  they  will  accept  no  peace  the 
Continental  Congress  makes  until  freedom  is  won. 

If  “Valley  Forge”  departs  from  the  history  books 
in  its  presentation,  it  is  to  peel  away  the  accumulated 
layers  of  half-truth  and  reveal  to  us  the  heart  of  a  true 
revolution —  a  rising-up  of  the  people,  not  swayed  by 
demagogues,  not  mad  with  class  hatred,  but  deeply 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  men  must  govern  them¬ 
selves.  Fundamentally,  the  play  is  true — this,  whether 
the  incident  be  fictional  or  not,  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  characters  are  complex  and  believ¬ 
able — the  events  which  take  place  on  the  stage  spring 
inevitably  but  with  the  authentic  beat  and  color  of  life 
from  their  emotions  and  philosophies.  The  text  of  the 
play,  memorable  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  conveys 
variety  in  characterization  with  great  skill ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  stage  is  crowded  with  major  and  minor 
heroes  they  all  seem  entirely  human  and  credible. 

Philip  Merivale’s  measured,  reticent  and  massive 
ix)rtrait  of  Washington  is  unforgettably  good.  In  short¬ 
er  parts,  Stanley  Ridges  as  a  daredevil  officer,  Victor 
Kilian,  Alan  Bunce  and  Grover  Burgess  as  Ijack- 
woodsmen-soldiers,  and  Harland  Tucker  and  Erskine 
Sanford  as  a  pair  of  invertebrate  Congressional  pratt¬ 
lers,  are  excellent.  Only  Miss  Margalo  Gillmore — as 
Mary  Pltilipse,  whose  introduction  into  the  play  is  its 
only  important  fault — cannot  quite  give  reality  to  a  role 
so  obviously  flawed  with  theatrical  device. 

At  the  Theatre  Union,  where  problems 
Sailors  of  of  social  justice  have  already  been 
Cattaro  memorably  transcribed  into  “Peace  on 

Earth”  and  “Stevedore”,  there  is 
another  play  of  rebellion.  “Sailors  of  Cattaro”  deals 


with  an  unsuccessful  revolt  of  sailors  in  the  Austrian 
navy  during  the  last  year  of  the  World  War.  They  are 
ill-fed,  sick,  dominated  by  martinet  officers  and  thor¬ 
oughly  weary  of  a  war  in  the  making  of  which  they 
had  no  part.  The  revolt  spreads  to  several  ships  in  the 
fleet,  the  officers  are  imprisoned,  the  crews  take  over 
and  run  up  the  red  flag.  In  the  actual  revolt  they  rely 
on  the  courage  and  brains  of  one  man;  when  they  are 
in  power  and  the  real  fight  against  seizure  and  punish¬ 
ment  begins,  all  they  have  gained  is  lost  because,  on  the 
theory  of  a  representative  government,  authority  is 
given  into  the  hands  of  a  sailors’  council.  This,  in  the 
very  manner  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  “Valley 
Forge”,  backs  and  fills  and  hesitates,  allows  itself  to  be 
swayed  by  small  human  temptations  and  desires,  and  in 
the  end  surrenders. 

The  play  is  a  good  and  gripping  one,  and  important. 
It  does  not  slip  into  naive  propaganda — if  it  points  out 
on  the  one  hand  that  right  is  on  the  side  of  the  rebels, 
it  asks  also  if  men  realize  entirely  the  price  and  de¬ 
mands  of  self-government,  if  it  is  not  indeed  possible 
that  “those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil”. 

The  acting  is  not  always  up  to  the  level  of  this  play, 
but  Tom  Powers  and  James  McDonald  do  notably  im¬ 
pressive  work. 

Katherine  Cornell’s  inexpressibly  love¬ 
ly  production  of  “Romeo  ami  Juliet” 
will  be  at  the  Martin  Beck  until  Jan¬ 
uary  26th,  a  week  longer  than  Miss 
Cornell’s  original  repertory  plans  call¬ 
ed  for.  Criticism,  permitting  itself  a  raised  eyebrow 
in  the  direction  of  Basil  Rathbone’s  somewhat  stilted 
interpretation  of  Rouwo  (a  stilted  role,  if  it  comes  to 
that),  holds  its  breath  before  Miss  Cornell’s  exquisite 
performance;  Guthrie  McClintic’s  staging;  and  Jo 
Mielziner’s  settings  and  costumes,  in  which  imagination 
has  triumphantly  freed  itself  from  tradition.  There 
is  something  almost  miraculous  in  the  way  Mr.  McClin- 
tic  has  kept  his  production  in  hand.  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 
may  fairly  be  called  an  unwieldy  play  from  the  direct¬ 
or’s  standpoint,  yet  it  flows  smoothly  here,  neither 
slackening  nor  stumbling. 

Miss  Cornell’s  performance  is  something  to  write 
down  in  history.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  Juliet 
ever  illuminated  her  lines  with  greater  tenderness  and 
passion.  In  the  rich  role  of  Mercutio,  Brian  Aherne 
has  his  own  triumph ;  and  Edith  Evans’  character  work 
in  the  role  of  the  nurse  is  sheer  perfection. 

At  the  Lyceum  Theatre  Miss  Ina 
Ude  to  Claire  transforms  what  should  by 

Liberty  rights  be  a  rather  stiff  and  mechanical 

little  farce  into  a  light-hearted  bit  of 
pleasantry.  “Ode  to  Liberty”  is  concerned  with  the  ad- 
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From  Lil)erty  Mutual’s  exhibit  at  the  X. 

R.  D.  Ci.  A.  Convention  in  New  York,  you 
will  quickly  secure  graphic  facts  about  the 
same  sui)erior  insurance  service  which  is  being 
enjoyed  by  many  department  stores — large  and 
small. 

Modern  store  management  must 
have  experienced  advice  and  skilled 
service  for  reducing  accidents,  as  well 
as  prompt  settlement  of  losses,  if  it  is 
to  keep  the  good  will  of  employees 
and  customers.  These  are  exactly 
the  reasons  why  Liberty  Mutual  has 
forged  ahead  in  the  retail  field  during  the  past 
ten  years,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West, 
.South  and  Far  West.  Ask  us  how  the  special 
services  which  we  have  developed  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  will  benefit  you. 


Liberty  Mutual  was  organized  to  handle 
Workmen’s  Comiiensation  and  Liability  insur¬ 
ance  and  has  always  specialized  in  it.  Hence, 
it  is  unusually  well-equipped  to  furnish  you 
with  the  soundest  kind  of  insurance  at  the 
most  economical  cost. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  you 
may  lie  satisfied  with  your  present 
insurance  arrangements,  you  will  find 
it  of  interest  to  get  the  facts  about 
Liberty  Mutual  at  Booth  16  when 
you  are  at  the  New  York  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Find  out — without  obligation — why  leading 
stores  from  coast  to  coast  carry  their  Compen¬ 
sation  and  Liability  insurance  with  Liberty 
Mutual — and  renew  their  policies  year  after 
vear. 


ViSMT 

BOOTH 

to 


Assets,  $28,862,292  Liabilities  and  Special  Reserves,  $24,635,155  Surplus  $4,227,137 

(June  30.  1934) 


UBERTY  m  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE^^^COMPANY 

Home  Office;  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
New  York;  10  East  40tli  Street  Chicago;  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
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ventures  of  a  lady  who  conceals  a  hunted  Communist 
in  her  apartment  out  of  pity,  and  presently  fal's  in  love 
with  him  and  cannot  let  him  go.  Of  itself  the  play  is 
amusing  when  it  gives  over  to  sly  mockery  of  solemn 
Communist  phrases  and  theories;  otherwise  it  depends 
entirely  upon  Miss  Claire.  A  somewhat  limited  theatre 
memory  does  not  recall  that  Ina  Claire  ever  failed  a 
play;  she  certainly  manages  to  make  this  one  joyous 
and  funny. 

.\  slight  comedv,  threaded  together 
Accent  on  a  continually  unexpected  wit,  is 

Youth  Samuel  Raphaelson’s  “Accent  on 

Youth”.  An  hour  away  from  the  play, 
with  its  phrases  lingering  in  the  memory,  one  is  puzzled 
to  know  what  exactly  was  so  funny  about  it ;  hut  so 
ingratiatingly  has  Mr.  Raphaelson  spoken  through 
Nicholas  Hannen  and  through  Constance  Cummings 
(who  is  herewith  saluted  for  a  grand  performance) 
that  it  has  been  a  very  friendly  and  amusing  evening. 

Mr.  Hannen  has  the  role  of  a  middle-aged  play¬ 
wright.  Steven  Gaye,  who  is  trying  to  write  a  play  about 
a  middle-aged  man  and  his  love  for  a  young  girl.  Miss 
Cummings  is  Steven  Gaye’s  secretary,  Linda  Brmm. 
Stez'en’s  play  sticks  and  won’t  come  alive;  he  decides 
to  give  up  playwriting.  His  plan  to  go  to  Europe  with 
another  woman,  however,  provokes  the  young  secretary 
into  declaring  her  love  for  him.  From  her  declaration 
he  gets  the  inspiration  he  needs  to  make  his  play  seem 
real.  He  writes  the  play ;  Linda  acts  in  it ;  he  and  Linda 
love  each  other ;  and  all  is  well  until  Linda  unexpected¬ 
ly  succumbs  to  the  attractions  of  youth  as  personified  by 
a  blank  Pr.ncetonian  in  a  belted  coat.  All  works  out, 
how’ever,  to  a  happy  conclusion ;  meanwhile  Ernest 
Cossart  has  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  as  a  cease¬ 
lessly  diverting  butler ;  Irene  Purcell  has  h  en  pert  and 
amusing  as  a  worldly-wise  actress;  and  Ernest  Law  ford 
has  been  quite  perfect  as  an  aging  actor  who  can  see  a 
joke  on  himself. 


r»  •  With  the  forthright  “Valley  Forge” 

established  on  the  lioards,  the  Theatre 
from  Guild  jjroceeds  to  put  on  a  play  which 

Heaven  serenely  upsets  all  the  rules  about 

struggle  and  climax  and  is  nevertheless 
excellent.  “Rain  From  Heaven”  does  not  in  the  least 
“get  anywhere” ;  it  points  out  chiefly  that  human  beings 
are  kind  and  good,  but  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
each  other.  Mr.  Behrman  examines  some  delightfully 
articulate  characters  in  the  light  of  their  reactions  to 
bitter  social  issues — Nazism,  facism.  Communism, 
racial  prejudice — and  he  finds  that  though  they  mean 
and  talk  so  well,  they  can  not  ever  quite  agree,  and  that 
their  heartbreaks  come  of  this  inability  to  climb  over 
their  convictions.  When  all  is  done  you  have  heard 
some  intensely  interesting  conversation ;  you  feel  that 
Mr.  Behrman  has  mercy  in  his  heart  for  all  men ;  and 
you  are  convinced  that  Jane  Cowl,  as  the  nicest  of  the 
play's  talkers,  is  incomparable. 

Lucile  Watson’s  performance  in  “Post 
Post  Road”  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  things 

Road  in  town.  For  that  matter,  “Post  Road” 

itself  is  as  good  fun  as  the  town  offers, 
away  from  the  musical  stages.  The  play,  one  of  those 
melodramas  which  balance  nicely  on  the  fence  between 
farce  and  scary  hokum,  manages  to  be  both  crisp  and 
homely  in  its  humor,  and  to  present  its  hokum  so  light¬ 
ly  that  it  doesn’t  insult  the  intelligence  of  its  audience. 
The  whole  business — it’s  concerned  with  a  spinster  of 
independent  temper  who  foils  a  kidnapping  gang — is 
somehow  reminiscent  of  the  “Tish”  mysteries  of  JVIary 
Roberts  Rinehart — just  that  nice  blend  of  thrills  and 
tart,  humorous  relief.  iss  Watson,  as  the  dry- 
humored  spinster,  is  perfectly  cast  and  lightful. 


True  to  the  grand  traditions  of  heroic 
1  ght  opera  comes  Russell  Janney’s 
O’Flynn  “The  O’Flynn” — rather  magnificent, 
very  melodious,  a  little  too  long.  .Xn 
Irish  soldier  of  fortune  fights  for  his  king  and  his  lady 
in  the  days  when  William  of  Orange  has  driven  James 
H  from  the  English  throne.  He  goes  his  way  through 
battle,  love-making  and  intrigue ;  through  the  exigencies 
of  sea-voyages,  treasure-hunts,  and  castle-  storming ; 
and  w’herever  he  goes  he  sings.  In  the  jierson  of  George 
Houston  he  sings,  makes  love  and  swaggers  about  gen¬ 
erally  with  a  very  romantic  effect.  Lucy  Monroe  is  en¬ 
tirely  charming  as  The  O’Flynn’s  love,  the  Lady 
Benedetta  Mountmichael.  Of  the  songs,  “Will  You 
Walk  w’ith  Me”  is  already  familiar  on  the  radio;  and 
there  are  also  “Child  of  Erin”  and  “Lovelv  Lady”, 
both  of  which  stay  in  the  memory.  James  Reynolds’ 
settings  and  costumes  have  vivid  color  and  a  brisk  and 
lovely  spirit.  For  genuine,  old-fashioned,  thrilling 
theatre,  take  note  of  the  tavern  scene  in  which  Tit:' 
O'Flynn  first  disposes  of  an  enemy  in  a  breathless  saber 
duel  and  then  leaps  to  a  table  and  recruits  a  reg’ment 
to  fight  for  King  James. 

Press  time  brings  the  report  that  “The  O’Flvnn” 
has  closed  in  New  York  but  will  go  on  the  road. 


It’s  probably  because  New  York  has 
1  numbs  fared  so  well  at  the  hands  of  musical 

Up  show  producers  this  season  that 

“Thumbs  Up”  seems  a  little  like  anti¬ 
climax.  It  is  really  a  more  than  creditable  revue,  bright 
and  attractive  from  the  scenic  standpoint,  and  pretty 
continuously  funny.  It  is  full  of  good  dancing,  witty 
impersonations,  some  excellent  singing.  Bobby  Clark, 
of  the  team  of  Clark  and  McCullough,  and  Ray  Dooley, 
exponent  of  the  anxious-faced  and  flustered  school  of 
humor,  supply  a  great  deal  of  the  amusement.  Hal 
LeRoy,  Paul  Draper  and  the  Pickens  Sisters  help  to 
keep  the  evening  going  at  a  good  pace. 


Ruth  Draper  concludes  her  New  York 
cngpgement  this  week.  It’s  a  pity  New 
Draper  York  doesn’t  see  her  oftener — her 

cliarccter  sketches  are  good  for  the 
.soul.  Take  almost  any  woman  under  forty  to  see  “A 
Debutante”,  for  instance;  and  notice  if  you  do  not  de¬ 
tect  at  least  a  temporary  improvement  in  her  conversa- 
t’onal  manner  thereafter.  Children,  unfortunately, 
aren’t  likely  to  take  their  mothers  to  see  “.\t  a  Child¬ 
ren’s  Party  in  Philadelphia”,  but  it  must  be  special  fun 
for  the  children  whose  mothers,  all  unaware,  take  them. 

Miss  Draper  has,  of  course,  uncanny  powers  of 
mimicry,  but  that's  the  least  of  what  she  has.  For  ab¬ 
solute  control  and  perfection  of  the  actor’s  technique 
she  is  hardly  to  be  ecjualled ;  and  the  emotional  deptli 
evident  in  such  a  sketch  as  “A  Dalmatian  Peasant  in 
the  Hall  of  a  New  York  Hospital”  gives  her  work 
the  stamp  of  greatness.  — HELEN  K.  MULHERN 
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